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INTRODUCTION. 



UNSHJNE, in chilly climes, is deemed 
pleasant. After a dreary Winter, all 
nature seems to rejoice in the bright- 
ness and warmth of the first sunny 
day in Spring. The birds warble in 
the groves, and the lambs frolic in the 
meadows ; the flowers open to receive 
the genial rays, and the grass seems to enjoy the 
light ; the little brooks, recently held in icy fetters, 
trip merrily along with jocund noise, and the trees 
hasten to don their gay attire. The invalid creeps 
forth from his chamber to breathe the balmy air, and 
the children shout and jump for gladness. We all 
haU the pleasant sunshine. 

In coDsequence of this we ofben employ the term 
" sunshine " to represent prosperity. We speak of 
those who are atru^ling amid poverty and privation. 
Or chastened with pain and sickness, or suflering ft^m 
desertion and bereavement, as walking in the gloomy 
shade. When they are happily delivered from their 
sorrows we congratulate them on their emerging into 
sunshine. 
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We also use the term ^ sunshine " to designate real 
happiness, whatever the outward circumstances of the 
favoured individual. *' Light is sown for the righ- 
teous, and gladness for the upright in heart." (Psalm 
xcvii. 11.) So long as we are really happy, our external 
lot is not of vital consequence. By " sunshine " we 
sometimes mean this joy of the heart. This is the 
highest use of the term, and the one specially intended 
in the title of this volume. 

Sunshine may be enjoyed in a kitchen. We wish 
you the happy possession of sunshine of all sorts ; but 
we do not desire for you all kinds of sunshine in the 
same degree. To do so would be neither kind nor 
wise. Unlimited sunshine of some kinds would not 
promote your real blessedness ; and that is what we 
desire for you. 

Of natural sunshine we wish you as much as will 
prove pleasant. Even should you spend most of your 
time in a cellar-kitchen, we hope there will be bright- 
ness there. Unfortunately, there are some kitchens 
from which sunshine is altogether excluded. No maid- 
servant ever saw her own shadow therein, unless from 
candle or fire light. But, on the other hand, there 
may be too much of this natural sunshine. We hope 
you will have what is pleasant to you. 

Of the sunshine of prosperity we desire on your behalf 
so mudi as will promote your highest welfare. There 
have been persons who succeeded in securing of this sort 
of sunshine more than was good for them. While suffer- 
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ing from adversity, there flourished within their hearts 
the graces of God's Holy SjHrit^ like lovely flowers, as 
lilies in beauty and violets in perfume. But beneath 
the scorching rays of worldly prosperity, the flowers 
drooped, and faded^ and died. Strong-rooted and 
wide-spreading weeds took their place* We dare only 
wish you as much prosperity as^ your Heavenly Father 
knows will be best for you. 

Of the sunshine of the soitl we wish you a glorious 
abundance. In this, for ourselves and friends^ our 
desires may safely be unlimited. The joy which the 
Saviour imparts, and which may be retained in pros- 
perity or adversity, will promote your true and endless 
blessedness. This gladness makes its possessor holier, 
and therefore more fully prepared for the unsullied 
joys of heaven. 

God makes the sunshine ! He i& the Source of all 
blessing. God gives the light which enters our win- 
dow in the morning and cheers us during the day. 
He imparts power to ful&l our tasks, and so gain the 
desired reward. He bestows the joy which is inflnitely 
superior to anything the world can provide. "Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is* 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning,'* During, 
this life He is, to all who seek Him, as a Sun as well 
as Shield. In the unseen world He imparts aU perfect 
and endless light. 

The writer desires to commune with you concerning 
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the sunshine which God gives, especially the sunshine 
of the souL In half an hour you may read a chapter 
from this volume, and perhaps commit to memory 
the words of Holy Writ prefixed thereto. When you 
have leisure, you may profitably call to mind God's 
words, and examine whether what is merely human 
in the book is correct. The best Book to teach us 
concerning the glorious light, the sunshine of the soul, 
is God's Book. Lay aside this volume, at any time, 
for that. Should this lead you to read the Bible more 
than you have done, you will have received good. 

" Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Tkee to see ; 
And what I do in any thing, 
To do it as for Thee. 

" All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which, with this tincture, for Thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean.. 

" A servant, with this clause. 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and th' action, fine. 

" This is the famous stone 
That tumeth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told." 

** And the city had no need of the sxjn, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it; fob the glory of god did 

LIGHTEN IT, AND THE liAMB IS THE LIGHT THEREOF." May 

we all reach that city, joyous and pure ! 
BoLLiNGTON, Dec. lOthy 1872. 
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SUNSHINE IN THE KITCHEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

A BRIGHT KITCHEN. 




"1/ tkoa be inite, l/uHt ihoU be viUe 
far thyidf: but if tkou teormit, 
thou alone ihrdl bear it." — 
12. 



[ LIKE to Bee a pleasant kitchen. I am not, 
one of th-oee who think that anything is 
good enough for servants. Thosewboserve 
in the liouaehold ehoold be made as com- 
forlidili: as is practicable. A reasonable 
young woman will not be exacting, and a 
reasonable mistress will not be unfeeling. In large towns 
where each square yard of land costs as much money as 
a rood of land in the agricultural districts, there must be 
cellar-kitchens, and the attics must be far &om the base- 
ment. But the kitchens need not be formed like dungeons 
or sepulchres, and the attics may allow a human being to 
stand npright and look forth. Those wbo occupy kitchens 
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i^d attics are neither felons nor corpses. As they are liable 
to rheumatism and catarrh, let them not endure the damps 
of the grave while still living. As they have eyes, and are not 
moles, let them have 4 fair allowance of daylight. Especially, 
as they have lungs, fresh air, as far as possible, should be 
provided. 

Some years ago a young woman was djdng in consump- 
tion. She lived with her parents in a lodge of some preten- 
sions, at the entrance to a gentleman's grounds. I had often 
passed this lodge and looked on it admiringly. But when 
requested to visit the invalid I entered the dwelling, I was 
much disappointed. There were only two rooms. Indeed, 
had I not been very stupid, I might have guessed as much 
when walking past the house. Thus far, however, the 
grievance was not, as it happened, very distressing, as the 
family was small. I suppose no lodge-keeper would have 
been engaged who had such '* incumbrance" as a number of 
sons and daughters. The invalid occupied the inner room. 
The day was intensely hot. There was no attic to keep off 
the scorching heat. Around the window outside were 
clustering roses, often greatly admired. ** Why not open 
the window? " The reply was that no window in the house 
would open, and that consequently no air could come into 
the inner room except from the outer. When all was shut 
up for the night after a sultry day, the sufferer could scarcely 
breathe. Yet the roses and honeysuckles around the 
narrow Gothic window were very beautiful as seen from the 
outside. It would do the man who planned that lodge good 
to spend one sultry night in that room. As I do not believe 
he would sleep a minute, he would have time to arrange new 
plans for combining outside show with internal comfort. The 
poor sufferer was sustained by the loving presence of Jesus, 
and soon escaped from all mortal distress. Many years have 
passed since she went to glory. Yet I still regret that the 
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latest weeks of her sojourn on earth were rendered unneces- 
sarily painful by the thoughtlessness of those who built that 
place, and that the comfort and health of successive families 
should be thus sacrificed. I never admired the lodge again, 
and could with difficulty look on the owner with undi- 
minished respect. 

Some very large villas were being built in Cheltenham, 
and were in course of erection for more than twelve months. 
No expense seemed to be spared. But it appeared as though 
the architect thought that servants were a sort of lumber 
to be put out of the way. There were cellar-kitchens, of 
course, and so arranged that they would not readily be per- 
ceived by passers-by, and it may be supposed that the occu- 
pants would see nothing but a few bricks when they looked 
out of their window. Then the servants' sleeping apart- 
ments were as loftily situated as their apartments for work 
were lowly. Doubtless the price of land is very high in that 
beautiful town. Windows there were to the attics, but so 
small that they appeared to have interfered with the architect's 
notions of beauty, and were therefore to be concealed as soon 
as formed. An ornamental screen, or curtain, of wood was 
drawn across them the whole length of each villa, so as to 
hide them from public observation. Had it not been for this 
screen, the occupants of the attics would have had a goodly 
prospect of elegant dwelliligs, and beautiful gardens, and 
distant hills, with sunlight enough. As it was, there was 
small appearance of servitude in those palace -like residences. 
Servants were ingeniously put out of sight. Was it intended 
that fairies, who experience not the wants of human nature, 
should wait on the fortunate occupants ? I may have been 
in error, but I never greatly admired those villas. One 
evening, two labouring men, who appeared not to be resi- 
dents in Cheltenham, had been examining them, and were 

speaking of them as they walked a little in front of me. 

b2 
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Neither of them seemed to be pleased with them, though I 
know not why. At length one, in a charitable spirit, said, 
"After all, they're fairish;" and the other replied, **Ay, 
they are summat like t' big flour-mill at Gloucester." I felt 
a degree of naughty satisfaction that, for some reason or 
other, the villas were not regarded with unqualified and 
universal admiration. 

I like to see a well-lighted kitchen. But in saying so I do not 
chiefly refer to the sunshine which ripens corn and cherishes 
flowers. Wheat and flowers, when the roots are moist, seem 
as though they scarcely could have too much sunlight. But 
this is not the case with human beings. What I wish for 
servants, as well as for myself and my friends, is the sun- 
shine of the heart. Now this may be largely enjoyed by all 
classes of people. Perhaps no class, as such, necessarily 
possesses much more than their fellows. A cottage is not 
so large as a palace, and therefore has not room for so much 
furniture. Some cottages have but two rooms each, and 
both small. Should, therefore, a grand piano be placed in 
one, and a state bed in the other, the dwelling would be 
quite full. The tenants must live outside ! A cottage will 
not hold as much furniture as a palace, but there is room for 
as much real happiness in the former as in the latter, and 
sometimes the cottage is better filled than the palace. A 
kitchen is not carpeted like a drawing-room. No sensible 
cook would wish it to be so. The dread of spoiling the 
carpet would almost be worse than the responsibility con- 
nected with preparing dinner when there is to be first-class 
company, or the toilsome care of putting crockery and 
plate into order when the banquet is over. But in that 
kitchen, though it owes nothing to Brussels, there may be 
as much of the sunshine concerning which we now speak, 
the sunshine of the heart, as in any drawing-room in the 
land. We would have every kitchen to be thus sunny. 
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We would have no needless occasion of gloom introduced 
by employers, and would have an aptitude in servants to 
cherish whatever is bright. 

Among the many kind acts done by Prince Albert was 
the presiding at a meeting convened to promote the welfare 
of servants. Though the husband of Queen Victoria, and 
therefore sustaining a high position among the nobility of 
Great Britain, and burdened with many and pressing cares, 
the Prince Consort did not regard it as beneath him to seek 
the welfare of those occupying a lowly place. Maid-servants, 
as well as others, have reason to revere the memory of one 
who diligently strove to fulfil his task in an earnest and 
kindly spirit. Long will he be remembered as " Albert the 
Good.*' Be assured that though public meetings to promote 
the welfare of maid-servants are not being continually held, 
yet there is a wide-spread desire among employers to secure 
that end. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance that you should 
constantly bear in mind that your real happiness depends 
more upon yourself than upon any other human being. The 
trees in the garden of an iU-natured or selfish neighbour may 
darken my window considerably, but if I, fully and persist- 
ently, close the shutters, I shall be in darkness whatever may 
be done with his trees. In the daily tasks and affairs of life 
my comfort chiefly depends on myself. My neglecting God, 
or serving Him, is a personal matter, and one on which my 
soul's comfort as well as safety depends. " The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. The way of the wicked is as darkness : they 
know not at what they stumble." 

A clever dressmaker may do much to improve a woman's 
personal appearance. Sometimes it has been reproachfully 
said of those who seldom recognize a person except on 
Sunday, "They know me in my best clothes, but not in my 
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every-day things/' That may really have been the case 
without fault of theirs. The difference is often so great that 
only familiar friends can be expected to recognize the trans- 
formed indiyidnal, nnless she speak to them or they stare 
inquisitively at her. Dressmakers, if clever and well supplied 
with materials, can work wonders in outward appearance. 
But all the dressmakers in London, with those of Paris to 
help them, cannot bring real and abiding sunshine into a 
woman's soul. 

Builders, when allowed to do so, can effect much towards 
making kitchen and chamber comfortable. That is all that 
any reasonable maid-servant will ask. If thus much is secured, 
she will be satisfied until she has a home of her own. 
Builders, when so empowered, can place so many windows, 
and so large, that there shall be plenty of light in every part 
of the house. Now and then, indeed, they seem to overdo 
it, so that blinds, double blinds, green blinds, Venetian 
blinds, and other sorts of blinds, are required to exclude the 
over-abundant sunshine in summer-time. But no builder 
can ensure the sunshine of the soul, either in drawing-room 
or kitchen. Each individual must chiefly look to that for 
himself. 

Employers can certainly do much to promote the comfort 
of those in their service. Indeed, it will be impossible for 
a maid-servant to have at all times an unclouded heart, if 
the mistress be really selfish and tyrannical. But, in every 
case, a woman^s happiness depends mare on her own self than 
on others. That maid-servant, however petted, will not be 
happy if her temper be uncontrolled, her habits sluttish, 
and her conduct unworthy. No mistress, no home, no crr- 
cnmstances can make her happy. On the other hand, she 
is not likely to be wretched who is living so as to ensure 
the Divine approval and a good hope of heaven. We ear- 
nestly desire that you should ever enjoy the sunshine of the 
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soul ; but you must not expect it to be put into your soul 
by the mistress, or by some acquaintance, without your 
personal effort. Perhaps coals are carted to the house, and 
thrown into the cellar, and you find them there when 
wanted. Happiness is altogether different. Gas comes into 
the house without your aid, and shines brightly. You 
must help in the matter of joy. ** light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart." (Psalm 
xcvii. 11.) 




'Jr-"'-' ■ '"■ ■-•?Y-'"'1T"' •'^ 



" Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the dark- 
ness." — PsAT.M cxii. 4. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" TAKE NOTICE : NO ROAD." 




€inttlg SSaraing. 



It u Tk^ aennnt 
i til keeping of 
t great reicard," 



1 OMETIMES you may have observed a 
chain placed aciOBS a street, or highway, 
wheru tutli obHtmction was not to be eeen 
ft wcci; earlier, and a huge, rough board 
fx.bibittd, whereon, in legible, but rudely 
t"oi'mi-(.l, letters, were the two short words, 
"No Road," Perhaps you scarcely read the inscription, 
and cared nothing about it, as your affairs did not lead you 
in that direction. 

As you were passing along, however, a gentleman was 
riding up in a cab. The driver leaped from the box and 
informed him of the obstruction, and asked for direction. 
The gentleman seemed annoyed. " How far is it round ?" 
he inquired. " About half a mile, Sir." " We shall be too 
late for the train, unless it shotUd be behind time," rejoins 
the gentleman; but quickly adds, "Drive round as fast 
as you can; there is a chance. Quick, my good fellow, 
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quick i" So they rattle off, the gentleman putting his head 
out of the window once or twice, apparently urging the 
driver to do his utmost in the emergency. Let us hope 
they arrived in time, and the horse no worse for his quick 
trotting. 

But, before they were out of sight, Ralph, the young 
milkman, drove up in his spring cart. He had good reason to 
know that the chain was not there the morning before, since 
he drove along that very road. He appeared to be in a great 
fluster, as though he had got up twenty minutes too late. 
He was vexed beyond measure when he discerned the chain 
and board. Now, as you are aware, Ralph has a will of his 
own ; indeed, is quite a lad of spirit, and likes to be regarded 
as such. Perhaps, also, he saw you, and perceived that 
you marked his mortification. At any rate, his resolution 
is speedily formed. He is not to be so thwarted in his 
purposes. He can see far down the road, and all is clear. 
Evidently some paviors have resolved to have a clear coast 
when they choos« to begin to work. They have put up the 
board, drawn the chain across, and have absconded for the 
present. Most likely they are tippling at the *'£ear and 
Monkey," and industrious people are to be put to incon- 
venience in this way I Ralph leaps, like a hero, from his 
seat, removes the chain in a moment, resumes his place, 
gives a nod of recognition to you, and a whistle indicative of 
self-complacency, and drives off at a rattling pace, so as to 
make all the cans jingle again. 

Now the lad had better have followed the cab. As soon 
as he gets round the corner, he will And that the paving- 
stones have been taken up. Over the broken ground he 
most likely will drive, for Ralph never did like being mas- 
tered. But when he passes the next comer, he will have to 
yield, for the canal bridge is undergoing such repairs as to 
render passage at present altogether impracticable. How 
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he will manage to tarn his conveyance round amid the mud 
and boulders, we cannot surmise. There will, however, be 
abundance of observers, for there are half a hundred navvies 
engaged to push on the work, that traffic may not be need- 
lessly impeded. These, no doubt, will have various remarks 
to make concerning the advent among them of the intrusive 
and adventurous milk-seller. We trust that the cart-springs 
will remain unbroken, that the customers waiting for their 
milk will keep their temper, and that Ralph himself will be 
somewhat wiser for his little adventure. 

The result might have been more serious. Had Balph 
ventured down that road at night, undeterred by the fiery 
glare which then, in warning, would have fallen on the 
inscription, ^^ No Eoad,*' and had he succeeded in getting 
over the bad road and big stones with an unshaken purpose, 
he would most likely have plunged with his horse and cart 
into the canal. Whether poor Balph would, in that case, 
have been drowned, or his neck would have been broken, it 
is impossible to affirm. He has escaped such peril, and we 
may learn, without any distress, that warning may be of 
service. 

Perhaps you already suspect that there will be very little 
in this book except **good advice;'' and that this will often 
take the form of warning. Indeed, you feel assured that it 
will be no better than the ugly board with the unwelcome 
inscription. Now, perhaps you are right, and perhaps you 
are wrong. I am not about to enlighten you on this just 
now. You will be able to judge for yourself, if you read 
along, and if you fail to do so, no information about the 
book would benefit you. But if the volume should prove 
no better than the board, it may save you from shame, 
and suflfering, and regret. It may possibly point to pleasant 
paths, as well as seek to deter from such as are rough and 
perilous. 
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Behoboam lost ten jewels oni of the twelve which had 
adorned his father's crown, and which might have adorned 
his own. Instead of being the king of a onited and power- 
fdl Israel, he was the king of only two tribes. He forfeited 
by far the greater part of his inheritance because he would 
not regard timely warning even when it was tendered by 
hoary-headed and experienced counsellors, whose wisdom 
had been tested and approved in his father's reign. He was 
selfishly and proudly bent on walking as a despotic monarch, 
trampling on the rights of others and on the free institutions 
of his country. Young men, hoping to gain by their 
flatteries and evil counsel, encouraged the foolish prince thus 
to brave the displeasure of the nation. The grave men who 
had been Solomon's counsellors declared the peril of so doing. 
As it were, they united to affirm there was ''no road" 
in that direction. Behoboam disregarded the admonitory 
inscription, and put aside the obstructive barrier, and then 
mourned his folly to the end of his days. 

Ahab, the wicked and unhappy king of Israel, at length 
lost his life by refusing to take warning presented by a 
Divinely-authorized messenger. Ahab, who, a short time 
previously, had most unrighteously and cruelly murdered 
Naboth the Jezreelite, in order to secure the vineyard he 
coveted, was now bent on asserting an ancient claim to 
Bamoth-Gilead, and recovering that city by force of arms 
from the King of S3rria. He was distinctly forewarned that 
the attempt would prove fatal to him. Had he been obedient 
aforetime to the God of Israel, he might have obtained the 
Divine sanction to this effort. But to him, blood-stained 
man that he was, there was '' no road " in that direction. 
Micaiah, God's prophet, said to Ahab: ''I saw all Israel 
scattered upon the mountains, as sheep that have no shep- 
herd : and the Lord said, These have no master ; let them 
return therefore every man to his house in peace. ... If thou 
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certaiol; return in peace, then bath sot the Lord spoken 
by me." Abab, tbongh uneasy, even terrified, stiir pursued 
the forbidden path. He was wounded in his chariot by an 
arrow, and died, accordiug to the vord of Ihe Lord. 

Saul of Tarsus, happily, yielded to the solemn warning 
addressed to him near the walls of Damascus. Saul had pre- 
viously chosen his own path. We have no reason to think 
that he was avaricious or sensuaL Neither gold nor appetite 
enslaved him. He was intent on being regarded as righteoas 
in the sight of men, and believed himself to be securing God's 
favour. But the pride of his heart was then unbroken. He 
went about to establish bis own ngbteonsness, and was alto- 
gether missing the way of peace. The sinfulness of his soul 
was waxing stronger, and his peril was augmenting. The 
Lord Jesus met bim m the waj Sanl Saul why per- 

secutest thou Me ? I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : 

it ie bard for thee to kick agamst the pncks Saul yielded 
to the Heavenlj expostula~ 
I tion There was no road in 
the direction he had been 
pursning by which peace, 
or purity or heaven could 
be secured The now peni- 
tent Pharisee said, " Lord, 
I what wilt Thou have me to 
? " That was making a 
right use of warning. The admonition given by Christ 
proved invaluable. Saul found the way of peace, walked 
joyously therein, was sustained by God as be journeyed 
along, and when he at length arrived at the end, found 
himself surrounded by the radiance of eternal day. It was 
well that he was turned back from the fatal path, and led 
into the heavenly road. There was sunlight on that road, 
^ at the end glory inconceivable. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE LIFE-LONG BENEFACTOR. 

ffiarlg fimttttrafimr. 

" latUfy vi tariff luUh Tky 
mercy ; (ftot wt may r^oke 
and be glad cUl our daya." — 
FSALU xc 14. 

N aged man waa thinMng of many things, 
nmoQg the rest, of the days and 
s of his boyhood. It seemed but 
as yesterday since he was a boy at 
Lome with elder brothers about him, 
who W£F« sot OTer-kind to him. Now 
he had np-grown children of his own. When he was but 
a lad, he bad aa interview wilh the king, who thoaght 
that be was undertaking a task which waa too much for him, 
and said to him, " Thou art bat a youth." Now he was 
certainly feeble, but the weakness was that of old age. The 
locks on his head were gray. He had a long life to look 
back upon, and it had been a very wonderful one. He had 
had many a strange adventure and many a marvellouB 
escape. When a lad he had his full share of the menial 
tasks of the household. When a young man he was an 
exile. For some time he was unjustly accounted little better 
than a robber, and had to hide himself in any wood, or den. 
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or lonely hill where he conld be eafe, and to subsist on any- 
thing he coold get. Bat be was resolved to do right, and 
in the end, when the king had been slain in battle, he was 
chosen to SDcceed bim on the throne. But he was now old, 
and pleasant food, and gay raiment, and sweet mnsic, and lond 
praisea could do very little 
bim. He was thinking 
I of bis life, so long and 
varied. That which seemed 
to bim the best of all was 
that, from his childhood, 
God bad been bis Friend. 
Yoa may read a tittle of 
what be tbon^t, in tbe 
seventy-first Psalm : " Thou art my hope, Lord God : 
Thon art my tmst from my yontb. ... God, Tbon bast 
taught me from my youth : and hitherto have I declared Thy 
wondrous works. . . . Thon shalt increase my greatness, and 
comfort me on every side." 

QoA is the best Friend. — He waits to become such to 
those who have wandered from Him. He proves Himself 
sucb to those wbo have placed their tmst and hope in Him. 
He loves to gnide the footsteps of the youthful and inexperi- 
enced. He will be mtr Friend if we will renounce that which 
is offensive to Him, and seek His favour through our blessed 
Saviour. When we come to the close of life, it may be onr 
privilege to have as happy a retrospect aa David bad. Though, 
probably, we sb^ not have similar vicissitudes, we may 
have similar guidance. Though we may not be called on to 
endnre such sore tronbles, nor to anstain sncb high dignity, 
we may have God as our Friend all the way through. WUl 
not a hearty and early consecration to the Lord prove best ? 

Undeniable obligations are fulfilled by an early consecration 
to God. — We know that when the Lord says, " My son. My 
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daughter, give Me thine heart/* He asks that which ought 
to he yielded to Him without hesitance or delay. We can- 
not dispute His claim. As He is our Creator, He must he 
entitled to our loving ohedience. Whatever advantage may, 
or may not, result to ourselves, we ought to love and serve 
God. It is not meet that we should yield to selfishness, and 
worldliness, and pride, and appetite, so as to roh God of our 
love and service. It is heautifiil when young people yield 
their hearts to Him, and strive to do His will. 

One day an aged lady was seen with a gold chain round 
her neck. The heautiful ornament was so arranged that 
visitors must see it. The lady was rather pleased than 
otherwise to have it noticed and mentioned. Yet she had 
passed through life without any such adornment, and had 
heen somewhat disposed to discountenance finery in general. 
But she had heen a good mother. Her children had received 
much from their parents, and were placed in affluent circum- 
stances. They loved those parents, and wished to manifest 
their affection. Those parents needed not pecuniary aid, 
and the children lived so far apart that they could not very 
frequently see each other or their parents. So they con- 
trived from time to time to show their love as hest they 
could. On this occasion they had united to purchase a gold 
watch guard as a hirthday present for their heloved mother ; 
and the old lady, who had never wished for ornaments, wore 
it around her neck all the day long. There was hlended 
with that fine gold the love of her children. It was the love 
that made it shine to her. The children did well to do what 
they could to manifest their gratitude and affection. 

But those children owed no such deht to those parents 
as we owe to Almighty God. We have never enjoyed any 
blessing, and possess none now, and have no prospect of any- 
thing desirable, except from His hands. Ought we not then 
to seek His smile and yield our hearts to Him ? 
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Many perils are avoided by an early consecration to God, — 
A ship was sailing at no great distance from the coast of 
Cornwall^ and was approaching the harbour the captain 
wished to enter. Along that coast there are many dangers, 
and hence skiKul pilots are generally engaged to direct 
vessels nnder these circumstances. But on this occasion it 
was broad daylight, and the breeze was gentle, and the sea 
scarcely ruffled. Besides, the officers on board knew some- 
what of the navigation, and were quite satisfied they should 
find no difficulty in placing the ship where they wished to 
drop anchor. No pilot was therefore engaged. While yet 
at some distance from the harbour mouth, some persons on 
the cliffs were intent on making signals of some sort to those 
on board, but these were either unseen or unheeded. The 
seamen, if they observed the gesticulations or heard the 
shouts of those onlookers, might account for them as a selfish 
protest against the captain's failing to hire a needless pilot. 
Passengers and sailors had little to do but repose in the sun- 
shine, and watch the noble ship's rapid motion through the 
still waters. But, alas ! in a few minutes, not one of the 
many on board remained alive. A sunken rock was in their 
path. The vessel struck thereon. One awful shriek of 
terror and agony was heard by those on shore whose signals 
had proved in vain. In a few seconds the ship sank be- 
neath the waters, so calm and bright, bearing downward all 
on board. No living being was left. During subsequent days 
and weeks, dead bodies were washed on shore, and interred 
by those who had vainly striven to save. Each youthful 
voyager, entering on the solemn transit across the ocean of 
life, is exposed to terrible dangers from which none but the 
Divine Pilot can save. Make God your Friend. 

Miich comfort is obtained by an early consecration to God. — 
No position in life can be entirely cheerless if we have the 
smile of the Almighty to cheer us ; whilst we cannot be so 
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flEivoTirably placed as to be really at peace within if we are 
eonscions that the wrath of God abides upon as. The re- 
flection, ''I may be called into another world, unprepared, 
before daybreak/' is enongh to torment any man as he retires 
to rest, although he may have fared somptnonsly during the 
day, may be abont to He down on a loxnrions conch, and 
may be snrronnded by wealth of his own sufficient for 
many years. 

In the coal-mines of Virginia a poor blind slave was em^ 
ployed in opening and shutting a door through which the 
coal cars passed and repassed. His life appeared a wretched 
one. What circumstances could be more miserable ? There 
was no one nigh who cared for him. , He must sit crouched 
up all day engaged in the monotonous employment. The 
light of the candles could not be discerned by him. Should 
the slaves be allowed a holiday, he was unable to see the 
beauties apparent to others in that luxuriant land. But the 
poor negro had yielded his heart to Christ, and was cheered 
by a glorious hope. He was often heard joyously singing his 
favourite hynm, the last line of each stanza being, '<I shall be 
in heaven in the morning." At length that morning dawned, 
and the God-fearing man, a slave no longer, beheld and 
shared the fair inheritance above. In our favoured land 
true religion generally raises its possessors to competence. 
But if they are in poverty, they are partakers of a divine 
comfort. 

Heavenly treasure is secured by an early consecration to 
God. — ^From the hour we give our hearts to the Saviour we 
are enabled and encouraged to lay up treasure in heaven. 
Some days we may have the opportunity of serving God and 
doing good in sacred tasks, and other days amid ordinary 
engagements. But we may be laying up treasure every day 
if we are the Lord's. Nor will He forget any act of loving 
service or any instance of patient endurance. Neither shall 
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finally be withont its reward. If faithful onto death, we 
shall receive the crown of life. 

The Bev. John Martin, of Forres, often visited a military 
officer who was ill, and had been one of Mr. Martin's regular 
hearers. The officer was very grateful for the kind attention. 
He felt the kindness all the more because Mr. Martin was 
himself aged and somewhat feeble. One day the officer 
said, " Why, Mr. Martin, if I had the power to do so, I 
would give you a pension. I would put you on half-pay 'for 
long and faithful service.*'* The minister smilingly replied, 
'' Ah, my friend, your royal master may treat you so, but my 
Master will not act so meanly with me. He will not put me 
off with half-pay. He will give me a* full reward.**' Glorious 
and endless the recompense which God will give to those 
who have faithfully served Him. 




CHAPTER IV. 

RAILWAY QAUQES. 

" I lay, through Ae grace given unto 
mt, to tvtrg man that U obkhij 
you, not to tMnJc of himielf more 
highly than Ac du^ to thitti." — 
RouAMB xii. 3. 

ID you ever observe, near to a rail-way 
etatioi), a sort of arch, tall, and slim, 
and unpretendmg ? UoBt lively it wonld 
be about twenty feet high, and would 
appear to consist of two pillars, con- 
nL'uted at the top by a semicircnlar 
framework. It wonld be so placed that trains proceeding 
in that direction mast needs pass nnder it, as it stretched 
across the rails. Yet no resnlt seemed to follow their 
doing BO. Their velocity was neither increased nor dimi- 
nished ; they were neither tamed thereby to the right hand 
nor to the left ; t^e burden tbey carried was neither aag- 
mented nor lessened. The trains simply ran nnder the 
slender arch, and all things remained as they would have 
been if the arch had been placed ip New Zealand, or had 
never been formed at all. The pointsman may well re- 
solve that nothing shall keep him from his post, because he 
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knows that those points, though scarcely discerned by the 
heedless loiterer, give a new direction to the train, whatever 
its size or speed, and that a momentary negligence on his 
part might be the occasion of wretchedness and death to 
scores of his fellow-creatnres. Bnt this before-mentioned 
arch has no such influence. Indeed it appears to be little 
esteemed even by the servants of the Company. No official, 
high or low, seems to take the slightest notice of it. We 
may suppose that it was placed there by the order of the 
Directors, since it would be unlikely that any person would 
trespass on the line in order to erect it ; nor is it probable 
that it was found on the property when that was purchased 
by the Company, and left because of the effort required for 
its removal The presence of this arch can scarcely be ac- 
counted for by regarding it as a relic of some decorations 
fitted up when the Queen lately passed that way. Most 
likely the royal carriages really did run under it. But if 
even covered with ribbons and roses, it would not be gene- 
rally regarded as first-rate among triumphal arches. Besides, 
there is no indication that at any period of its history, either 
roses, ribbons, or any kind of ornament, was allotted to it. 
There is about it an appearance of simplicity ; and however 
worthless it may seem, it has manifestly been meant for use 
rather than show. 

Of great use it is ! That unattractive arch, under which 
the trains continually pass, is a timely detector of blunders. 
There are some detectors who make more noise concerning 
their performances, yet are of incomparably less value. 
These are always ready to proclaim aloud our folly or fault 
when the catastrophe has occurred, or can no longer be 
averted. But the Railway Gauge which we have attempted, 
however imperfectly, to describe and commend, gives the 
alarm in due time. Its task is to prevent any carriage or 
waggon leaving that station piled with goods to an excessive 
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height. Such overlading would be perilous, and the gauge 
has been placed there to ensure that the danger is not in- 
curred. Most efifectually does it perform its duty, though in 
a manner so unassuming that if porters and others concerned 
will only attend to their duty, they will never be reminded 
of its existence. It is possible that many who earn their 
bread within a stone's throw of the gauge have observed it 
so little that they dared not positively affirm whether or not 
there is one at their station, and if there is, where exactly it 
stands. Yet never has it been known that, by night or by 
day, any train piled up with goods beyond the authorized 
height succeeded in escaping from the station without an 
emphatic protest from the gauge. Th^e i& the perfection 
of unassuming fidelity. 

Few lines can be regarded as safe without one of these 
faithful detectors. Should the rails be laid so completely on 
the level that the train never passes under a bridge or through 
a tunnel, the gauge may be dispensed with. Perhaps there is 
then no need why the height should be tested. It>is then a 
mere question of the goods holding on and the springs bear- 
ing up. Then, if the directors could in all cases depend on 
the good sense and care of their servants engaged in placing 
the luggage on the roofs of the carriages, tiie gauge might be 
released from its ceaseless watch. But some careless or 
venturesome fellow is always to be found in a crowd, and it 
is far better that such a man's mistakes should be detected 
as the train moves slowly out of the station, than as it rushes^ 
at forty miles an hour into a tunnel, leaving behind it the' 
fragments of trunks-personal or merchandize which had 
been piled too high. There may be lines on which it is safe 
for a train to hold up its head as loftily as it pleases, pro- 
viding it does not lose its balance. But such manifestation 
of a haughty spirit is generally attended with danger and 
loss. Hence railway gauges are not to be despised. They 
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may prove of greater advantage to all concerned than the 
most splendid triumphal arch that was ever formed and 
admired. 

It is well for human beings to know how high it is safe 
and suitable for them to carry their heads. The sooner this 
is clearly and permaniBntly ascertained, the better it will be 
for the individual himself, And most likely for others besides. 
A certain amount of self-respect is desirable, perhaps need- 
ful. But to think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, is an occasion of much sufifering. It is well for each 
of us to pass under some accurately adjusted gauge at short 
intervals, so that there may be no mischievous error allowed. 
The earlier in life's day that the first lesson is taken, the less 
likely that we shall be damaged from sheer ignorance. 
There ought to be gauges provided through which we should 
be conducted quite early in the morning. Children should 
know something concerning themselves before they leave Iheir 
parents' home. The house where father and mother live 
should always be furnished with a gauge, very gentle, yet 
accurately adjusted. When this is the case, unless there is 
more than an ordinary amount of sti&ess and stupidity in 
those under instruction, the teaching may be like play when 
compared with that rough discipline which follows neglect. 
There is no need that any irreparable mischief should be 
done, and no severe temporary distress. The train may be 
taken to the gauge as gently as possible, and withdrawn so 
soon as those concerned perceive how matters stand. If all 
is right, get the steam up and proceed with comfort. If 
some '* taking down '' is necessary, set about it as gently as 
you please. Let the task be done efifectually, and then as 
cheerfully as possible. 

Many parents, however, unhappily employ the opportunity 
^ven to them in the providence of God for rectifying the 
mistakes and supplying the needs of their children, in aggra- 
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vating the existing evil. They provide no gange at all in 
their house ; or if they have one, it is worse than none, 
because so mnch too high. Children had better be left to the 
pride and self-will of their own hearts than have these stimu- 
lated by similar evils within their parents*. EaUway porters 
had better be left to pile up goods on the carriages according 
to their own notions of the height of tunnels and bridges 
than be provided with a giauge half as high as the clouds, 
and be directed not to exceed that. Too often, during the early 
years of a boy or girl, father and mother, with the occasional 
help of uncles, aunts, and cousins, and the ceaseless and 
zealous toil of grandma or grandpa, are piling up notions 
in, upon, and around the child, until the time is fully up, 
and the departure must take place. The train moves, and 
leaves the station in grand style. Who ever saw a loftier or 
more spirited train ? Indeed it had long been felt that it was 
£ur too lofty and spirited for the station itself. Speedily tidings 
of a dreadful catastrophe are brought back to the place. Then 
the entire tribe of kinsfolk are wofully amazed, utterly failing 
to recognize the results of their own mischievous folly. 

If a child is favoured with the opportunity of ascertaining 
a little concerning himself before he leaves his earliest home, 
he ought to be grateful, and to make the most of his advan- 
tages. But, whether or not, there may be useful self- 
knowledge acquired at a subsequent period. The method of 
teaching is much sterner, and the charges for instruction 
are higher ; but the information is so important that it is not 
well to lose any opportunity. There have been instances in 
which, though the train has left the station in a very lofty 
condition, the mistake has been detected, and rectified with- 
out great loss. There may be a gauge, or something that 
will serve for one, a little down the line, and before the full 
velocity has been acquired. Young people who have left 
the parental home too high-minded for their comfort, success, 
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or permanent safety, have learned from the stern rebukes 
of associates what they might have been taught without 
suffering whilst at home. But they did learn the needful 
lesson, and escaped without absolute overthrow. 

Very disastrous is it when young people have become high- 
minded in the home of their childhood, and persist in cherish- 
ing their pride and self-will. They pass through life in a state 
of constant discomfort. The world and they cannot come to 
any kind of agreement concerning their capabilities and merit 
Their employers seem to undervalue them ; their companions 
thus undervalue them; everybody will undervalue them. 
They roll about from place to place, but do not find any 
improvement. Sometimes they give notice and leave, and at 
other times receive notice and must leave ; but in either case, 
the new situation, when they get it, is somewhat worse than 
the previous one, and their services are still underrated. It 
seems strange how the people of dififerent neighbourhoods 
resemble each other in such a perverse and incorrect estimate 
of their worth. Can there be a wicked and mischievous 
conspiracy extending to many counties, and all grades of 
society, of which they are the innocent victims ? Certainly 
there is a painful mystery which they cannot penetrate. If 
a huckster who is selling fruit in the market wears glasses ' 
of great magnifying power, and will judge of the size of her 
cherries, strawberries, plums, and peaches by what she sees, 
there will be a difficulty. Customers who wish to buy her 
fruit by the dozen, and do not wear spectacles similar to 
those of the vendor, are not likely to agree with her as to 
the price. Removing from London to the country, or from 
Surrey to Durham, will not obviate the difficulty. She must 
try to persuade the people to look at the fruit through her 
spectacles ; and if she cannot succeed in that, she had 
better take them off her own nose, and put them away whilst 
selling fruit in the market. 
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Too often, highmindedness results in mischief beyond mere 
discomfort. A sailor, whilst excited by liquor, left the rail- 
way carriage in which he had been sitting, and, whilst the 
train was proceeding at a rapid rate, passed along from door 
to door. He was remonstrated with, but in vain. Watch- 
ing his opportunity when the guard's attention was otherwise 
directed, he succeeded in climbing to the roof of one of the car^ 
riages, and there began to dance a hornpipe. But, unhappily, 
the train, then at full speed, was approaching a tunnel. Any 
indication of the approaching danger might have induced 
even the unhappy and intoxicated man to lie down. But 
there was no such warning. A moment more, and he was 
shattered to pieces. To think too highly of ourselves is, at 
all times, mischievous. Not unfrequently it ends in utter 
ruin. The evil disposition within the soul gains a complete 
mastery. The conduct becomes more and more influenced 
thereby. At length some fatal step is taken, and the result 
is terribly and irretrievably disastrotw. « Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.*' ''The fear 
of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and before honour 
is humility." 



"A man's pride shall bring 
him low: but honour shall 
uphold the humble in spirit." 
— Proverbs xxix. 23. 



CHAPTER V. 

TBEASUfiED FABTHINGS. 




"J oat tavi Nathtmad coming to 
Sim, and taith of him, BtMd 
on Itradite indetd, in whom it 
nogvile!" — JoHM L*7. 

■ POOR mail, living in a Yorksliire village, 
who lifld the misfortnne to be dumb, 
found evident gratificatioD in Btoring up 
fanhings. He earned a meagre liveli- 
hood by mending shoes, and sometimes 
making a pair. He had no children or 
wife to take care of him. By reason of his inability to speak, 
he was to a considerable extent esclnded from iuterconrse with 
others. He had no oppoTtnnity of acquiring gold and silver ; 
so he had yielded to the strange fancy of collecting farthings 
and keeping them in a bag. Sometimes, by signs, he would 
indicate to his friraids that he was worth so many "hundreds," 
or that he had acquired another score, avoiding any indi- 
cation of the kind of coin which he possessed. It was not 
generally thought that the poor man imposed on himself by 
really believing that his treasure possessed any more real 
worth than others would have ascribed to it. Certainly he 
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did not thus impose on his acquaintances. Most assuredly the 
dumb man's farthings did not become sovereigns because he 
at times appeared to regard them as such. Yet it was equally 
clear that somehow he did obtain considerable pleasure from 
adding to his brazen store, counting the coins, and referring 
to them when he was with his acquaintances. 

There are many persons who toil to be rich and yet 
derive very little more real advantage from their stores than 
the poor mute. Some of these are intensely earnest to 
acquire as much gold and silver and property as possible. 
Others desire outward show, as equipages and liveried ser- 
vants, or at least fine clothes. Others covet the admiration 
of their acquaintances, and wish to be the acknowledged 
leaders of a nation, or a village, or a club. Others are longing 
for pleasurable excitement, and regard those as truly rich 
who have access to the chief places of amusement in the 
neighbourhood. An eagerness to be rich, in some form or 
other, is very common. Yet too many so far blunder con- 
cerning the nature of real wealth, that they have little more 
advantage from their acquisitions than the dumb shoemaker 
had from his bags of farthings. Too many spend their best 
energies in the pursuit of merely fancied wealth. There is, 
in many eases, one thought allowed to dwell within the mind 
daily, however the person is engaged, and one purpose ever 
cherished, yet the whole is a mere blunder. There ought, 
however, to be a life purpose, one aim, whatever we are 
engaged in, — the aUainmsnt of real excellence, the becoming 
rich towards God. Thus the apostle Paul declares his life 
purpose to be the attainment of true holiness. '* This one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.'* To become all that God would have us to be 
ought to be our life purpose. 
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Eeal excellence is pleasing to Almighty God, — We read 
concerning the king Herod, who cmelly ordered James th^ 
apostle to he slain, that he made an oration to the people of 
Tyre and Sidon which was loudly applauded. The sacred 
historian informs as that on the appointed day, Herod was 
arrayed in royal apparel and sat upon his throne. Possihly 
those who were listening to him might think all the more 
highly of him hecause of his kingly rohes, though as they 
were themselves celebrated for the manufacture of such they 
would not be so much impressed as some others would have 
been. It is evident, however, that Herod believed that he 
was all the more imposing because of his fine clothes, and 
that his hearers, hoping to gain something from him, were 
quite willing to applaud either the king, or his vestments, or 
his speech. But the royal apparel did not hide the king's 
vileness from the eyes of God. In that day of his blas- 
phemous pride he was struck with loathsome disease, and 
his lifeless body was soon hurriedly placed in the sepulchre. 
Gorgeous and costly raiment may be much admired by some 
of us. But God, our Maker, looks to the heart. Love, and 
peace, and gentleness, and all sorts of goodness are prized 
by Him. Thus St. Peter exhorts believing women : ** Whose 
adorning let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.** That is true 
wealth which Almighty God regards as such. 

Real excellence imparts much personal comfort, — When love 
to God has expelled from our souls the many evils which 
have dwelt therein, we shall have far more enjoyment than 
we could otherwise possibly have. Our outward circum- 
stances may remain unchanged, but we shall be prepared 
to find less annoyance and more delight therein. Such 
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conquest of love within is as the restoration of the soul 
to health. Sin is to the sonl as sickness in the hody. 
Now there can he little comfort from outward circumstances 
while we are diseased. Pleasant food ceases to administer 
gratification during raging toothache. A luxurious apart- 
ment cannot suhdue the painful restlessness of fever. The 
glorious heauty of gardens and park is unperceived by the 
owner while he is confined to his chamber by gout. Cheerful 
companions can do little during a paroxysm of neuralgia. 
Restore the sufierer to health, and he is prepared to enjoy 
ordinary blessings, but not till then. Now the ungovernable 
passions and appetites of an unrenewed heart are often the 
occasicm of anguish beyond any bodily disease. As Divine 
love subdues and destroys those evils, we become prepared to 
make the best of our present sojourn in this world. 

Bjeal excellence often secures general esteem, — Once upon a 
time there was a nurse known by a name signifying '^ The 
Bee.'' Perhaps her parents gave her this name, hoping that 
it might have some influence on her character. Perhaps she 
was so well known for industry that the name of her child- 
hood was replaced by this. I cannot tell. She lived a long 
time ago, and in a far distant land. She became a maid- 
servant, and stayed so long in the family that when the young 
mistress whom she had nursed was about to be married, she 
was selected to go with her mistress to the far-off country 
where she was about to live. The nurse lived to a good old 
age. At length she died. Then there was such a funeral as 
indicated how much she had been esteemed. In those days 
they buried people in all sorts of places, as fields, caves, and 
gardens. Nurse ^* Bee " was buried under an oak as a mark 
of distinction. She who had once been her ** young mistress" 
had become an old woman, and had died a long time previously. 
But the son of that mistress, now a rich and powerful chief- 
tain, would not have his mother's faithful nurse forgotten. 
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So the oak was to be the monnment of Deborah, or '* The 
Bee,** (Genesis xxxv. 8.) The oak at Boscobel, into which 
Charles the Second climbed, used to be visited by many 
people. There a prince's life was saved who afterwards 
became a worthless king. That is all that can be said. But 
when the tree beneath which Deborah was bnried, affcer sur- 
viving all her early acquaintances, was known as " The Oak 
of Weeping,** there was the acknowledgment of real worth. 
Such merit often, eventually, secures recognition. 

Beal excellence prepares for great usefulness. — The little girl 
who waited on Naaman's wife, thou^ a slave, had evidently 
secured the esteem of those around her. Hence what she 
said was regarded, although it must have seemed strange and 
unlikely, and in no way flattering to those who listened 
thereto. That child from the land of Israel was permitted 
to have a part in a transaction which shed divine light on 
the court and lapd of Syria, and brought many to hear of the 
one true God. Had she been untruthful, or indolent, or 
generally worthless, it is not likely that such honour would 
have been conferred on her. God provided the opportunity. 
But the waiting maid was found prepared to avail herself of 
it. In like manner we may do much good if we are truly 
good ourselves. A maid-servant may impart blessing every 
day. Such are specially directed to show all fidelity, <'That 
they may adorn the doctrine'of God our Saviour in all things.'* 
Then there will be periods of family sickness or trial in which 
a maid-servant of the right sort may be of incalculable worth 
to those who need to be directed to the Saviour. 

Heal excellence qualifies for endless blessedness, — ^In God's 
Book we are constantly urged to attain ** Holiuess without 
which no man shall see the Lord." The celestial city has 
gates into which nothing that deflleth can enter. The need 
of such preparation was put in a very homely style by a 
'Mdier who had been very ignorant and wicked, but had been 
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led to seek religion, through God'e blessing, on the exhorto- 
tiona of an ofScer. "When the soldier was dying, he was very 
happy in Jesos and in the hope of heaven. The godly officer 
was anxiouB that there should benoeelf-dooeption, and apoke 
of the need of heart-pnrity, and inqniied, " If it was possible 
for yon to go to heaven in yonr sins, wonld yon be happy ? " 
" 0, no, Sir, of eonrse not 1 How eonld I ? I shonld be like 
a pig in a parlour." That we may be allowed to dwell in 
yonder glorions city, and find perfect and endless joy therein, 
we mnat be made holy by the grace of Qod. 




CHAPTER VI. 

NEGEO GENTILITY, 




Commtnbabli |nimstrs- 

" She looktA loeH (o (At loayt <if her 
houaelmtd, and tattth not tie 
bread of «Kni«M. "— Pboverbs 
mi. 27. 

1 that a negro who, daring the 

exiijtencc of slavery in the West Indies, 
WHS broaglit for a time to England, was 
greatly nstoniabed at the amonnt of work 
done in thia country. He expected to have 
fuimd a nation of gentlemen ; and, according 
to hia views of the subject, be found a land from which tme 
gentility bad been excluded. All were at work. "White 
Massa" made everything work. Ge caught the horse and 
the oxen, and made them work. He caught the water as it 
ran along in the rivers, and set it to turn all sorts of wheels 
and machinery. He caught the wind, and commanded it to 
grind the com for hread. So the wind bad to work. He 
canght the very smoke (meaning steam), and made it perform 
all sorts of service. Bo tbe smoke had to work. Buckra 
in England made everybody and everything work, and 
worked hard himself. There was hnt one thing which he 
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conld not make work, and that was the pig. The pig would 
not work. So the negro came to the conclnsion that in 
England '* the pig was the only gentleman" 

That a negro, accustomed to see hlack men and women 
driven to their work, and kept at it hy the dread of the lash, 
should regard work as degrading and disagreeable, was noi 
surprising. But the negro's view was, after all, neither 
correct nor advantageous. The sooner we make up our 
minds to do our own fair share of the work which has to be 
done, the better it will be for us. There can be no doubt 
that many have more work to perform than is pleasant. 
Much of the work which must be accomplished is irksome 
or arduous. But we shall gain nothing by attempting to 
shirk the duties devolving upon us. Because of the trans- 
gression of our first parents, God declared, ** In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread." We must submit to the 
righteous decree of our Maker, and in so doing we shall find 
many advantages. The Lord has mingled mercy with 
judgment in dealing with us. Let us be determined that 
we will heartily and cheerfully accomplish our tasks. Many 
considerations may cheer us whilst so doing. 

Industry will promote our happiness. — ^Did you ever read 
of a little girl who wished to be a duchess ? The child was 
swinging on a gate. It so happened that her parents' 
cottage was near to a ducal residence. As the girl amused 
herself, the duchess passed in her carriage. This gave a 
direction to the child's thoughts and wishes. She had been 
sent on an errand, and though she had ventured to idle 
away a little time, she felt that she must not stay any longer. 
She was very unwilling to leave what was to her an occasion 
of much enjoyment, and gave expression to her feelings in 
the words, ^^ I wish I were a duchess, then I would swing on a 
gate all the day" The girl thought that if permitted thus 
to spend her time in inactivity, she would be happy. But 
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in this she was mistaken. She might, truly and greatly, 
enjoy a limited amount of rest But if she had been allowed 
to spend all her time in idleness, and had done so, she 
would have been miserable. Perhaps a cow may be as 
happy as a cow can be, although it has no sort of employ- 
ment but cropping the grass, and then lying down to chew 
the cud and sleep. But human beings have been made for 
a nobler purpose than that. If they neglect the task 
assigned to them, they must endure the penalty. Thus far 
we need no overseer. We carry about with us, in the very 
constitution of our nature, that which will inflict the suffering 
if we are guilty of the neglect. 

Industry will eventually secure respect. — No one honours 
an idle man. Even those who are indolent themselves do 
not approve of the laziness of other people. In due time the 
constant and faithful accomplishment of our task will secure 
the esteem of those around us. We are informed that many 
of the uncivilized and heathen Africans are very indolent. 
Their highest notion of pleasure is having plenty to eat and 
nothing to do. As the ground must be, to some extent, 
cultivated, the women are made to dig and plant. The 
women have also to cook. The men, when not engaged in 
fighting, will oil their bodies all over, and then lie down in 
the sunshine. The day is thus spent either in worthless 
talk or in sleep. The public opinion among those benighted 
tribes is so low, that such laziness is not regarded a disgrace. 
Indeed^ they would think their manhood somewhat injured 
if they assisted their wives and daughters in any kind of 
work, ** Let the women dig ! let the women cook I let the 
women bear the burdens ! What else are they for ? " Such 
is the public opinion of some AMcan kraals to the present 
time. But, in this land, and in aU civilized and Christian 
countries, a very diflferent and much better public opinion 
prevails. Sooner or later, a lazy man or lazy woman will 
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be visited with deserved contempt. We do not in England 
believe that the pig is the bnly gentleman. *' England expects 
every man to do his duty." 

Industry speedily becomes a pleasant hahit, — Many persons 
have learned to love work, and to wish to have plenty of 
it. Indeed it is quite possible for a person, through long 
and determined perseverance, to become too fond of the sort 
of work to which he has been used. To be thus employed 
becomes a sort of second nature, and he feels disinclined to 
lay it aside even when he has reason to know that it would 
be better for him so to do. His worldly circumstances may 
have so improved that he can well afford to employ others, 
and so enable them to support their families; or he may 
know that he might gain spiritual advantage by leaving his 
daily task in time to get to some week-night service at the 
house of God ; or he may have become so aged and infirm 
that the task for which he was once well fitted is no longer 
suitable for him ; yet the man will persevere therein from 
mere attachment to the employment. He has been so long 
engaged therein that he is uncomfortable and restless when 
detained therefrom. In one of the large cities of England 
a man had been very industrious and very successful. He 
had acquired, by degrees, a large number of houses. He 
seemed to be always building or buying, because he had 
much money to invest, and liked this mode of investment. 
But he found it difficult to alter his habits. Often might he 
have been mistaken, both by his attire and by what he was 
doing, for an assistant to the bricklayers who were working 
for him. One day he pushed his way into a furious crowd, 
in order to help some policemen who were in danger of 
being roughly used. But to his great consternation, just as 
he had forced himself close to the officers, and was about 
to help them, he received a severe blow from the truncheon 
of one of them, and was immediately taken in charge as one 

d2 
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oil the riiigleadere. He affirmed, "I came to help yoiL" 
The reply was, *' Yon look like one that would help ns ! 
Come along." The fntnre city conncilman was taken to 
the poliee-station amid a noisy rabhle. Had his dress 
and employment heen suited to his means, he would cer- 
tainly have avoided this misadventare. Some people do 
really aeqnire too strong an attachment to engagements 
which are in themselves disagreeahla Bnt this is referred 
to in order to show that we may, at any rate, become con- 
tented in any kind of employment which in the providence 
of God is assigned to ns. Do that which is right ; and, in 
time, you will either be removed from the task, or the task 
will become pleasant. 

Indiutry has a suitable reward, — " I went by^the field of 
the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing ; and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it 
well : I looked upon it, and received instruction. Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep : so shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth ; 
and thy want as an armed man." (Proverbs zxiv. 80 — 84.) 

We may sometimes gain much advantage by looking care- 
fully at what is placed before us, so as to receive instruc- 
tion. We may here, learn what sort of an inheritance 
indolent people are likely to have, and we may learn this 
lesson in time, so as to avoid the evil. When, after a life of 
slothfulness, poverty comes upon the faulty one as an armed 
warrior, the mischief cannot be remedied. A little child 
cannot successfully contend with a strong man provided 
with deadly weapons, and accustomed to their emplo3rment. 
As hopeless is the attempt to ward off privation at the close 
of a wasted life. But most may find a place of refage from 
the invader, who choose to seek it in time. 
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The field of the sluggard cannot be expected to produce a 
plentiful harvest. The garden of the idle man is not likely 
to yield much pleasant fruit. It has sometimes been play- 
fully said, '* There is but a groat a year between the man 
who works and the man who does not work ; and the man who 
does not work has the groat." But no sensible man employs 
such language in earnest. Now and then a lazy fellow 
does, somehow, get unexpected help. Some very fortunate 
circumstance occurs, giving him another chance \ or the 
man stoops to beg in a way industrious folk would disdain ; 
or he employs some kind of trickery or roguery worse than 
mendicancy. In some way he secures, for a time, that which 
he never earned, and no one expected him to have. The sur- 
prise of by-standers is expressed in language similar to that 
we have just quoted. But aU intelligent people know what 
is the natural and final result of indolence. ^* He becometh 
poor that dealeth with a slack hand : but the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich." (Proverbs x. 4.) " The sluggard will 
not plow by reason of the cold ; therefore shall he beg in 
harvest, and have nothing." (Proverbs xx. 4.) 
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'* In all labour there is 
profit." — Proverbs xiv. 23. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EING AND BLACKSMITH. 



CttirilabU gailniEBB of ^anlr. 

" Skt leeixth iBool, and fiax, and 
vxirketh taiUingly vriik her handi." 
~~PiioTEHB8 mi. IS. 

K the year 1796 the Bhip" Duff" sailed from 

FortBmouth foi the islands of the South 
Pacific. The Directors of the London Mia- 
siouory Society had resolved to do some- 
tluDg towards raising the degraded and 
wretched inhabitants of these beautiful 
islands. Tbey had therefore engaged Bome 
devoted miBsionaries who were willing to risk their lives in 
order to make known the Saviour in those distant lands. 
These Christian ministerB were accompanied by some pious 
mechanicB who pnrposed to instruct the nativee in varions 
Dsefnl arts. The good ship "Duff" was engaged to convey 
these excellent men ; and, though the voyage was necessarily 
long, they landed at Tahiti early in the year 1797. 

The name of the king then reigning in Tahiti was " Otoo." 
He was, however, afterwards better known to Europeans by 
the name " Pomare." We shall therefore speak of him by 
that name. The queen's name was Tetua. They received the 
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BtrangeTB kindly, and made arrangements for their residing 
in Tahiti. The missionaries, however, soon diacorered 
that the king was not anzions to be eared from his sing ; 
bat only to learn how he and his people might secure 
similar worldly adrant^es to those posaessed by the pale- 
feced strangers. This was not to be wondered at. The 




servants of God could only hope and pray that the king and 
his people might be led by the preaching of the Gospel to 
seek after the pearl of great price. 

King Pomarewas however thoronghly in earnest to secore, 
for himself and people, all the help he could in the attain- 
ment of earthly good. He was astonished when he beheld 
.what the strangers had hroaght with them, and what they 
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were able to do. These strangers wore clothing superior to 
anything possessed by the Tahitans. They could build 
houses more commodious and pleasant than any in Tahiti. 
From the soil which had been so long in the possession of 
the Tahitans these strangers could raise grain such as was 
unknown to the natives, and thus secure food far nicer than 
the king and his chiefs had been used to. Pomare wanted to 
know how all this was brought about. He did not as yet 
think much about being good, but he liked to be comfortable. 
He was not anxious concerning what would become of him 
after death, but he was very desirous of enjoying himself 
during the present life. So he watched the strangers in order to 
learn as much as he possibly could. When he had the oppor- 
tunity, he tried to see how they built a house, or cultivated 
their gardens, or made their clothes. Indeed, though he was 
a king, he went peeping about, here and there and every- 
where. His curiosity, so far as it went, was commendable. 
The blacksmith's shop was his favourite place of resort. 
Pomare was sufficiently quick-sighted to discern the import- 
ance of iron. His people and their forefathers had been 
very clever in forming many articles from wood and stone. 
Canoes, and clubs, and many other things had been made 
with wonderful dexterity. But knives and axes, saws and 
planes, nails and bolts, and other things made of iron would 
prove invaluable. Iron seemed to him one of the most valu- 
able things which had been brought by the strangers. Hence 
the king was often found in the smithy. When the fire had 
been lighted, and the smith was blowing the bellows, or ham- 
mering the iron on the anvil, Pomare would gaze at the 
glowing fire or the multitude of sparks, and keenly observe 
what the artisan was making. Here was, evidently, one of the 
secrets by possession and emplo3rment of which these pale- 
faced men had become better oflF than himself. We are thus 
reminded that the " smith'' has been honoured in many lands. 
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On one occasion the blacksmith was engaged in a task 
which was specially interesting to the king. Either the ob- 
ject lie was making was one which appeared to Pomare of 
great utility, or there was more than ordinary difficulty in the 
task. At any rate the king looked on with more than his 
usual interest. In due time the work was done. Most likely 
the blacksmith thought very little about it. He had done no 
more than he had often done before, and could readily do 
again. The hard-working man knew not how greatly the 
king was admiring him, nor in what manner the admiration 
was about to be expressed. But to Pomare that blacksmith 
appeared a person of skill and worth almost more than 
human,— a king among men,— one of his own peers. The 
man*s attire was not gorgeous, — he stood in coarse clothes, 
and leathern apron, and turned-up sleeves. The man was 
bathed in perspiration, and his arms and face were blackened 
with smoke. But he was evidently a real hero. King Po- 
mare had no chariot in which he could place him, nor a horse 
of any sort on which he could make him ride. The king 
had no vestures of fine linen, nor chain of gold, nor signet 
ring, by the bestowal of which he could manifest his sense 
of the man's worth. Pomare, however, did at that time be- 
lieve that within his dominions, save his own royal self, there 
breathed no worthier man than the toil-stained blacksmith. 
This conviction of the royal mind must find expression, and 
did. The unrefined monarch seized the astonished artisan 
just as he was, and hugged him with more than brotherly 
heartiness. Even that embrace was not deemed sufficient. 
So, after the fashion of Tahiti, before the blacksmith was 
released from the arm of his kingly admirer, Pomare rubbed 
his nose with his own. Englishmen are regarded as fastidious 
and undemonstrative, and some might perhaps object to the 
manner in which worth was in this case honoured. But king 
Pomare, in his own way, made it apparent that he knew a 
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nsefal man when he saw one, aud that he was not ashamed 
to acknowledge real excellence althoagb diafignred by dirt, 
perspiration, and a leathern apron. The king of Tahiti evi- 
dently believed that no one need be aehamed of doing that 
which is really nsefol, nor of anything that is unavoidable in 
the performance of dnty. 

Longfellow has expressed a simUar opinion, though in a 
different manner. We do not expect that an American citizen 
will place his views before as in the same way as a native of 
Tahiti. But it is qnite clear that both believed that work 
was not despicable because dirty. That which promotes 
man's tme welfare is honourable. Lonecfellow says : 



" Dnder a. spre.-uiinE die, 

iih) 
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' " His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

'' Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
Tou can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell 

When the evening sun is low. 

" Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees its dose ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose." 

No one need be ashamed of soiled hands, or of soiled raiment, 
when the annoyance comes in the fulfilment of duty. White 
hands are sometimes a great disgrace. A girl, or young 
woman, who allows her mother to do all the dirty work, 
though she is young, and strong, and at home, ought to be 
ashamed of herself, and her lily hands, and spotless dress. 
It would be far more creditable to the daughter to be found 
in the back kitchen, hard at work, than, while her mother is 
toiling, to be found reading a novel, or engaged with crotchet, 
or spending the hours in some day-dream. 

Soiled hands may be creditable or disgraceful according 
to circumstances. A minister called one day at the house of 
a collier. It was about four o*clock on a Saturday afternoon. 
The collier was as black as though he had been getting out 
coal for a month without intermission. The minister wished 
to put the man at his ease, and spoke to him somewhat as 
we may suppose Longfellow, or King Pomare, would have 
done under similar circumstances. " You need never be 
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ashamed of being foiind thus, having been engaged in yonr 
lawful occupation.*' During the interview, however, it tran- 
spired that the man had left the coal-pit about noon, and 
had been lounging about ever since. This altogether altered 
the case. Did not the visitor do right to tell the man in a 
friendly manner that he ought to be ashamed of himself ? 

No kitchen-maid has, however, any reason to be ashamed 
of the dirty character of her employment. She need not 
blush to be found, by her finest-dressed acquaintance, in the 
scullery, surrounded by pots and pans. Her credit depends, 
not on lily hands, but on making the brass and steel to shine 
like the mirrors of olden time, and causing dishes and plates, 
cups and saucers, to be so clean that Queen Victoria would 
not hesitate to use them. Duty, with white hands if possible, 
and unsoiled raiment too ; but duty^ at all events. 
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<< Not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord." — Romans xii. 11. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BBASS PAN. 




^oimatun of ^abits. 

" Ckin tJie Ethiopian change hi* itnn 
or tAf leopard kii fpoii I Ihai 
may yt alto do good, that are 
atctatomed to do evil." — Jebb- 
MUB xiii. 23. 



LARGE ahip was wrecked some years 
ago on the east coaet of England. The 
\ disaster occurred not very far from 
Flnniboroagh Head. Unhappily, sucb 
ivcntB are not Dncommon in that ueigh- 
bonrhood. The news speedily spread among the inhabit- 
ants of PlamboToogh and the adjacent hamlets. Thongh a 
shipwreck was no nnnsnal event, yet crowds soon gathered 
on the cMs. The ship had gone ashore where the cliffs were 
high and the beach rocky, and was rapidly going to pieces. 
The tide was rising, and had bo far advanced that there was 
for the present no access to that part of the shore except by 
being lowered down the side of the cliff. Fortunately, the 
crew of the ship had been enabled to reach land in their boats. 
The chief occasion of anxiety, therefore, was respecting the 
mnch valuable property which the crew stated was on board. 
Could anything be done to save this for its rightful owners ? 
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The Brass Pan. 



The captain and others who had been on board tbe ship 
could not see how the cargo and valuables conld be saved, 
unless they oould be collected when tbe tide retreated. They 
purpoeed to do their beat when tbe Opportunity was afforded. 
It so happened however that some persons who were 




intent npon plunder were more determined and fearless than 
those who represented the rightful owners. Among these was 
a man of considerable strength and daring. He fastened one 
end of a rope near the edge of the cliff, and having thrown the 
rope over, so as to reach the rocks below, He slid dovra the 
rope. On reaching tbe ground he set off in search of some 
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sort of booty, hoping greatly to enrich himself, and entirely 
regardless of the claims of others. He might have reflected 
that those who owned the ship, and stores, and cargo would 
be great losers, however much they recovered when the tide 
ebbed. But bad men are not accustomed to entertain kind 
thoughts. The man's one purpose was to obtain valuable 
booty for himself. The rights of others, and their sorrows, 
were not considered. So the fellow approached as near as he 
could to the hulk of the vessel, and then went prowling about 
in expectation of some prey of greater value than the frag- 
ments of wood which were floating on the waves or had been 
cast on the beach. He did not, however, succeed so well as 
he had expected, and was likely to have to come away very 
little richer than he descended. At length, however, he did 
obtain possession of a large brass pan, which had been 
rolled over and over until it had reached a spot from which 
the rogue could grasp it. As it was evident that he would not 
be able, that tide, to secure any booty more valuable than the 
brass pan, he prepared to make ofl" with that. 

He carried it without much difficulty until he arrived at 
the foot of the cliff where the lower end of his rope was 
dangling. Then the man had to prepare himself for an effort 
more vigorous than any he had yet put forth. The question 
to be solved was, '' How shall I climb this rope, and safely 
reach the top of the cliff, bearing along with me this load ? " 
The pan was a large one. So much the better would it be 
for him when he sold it to the '' dealer in marine stores," 
who was one of the receivers-general of all doubtful goods 
to be disposed of in that neighbourhood. So much the worse 
now for the present possessor of the pan, who was sur- 
rounded by a rising tide, and could not make up his mind to 
leave the pan, yet scarcely could hope to carry it with him. 
The man resolved that the attempt should be made. Certain 
it was that in climbing the rope with such a burden, both 
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hands wonld be needed. The rogae therefore hung the pan 
around his neck by means of some cord ; and then, without 
farther delay, commenced the ascent. For some time he 
succeeded qnite as well as he expected: perhaps, on the 
whole, a little better. His progress was slow, but steady. 

Certainly climbing up a rope with a heavy brass pan around 
the neck is neither so easy nor so pleasant as sUding down a 
rope. But the man had not been used to give up on account 
of trifles. So onward and upward he proceeded. When, 
however, he had climbed half the height required, his strength 
began sensibly to abate, and he found it needfal to employ 
his utmost vigour to make any progress whatever. Still by 
such means he could get a little higher. When he was near 
the top, he felt that he could not hold on much longer. His 
foot was partially resting in a crevice of the rock, so that he 
had a mementos time for reflection, and he perceived that 
something must be done before his foot left that crevice, and 
without long delay, or he would certainly fall to the ground 
and perish. Beach the top, encumbered as he was, he could 
not. To attempt to slide down the rope he dared not. His 
hands and knees were sore and bleeding with what they had 
already endured, and he felt on the point of fainting. K his 
foot was once withdrawn from the crevice, so that his full 
weight, and that of his heavy booty, came upon his wounded 
hands and knees, the result might be fatal. He wished that 
he had yielded before he had climbed so high ; but the wish 
was vain. Gould he have got rid of the brass pan, there 
might have been a chance of his gaining the top by making a 
desperate effort, regardless for the time of any pain he would 
have to suffer ; but, alas ! he had tied the booty too securely 
around his neck, and the cord was so strong that it would 
not break. What could be done? Must he perish thus 
miserably ? All this was pondered in a very brief space. 
** The Lo7'd is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
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should perish, but that all should come to repentance, ''^ The 
man was to be spared a little longer. A happy thought was 
s^gg^sted to the terrified man. He remembered that he had in 
his pocket a large clasp-knife, which, if it could be used, would 
easily sever the cord by which the pan was suspended. Very 
cautiously, yet as rapidly as possible, the man endeavoured 
to take the knife from his pocket. Meanwhile his foot must 
retain its hold in the crevice. Could the knife be laid hold 
of, and opened, and used, without disturbing the man's 
precarious footing ? Life seemed to depend on the success 
or failure of the attempt. The e£fort was successful. In a 
moment the large brass pan was tumbling heavily down. A 
sound was heard as it struck upon the rocks beneath. The 
man breathed more freely. He was certainly far more glad 
to get rid of his prize than he had been to gain it. Now 
there was a chance for dear life. No longer did he feel half 
strangled as he had previously done. After a brief pause to 
recover breath, the man made a desperate e£fort, and speedily 
lay on the edge of the cliff, panting and worn, but safe ! 

That brass pan may serve to represent the bad habits by 
which many persons are hampered and injured. Some of 
these evil habits are worse than others ; but we shall find it 
disadvantageous to have any habits which are really evil. 
When we have become thoroughly accustomed to any course 
of conduct, we are likely to pursue it although we do not 
expect to derive therefrom either profit or pleasure. At first 
we may do that which is foolish or sinful because we expect 
to gain some sort of advantage by so acting. But when we 
have repeated the act often we shall find ourselves doing it 
without any thought or purpose, and regretting our having 
so acted before the deed has been fully accomplished. In 
every such case we have become burdened to our own 
grievous injury. 

Evil habits often prevent advancement. A maid-servant 

E 
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has an earnest desire to secure a situation of a superior kind 
to that which she at present occupies. No doubt she is, 
thus far, perfectly sincere. She well knows that there are 
young women who have less drudgery to perform than she 
has, and who yet receive higher wages. They have by some 
means attained a position in which their rectitude and truth- 
fulness, their thoughtfulness and aptitude, their neatness and 
gentleness and other qualifications are remunerated. She 
wishes to reach that higher position, yet fails so to do. She 
tries to climb, but can get no higher. She grumbles most 
days, and declares that she is the victim of ill-luck, and 
frequently changes her place, but she cannot reach the 
desired height. There is something which keeps her down. 
Frequently the hindrance is some bad habit she has formed. 
The rogue found it hard work to climb with a heavy brass 
pan fastened around his neck. In like manner the girl who 
is pert, or noisy, or slovenly, or dilatory, or defective in some 
other way, although her defects result more from habit than 
any determined purpose, is not likely to make the best of 
herself. 

Evil habits often occasion misery. Acts which, though 
faulty, are not really vicious, result in habits which are really 
vicious. Then the danger becomes serious. Beware of 
uttering a falsehood, whatever may be the inducement pre- 
sented or the pretext urged. Beware of acquiring a taste for 
strong drink, which may, in some season of sorrow or feeble- 
ness, lead you so to seek comfort therefrom as to become a 
drunkard. Beware of the first act of dishonesty ; — ^that which 
is so trifling that it seems as though there could be no harm 
in appropriating it to your use, may certainly be mentioned 
to its owner as a thing you desire and ask. To take that 
for which you dare not ask is theft. The man had almost 
perished in consequence of what his own hands had fastened 
around his neck. Form no evil habits. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SELF-BRANDED KAFFIR. 

Wntm^tac^ablc ^oneslQ. 

'Not parloitiinff, but ihoviiitg all 
good fiddUy ; thai ikei/ may 
adorn the tfoefWiM of Qod our 
Sano\a- in ail iMngt. " — Titcb 
ii. 10. 

OME ycMT-s ago, a misBiouary and bis at- 
teniiiKits were travelling : the missionary 
wiis BiiruabaB Shaw, and the conntrywas 
Kiiffir-l;ind. The party were riding in 
WLijii^cinfi drawn by oxen, and they had 
ii|if)ri);Ltiit!d a river which croHsed their 
path. Tiicre was no bridge, and it was 
necessary that they should get over the river as best they 
could. Having selected the place which was deemed most 
suitable, they began to descend towards the stream. But 
there was no properly formed road, the bank was steep and 
rocky, and oxen are not always easy to guide. The resnlt 
was that one of the waggons unfortunately broke away from 
the drag-chain, and rushed down the steep incline, pushing 
the amazed oxen before it more rapidly than such animals 
like to move. When Mr. Sbaw bad the opportunity of ex- 
amining the run-away waggon, he discovered that a long 
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and tUek bolt, by wbich the upper put of flie wi ggun wis 
iJMteoad to the fore wheels, had been greatlj damaged. For- 
tonatelj, however, he had, among other stores, a boh of 
somewhat similar size, and proceeded to replace the injnzed 
one. Bat he found that the spare boH was too large. It 
would be needful therefore to make aprolonged halt, kindle a 
fire, and call into requisition the skill of Mr. Tainton, the best 
artificer of the party. 

It happened that the accident had occurred at no great dis- 
tance from the huts of some Kaffirs. As was quite natural, 
these natives assembled around the mission party, observed 
the mischief done, and looked on whilst the blacksmith was 
preparing to insert the bolt. This was made red-hot, beaten, 
made red-hot again. A few more strokes, and Mr. Tainton 
was satisfied that it had been reduced to the required pro- 
portions. He therefore threw it on the ground to cool. All this 
had been seen by the Kaffirs, and one among them determined 
that he would have that bolt. Iron had become much prized 
by the natives. They had learned its properties and uses. 
They were equally deficient in materials and skill. Hence, if 
they could not secure iron in any other manner, they would, 
in exchange for a few pounds weight, give an ox or a cow. 
But they preferred to steal when that could be done, and 
were exceedingly adroit, enterprising, and successful in 
thieving. Each wore a wide kaross which would conceal much 
plunder. Sometimes a number would unite in a thievish 
attempt which seemed impracticable to one. In the presence 
of the lawful owner the toes of the thief would be employed 
instead of fingers. When the coveted object had been firmly 
grasped by those wonderfully trained toes, it would be con- 
cealed in the kaross, or passed along to an accomplice with 
marvellous dexterity. 

On the occasion we have referred to, the chief performer 
was unfortunate. He was but a youngster, and unaccustomed 
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to deal with hot iron Then there was no time to be lost 
Most likely the white man would speedily return to take np 
and nse the bolt At the very moment the missionary party 
were scattered all around and none of them at any great dia 
tance 80 the ju\enile thief placed himself near the iron 




and between it and the white men. So soon as it ceased to 
be red, the lad placed his foot on it, and grasped it firmly 
with his toes, and endeavonred by one vigorona effort to 
raise the heavy metal to a place of concealment. No doubt 
ho hcJ been from babyhood trained to endurance. But this 
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was too severe a test even for a yonng Kaffir. He could 
neither hold his prize nor restrain the scream of agony 
which would have utterance. Most likely, after a few days 
of suffering the pain would he gone, and in a few weeks the 
skin would be restored ; but it is probable that the marks 
of that unsuccessful attempt would be borne to the close of 
bis life. In olden time it was common, in various lands, 
to brand criminals. Disgraceful scars in the hand, on the 
shoulder, or other parts of the body, were in those days borne 
by many. But this young Kaffir had branded himself. Let 
us hope that he profited by the self-infiicted torture. 

Dishonesty invariably brands the culprit. The laws of our 
country are now much milder than in former ages. Hot iron 
is not one of the agencies by which we now seek to restrain 
and correct the criminals among us. Yet is there a mark set 
upon all those who depart from strict rectitude. Indeed we 
may speak of *^ marks," for the mischief has various forms. 
It is of the utmost importance that strict honesty should be 
maintained. Many may be tempted to slight departures from 
rectitude, and the danger of yielding to the evil suggestion 
may be increased by the apparent slightness of the o£fence. 
In aU such cases it is well to bear in mind what evils will 
result from any act of dishonesty. The branding-iron never 
fails to set its mark on the wrong-doer. Downright stealing 
will, most likely, be speedily followed by severe punishment. 
The culprit will probably be sent to prison, and perhaps may 
be henceforth a companion of thieves, sharing their guilt and 
misery. But each small dishonesty has necessarily its own 
evil results. 

Every dishonest act leaves a scar on the conscience. — All 
sorts of plausible excuses may be suggested by the crafty 
tempter, and may be eagerly accepted by the culprit. But, 
unless entirely ignorant of God*s revealed will, the trans- 
gressor well knows that these excuses are vain. The article 
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purloined may be of no great value to the rightful owner, 
and of much more service, apparently, to her who covets 
it. The young person's employer may not have dealt gene- 
rously with her according to the servant's view of the 
matter. Others with whom the girl is acquainted may, to 
her knowledge, be in the habit of similar appropriations of 
their mistress's property. The culprit may mentally resolve 
that on some future occasion full reparation shall be made. 
Exceedingly various are the pretexts by which the cunning 
and cruel adversary endeavours to beguile people into the 
snare. But if the Bible has ever been read or explained, — 
if the short sentence, <<Thou shalt not steal," has been 
imprinted on the memory, — all these futile reasonings fail to 
make the transgressor easy. She knows that theft is theft, 
and that she who steals is a thief, whatever self-deception 
may be practised. If the deed is done, the culprit is self- 
branded. There is no need of the officers of justice with 
their branding-iron, and charcoal fire lighted in the brazier. 
There is no need of the thoughtless or savage crowd finding 
a strange and inhuman delight in witnessing the shame and 
torture endured by a fellow-creature. The branding has 
already been inflicted. The designation '' Thief ^ has been 
marked on the conscience of the transgressor in characters 
which will not speedily be erased. 

"Every dishonest act enfeebles the moral power of the delin- 
quent. — The cable which is to hold some noble ship firm when 
stormy winds are blowing, or strong currents are rushing 
towards an adjacent and rocky coast, ought to be strong. Not 
merely rich merchandize may depend on its strength, but life, 
more precious than the most costly wares. Of what avail 
will it be that the anchor, or the stone-embedded ring, or the 
massive oaken post shall remain unmoved, if the cable by 
which the ship was connected with any one of these has 
parted asunder ? Those having the charge of the vessel must 
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look well to all upon which their safety depends, for the tem- 
pest will not ahate its violence at their hidding, nor will the 
mighty ocean stream cease to bear swiftly onward whatever 
is adrift on its surface. Thoughtless and mischievous lads 
might hack asunder one of the strands of that cable whilst 
testing the keenness of their newly-acquired knives, and they 
might deem no serious harm done, because the rope itself held 
together, and appeared during the bright summer day to be 
more than sufficient for all purposes. They might heedlessly 
allow one of its strands to be charred by the fire kindled 
for some boyish celebration or sport, and believe that no 
great injury had been effected. Certainly no calamitous result 
follows immediately. All things remain so much as they were 
that the officers of the ship are unaware of the damage done 
to the ship's cable. But when, amid the furioUs storm, the 
stress and strain are applied, and the rope proves insufficient, 
and the unhappy crew perish, the mischief is apparent. 
So each yielding to temptation renders it more likely that 
temptation will again be yielded to, and that, in some dark 
and tempestuous season, the Adversary will gain a terrible 
advantage over the trifler. 

"Every dishonest act wounds the feelings of friends. — A 
farmer, with a large holding, was removed by death, whilst 
his children were young. His widow felt that, for the sake 
of her children, she must, as far as possible, fulfil the tasks 
belonging to herself and those which had devolved on him 
whose loss she deplored. She, her dress, and habits, and 
views, belonged to the generation now almost passed. A large 
bunch of very bright keys hung by her side, near to a huge 
pocket. But by-and-by she secured the services of a maid- 
servant, who relieved her of much of her cares. Nothing 
was said respecting the keys. Perhaps no intention con- 
cerning them was ever formed. But when the servant, after 
many years of honourable and happy service, left) the family, 
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and other arrangements had to be made, the keys were all 
either lost or rusty. One cupboard, and chest, and drawer, 
after another, had been left unlocked, until at length the 
practice of using keys became discontinued. What pleasure 
must it have given to that maid-servant's friends to hear it 
affirmed of her in fature years, ''Everything was placed 
under her control. Mother did once possess a large bunch of 
keys, splendidly bright ; but before she went away, mother's 
keys were all lost or rusty." On the other hand, many a 
parent has felt, ** I would rather have buried my girl when 
she was a baby, than have lived to hear her called a thief, 
and not be able to contradict it." 

Every dishonest act damages the prospects of the offender, — 
Cast a log of wood into the midst of some large tidal stream, 
such as the Thames, or Mersey, or Humber, and you will 
not know when or where it will be next discerned. Ships by 
scores are floating up and down the river. Hundreds of per- 
sons are in these ships, and not one sees the log. It appears 
to have been for ever lost sight of. But there is no possi- 
bility of predicting correctly where it will next be observed. 
An act of dishonesty, though regarded as of trifling character, 
may reappear at a time and in a place most injurious to the 
perpetrator. A place of trust is vacant. Sarah wishes to 
have it. She reasons: ''There was a time when I had 
nothing but my strength and activity to take into the market, 
and therefore obtained but a low price ; but now I have 
years of experience, and of untarnished reputation, and of 
hard-earned respect : these ought to bring in something. 
If I can get paid for these, I shall do well." So Sarah 
applies for this place of trust, and easy work, and ample 
remuneration. Her testimonials are highly satisfactory, and 
extend back for many years. She is received in an en- 
couraging manner, and told that a reply will be forwarded 
in a few days. Then her services are declined, and she 
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must be content somewhat longer to make the best of her 
strength and activity. The discovery has been made : '* This 
really is the Sarah who, when under-housemaid, pur- 
loined a sixpence she found on the carpet. I should like to 
employ her ; but I dare not." So there is hard work again 
for the poor girl, and small pay. 




DOGS WORTHY OF IMITATION. 




Cnu Simu of '§Bxana. 

an dteeivt you vntk vain 
vordt: /or beca\ae of that 
thing! cotaeth Iht torath of Qcd 
upon tht efttWrtw of tUtiAedi- 
enee. Btytwitthtrtfortpar- 
taJcert mih tA«nt."— EFBeauKS 
V. 6, 7. 



GENTTjBMAN whilst staying at an inn, 
hull Dccaeian to take his pnrse from bis 
pocket. Soon after having done so, he 
kft the inn on buHinesB, Dnring the 
day he ifli again occasion for his pnrBe, 
F observed that a sovereign vrae missing. He could 
not be BOre when he had lost the gold coin. It might pos- 
sibly have fallen when he last used his purse at the inn. He 
might have lost the money previously. He waa certain that 
there was one sovereign less in his pnrse than there ought 
to have been. Beyond that he was anre of nothing on the 
subject. 

The gentleman transacted what bnaiuess was ncedfnl, and 
retnmed to the inn. One of the servants said to him, as he 
entered the honse, "We are afraid yonr dog is Ul, Sir. He 
has had nothing to eat. We have tried to indnce him to 
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have his dinner, but he has not touched it, and seems quite 
indisposed so to do. At the same time he growls if we offer 
to take it out of the room. It does seem strange that he will 
neither eat it, nor let us take it away.** 

As soon as the gentleman entered the room where the dog 
was lying, the mystery was cleared up. The animal sprang 
to its feet and hurried to its master. It dropped near to him 
the missing sovereign which it had been carefally guarding ; 
and then, too hungry to wait for caresses, hurried to the 
platter provided for its use, and hastily devoured its dinner, 
with an appetite which showed how much self-denial had 
been used in the protection of its master's property. 

This circumstance may serve to introduce a question which 
has sometimes perplexed those who wished to do what was 
right. Being in service which involved ftoue degree of trust 
and responsibility, they felt it to be their daty to act honestly. 
They were fully resolved to purloin nothiag. But the un- 
scrupulous and dishonest conduct of fellow- servants rendered 
their course somewhat difficult. A maid-servant may be 
fully determined to be honest herself. A sixpence which has 
accidentally fallen from her mistress's purse on to the ground 
is as safe, if she find it, as though in the owner's possession. 
Should her master thoughtlessly leave his purse on the table, 
he will lose nothing thereby, though she has to spend the 
forenoon in that room, and has reason to believe that un- 
counted silver and gold is in that purse. Yet even such a 
young woman may be drawn into complicity with crime 
through erroneous views of honour. Mistaken views may 
lead her astray. 

Let us suppose that the young woman has an associate, 
perhaps fellow- servant or otherwise, who is guilty of theft. 
Most likely the wrong-doing will, at the first, be trifling, 
and doubtless there will be some pretext for the dishonest 
act. Let us also suppose that she who desires to be honest 
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becomes acqnamted with the pnrloining which is going on. 
We may put it in this form that it may be more intelligible : 
— The housemaid is honest, but ascertains that the cook, 
without the consent or knowledge of her mistress, sells drip- 
ping and keeps the money herself, or gives a little tea and 
sugar from what is entrusted to her care to acquaintances 
who lurk about to receive such unlawful spoil. What is the 
duty of the housemaid in such a case ? She desires to act 
honotirably. But, under these circumstances, what course 
of conduct will be honourable ? Perhaps she has already 
had firmness enough to remonstrate with the cook. She 
has, however, merely been told to hold her tongue, threat- 
ened with some penalty if she interfere, and told how 
shameful is the character of a tale-bearer. The purloin- 
ing goes on, and being done cautiously and systematically, 
much plunder may be obtained before detection takes place. 
What must the housemaid do ? What is the honourable 
course ? 

We will place another case side by side with this. 
We will suppose that the worthy housemaid is very careful 
and economical as well as honest. She wishes to be unduly 
dependent on none. If spared to old age, she would like to 
have some little provision made for that period of feebleness. 
Perhaps, however, she does not look just now quite so far 
as the years when, if living, she must be an old woman. 
She has some expectation of being a wife before many years 
have passed. She kppws that he is very prudent, and is 
saving all he fairly can. Most likely he expects her to have 
saved a little also. She would like to surprise him, by 
having a store somewhat larger than he can reasonably have 
calculated on. So, though she dare not save by refusing all 
claims of charity or religion, she does save by turning a deaf 
ear to the pleadings of folly and vanity. She gets her wages 
monthly. Some months she lays by a few shillings, and 
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other months more. When the store amounts to a sovereign 
she takes it to the savings-bank, because then it will bring 
in interest. 

This model housemaid does not, however, find her plans 
to answer so well as she expected. Her store may prove 
more than he expects, but it is much less than ihe has looked 
for. She knows very little of arithmetic. She never knew 
much, and most of her stock of that kind has evaporated. 
Her method is to put all the shillings she can honestly get 
into a little box, which she carefully locks and places at the 
bottom of her trunk. When these shillings amount to 
twenty-five, and there is no anticipated need, she takes 
twenty to the bank, reserving the five for unforeseen wants. 
But she is puzzled to explain to herself how it is that her 
shillings require so much time, and so many augmentations, 
to make them into twenty-five. Fourteen and seven ought 
to be twenty-one. She feels sure of that. Early scholar- 
ship, and counting on her fingers, agree in producing this 
result. But there were fourteen last month ; she has spent 
nothing, she now spares seven from this month's wage, yet 
there are only nineteen. Sometimes the discrepancy is still 
more startling and mortifying. She has not been to the 
bank for half a year. How can this painfal mystery be ex- 
plained ? 

The mystery is explained at length. Her mistress has 
been accustomed to receive, somewhat frequently, a female 
visitor. Most likely they were acquainted in early life. 
The visitor, however, is evidently poor. Mrs. Slyall, the 
lady ill question, is no great favourite with the servants, 
though she has not much intercourse with them. That fact, 
however, does not seem of much importance. Perhaps it is 
occasioned in part by the circumstance that her clothes are 
very shabby, yet pretentious ; and in part by her manner 
being haughty and exacting. 
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One day (Thursday) the housemaid is busy setting in 
order the dining-room according to domestic statute made 
and provided in reference to the forenoon of that day. She 
has been charged to get on with her work, and has received 
an injunction which in varied phraseology she has had on 
some former occasions from her mistress : ** When you 
begin this room, I like you to finish before you leave it. So 
shut the door and push on." The door has been shut ac- 
cordingly, and the weekly task commenced, but a difficulty 
has arisen which perplexes the girl. She needs for the 
more effectual performance of her duties a packet of furniture 
paste. That, carefully wrapt up, is in the pocket of the 
dress in which she goes out in the evenings she is permitted 
to leave the house. She purchased the material as directed, 
purposing to take it from her pocket the moment she got in. 
But memories, in our days, are treacherous. 

Perhaps mistress may be grieved if she should perceive 
that the room has been left before the task has even been 
well-begun, so she had better never know. Therefore, our 
model housemaid slips off her shoes, glides rapidly and 
noiselessly upstairs, steps quickly into her own attic, and 
runs against Mrs. Slyall, who has the savings-box in her 
hand, and is in the act of appropriating a few shillings for 
her own use. Down drops the box and its contents, and 
loud screams the housemaid, and louder still Mrs. Slyall, 
and loudest of all the mistress in the room below, who, 
startled by the noise, surmises that her poor Mend has been 
struck dead in a fit whilst employed in a somewhat culpable 
manner. 

The case we have depicted may never have occurred. 
Most likely there never was one substantially resembling it. 
We have merely supposed it to present the question respect- 
ing honourable conduct in another light. Would the house- 
maid think the mistress honourable ? Will it be enough to 
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prove that she herself never plundered the box ? that she 
never shared the spoil ? that she did not suggest the criminal 
procedure ? that she really pitied the poor girl ? that she would 
have warned her, but felt bound in honour to her poor 
acquaintance not to betray her ? It is quite apparent what 
would have been really honourable conduct on the part of 
the mistress. Is it not equally clear what a servant should 
do when she knows that her employer is being robbed? 
Get no one into unnecessary trouble ; but never, even by 
silence, be accessory to theft. 

Let us finish the chapter with another narrative concerning 
the fidelity of a dog. The circumstance occurred some years 
ago, when wigs were frequently worn for ornament by those 
who had abundance of natural hair. A man who wore a 
wig, when not using it, generally hung it on a particular 
peg in his chamber. One day he lent this wig to a friend, 
probably because the friend's was undergoing some repair or 
alteration. Whilst his friend still retained and used the wig, 
its owner called on him and had some chat. The owner of 
the wig was accompanied by his dog when he paid the visit, 
and did not at once perceive that the dog had tarried in the 
sitting-room of his friend. The dog, however, had remained 
behind, to carry out a plan he had devised on behalf, as he 
supposed, of his master's just claims. He sat, unobserved 
by the borrower, until a favourable moment came. Then, 
with a sudden bound, he sprang on the man's shoulders, 
seised the wig, and ran off with it. When the dog reached 
home, he made his way to his master's chamber, and was 
found trying to hang the wig in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER Xt. 



THE BRAVE POLICEMAN. 



Inbinclblt lirftgrifj. 

" I/vAen ye do weH, and taftr for 
_^ it, yt take it jwtienrfy, this it 

It' iV aaxplaiU mth Qod." — 1 Peteb 
^ V^_ ii. 20, 

w'stnot ffive up the keys. I must 
1/ dull/." Snoh were the word§ of 
Chiiike Brett, sergeant of police, in the 
JIiLiicUcster force. The worda were noble 
c of the circnmetances under which 
iL're ottered, and they onght not 
ep^edily to be forgotten. On the after- 
of Wednesday, September 18th, 1867, the prison 
van left the City Court for the gaol at about half-past three 
o'clock, in chafge of Sergeant Brett, who had long been 
known as a trustworthy officer. On this occasion, Mr. 
Brett knew that he wae placed in a position of special 
reBponaibility. In the van were several prisoners charged 
with crimes or misdemeanours of ordinary kind ; but there 
were two whose cases had attracted considerable public 
attention. These were known as Colonel Kelly and Captain 
Deasy. They were believed to have eerved in the United 
States during the civil war ; and were suspected of 
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lHsimMmM«) |irAciicoi against the Engfin h Govenunent. 
\I^MY tiiithiut'Ui under the plea of patriotism, were exehing 
»v^MMun» ttiul wi»r« hoping by force to effect the separation 
v^l livUu^J h'tMu Uio British empire. KeDy and Deasy were 
^u|»^»v''«v\t K» \^ aiuong the ringleaders in this mischievons 
u^.yv^^^^^l- UWH**»» whilst the lovers of order were specially 
««uvH^H>( IIh^I >iy^^x and others of like conduct, should be 
Itvk'i' ^^ ^Iv'tv V'U«HHiy uuUl the excitement of the ignorant and 
^^v^^^y^S *i^»^^ ^v^ «ub»id&d» others who sympathized with 
iH » U»^iiva*t ^iiv*HM(HUy kwown as Fenians) were exceedingly 
v^i\Hti4i \^\ ^W«v WdWv« should be liberated. Because of 
Uii^ hUI^ (4 ^wWw v^^ia*i«u a»d in consequence of warnings 
Uv^*\v4. iiu> iM<^iiKtoaW* |p*Y^ directions that a considerable 
»»M>..».v4 I a fH4ivviwvi* !*lMfcl^l ^uard the prison van which was 
W > v>4vv> KvvUv ty^U tV<ii;»Y \s> the gaol. 

\a lUo \«^ >«»*ii Ivt^vijog the City Court, Sergeant Brett 
W\\ KiH ^Uuov uji*iU^» and received the keys of the Tan, 
itvri Uiv' U\>\4- Ua4 b^n locked. Thus it was supposed that 
lui (U.40 sviUvi i^btain entrance to the van, nor escape thae- 
Uv'u^, wiih^^ul permission from Brett. The van proceeded 
uiuuvUv'Mtvvl uuiil it arrived under a railway bridge idikh 
V M»)uiij» U.Yd^ Koad. At this point several men stepped out 
\\\^wyx W^ main road, evidently with the intention of stopping 
tUvi vuu, They were armed with revolvers and other 
\\^u|tvmu. One of the assailants fiVed a shot at the driver. 
^ Wl^sy^ shuts were fired, wounding the horses. Some of the 
ubbuiUuts endeavoured to break open the van, but found the 
^uttk impraotioable. A shot was fired at the lock. Those 
W^p had oUmbed upon the top of the van used stones, and 
l^ivmw^ra, and axes in their endeavours to force an entrance, 
lluvt they might rescue the prisoners in whom they were 
iutt)luHted« But all these e£fbrts were in vain. Something 
U)Utti be upeedily accomplished, or the daring attempt would 
|)Vuve fiuitless« The small door, or slide, through which 
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the keys had been handed to Brett, had been forced open. 
One of the ringleaders of the assailants demanded the keys. 
Not a moment was to be lost. No doubt a large force of 
armed police would be on the spot very speedily ; the military 
would soon arrive ; already loyal citizens were gathering to 
the aid of the constables in charge. All depended on the 
next few moments. ** Give us the keys, at once, or you are 
a dead man," was the demand from without. ** No ! I must 
not give up the keys. I must do my duty," was the in- 
trepid reply from within. A report of one more revolver 
was heard. Charles Brett fell helpless on the floor of the 
van. A ball had passed through his temple, destroying one 
eye, and entering the brain. The murdered man could no 
longer offer any resistance. Some women charged with 
theft were in the same part of the van as poor Brett. They 
were, of course, greatly terrified. One of them handed out 
the keys as quickly as possible. Kelly and Deasy were 
quickly released, and, though handcuffed, succeeded in 
escaping. Sergeant Brett was in a short time taken to the 
Inflrmary, insensible and dying. There he soon breathed 
his last. A few weeks afterwards three of his cruel as- 
sailants were hanged for their murderous deed, and several 
others were doomed to penal servitude. But the fidelity of 
Charles Brett must not be forgotten. The words we have 
recorded were noble, and deserve to be long remembered. 

A nursemaid frequently has an important charge entrusted 
to her. The health, and morals, and habits of her employer's 
children may depend largely on the girl's attention to her 
duty. Keys are thus placed in her keeping which are of 
great importance. When she takes those children out for a 
walk, it might seem pleasant to her to neglect them in order 
to secure her own gratification. She may desire a walk 
with some acquaintance, leaving the children to themselves, 
and liable to accident or to association with vulgar and 

F 2 
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naughty childreii idioin they may happen to meet with. 
The maid may think thai it would be very nice to tak^ the 
children to some cottage where she could have a long and 
nninterrnpted gossip with some news-loving and news- 
retailing acquaintance. The children, meanwhile, will be 
breathing a more confined and periiaps impure atmosphere 
than they would have done had they remained in their own 
home. The nurse ought to restrain any such desire which 
may arise. She ought to be fidthful to her trust. Wounds 
may otherwise be inflicted which time will scarcely heal. 
The health of the children, their tempers, their morals, 
their modes of speech, may be injuriously affected. Scars 
may remain in future years. ''At any rate, it certainly must 
be right to fulfil a lawfal task which I have voluntarily 
undertaken, and for which 1 receive recompense. I have no 
right to eat my employer's bread, and take wages from his 
hand, and then neglect that which is assigned to me as my 
task. Let idle, and thoughtless, and selfish girls manifest the 
nnworthiness of their character. I will try to do that which 
is right. / must not give up the keys. I must do my duty ! *' 
The property of employers must necessarily be to a large 
extent within the reach and under the care of servants. In 
this respect they ought to act honourably. Some unhappy 
girls have so far yielded to temptation as to take that which 
did not belong to them. The result has been that they have, 
sooner or later, been detected. They have either been dis- 
missed in disgrace or have been sent to prison. But those 
who are folly determined not to purloin their employers* 
property may, at times, be in danger of falling short of their 
manifest duty. A master or mistress may be wronged 
without anything belonging to them being placed in your 
pocket or in your trunk. That which is valuable may be 
wasted. Girls that are very careful of their own things, and 
soon angry if any one damages them, are sometimes very 
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heedless concerning that which belongs to their employers. 
As the girl has not to provide the money to pay for soap, 
and coals, and candles, for bread, and sugar, and meat, she 
thinks little of wasting these things. One day this may be 
done to gratify herself, and another day to save herself a 
little trouble, and at other times from sheer thoughtlessness. 
Then, though she has honesty enough to prevent her purloin- 
ing her employer's goods, or even wasting them to any large 
extent, she may still be in peril of falling short of her duty. 
Those with whom she is associated may not possess a sense 
of honour as high and creditable as her own. They may be 
resolved to wrong the employer. Of course they will have 
some kind of pretext. They can affirm that there is no harm 
in their roguery, though they could not prove their affirma- 
tion to any jury of conscientious people in any part of the 
country ; but they will be very angry with any one who 
presumes to interfere with them. They will be more enraged 
if the intermeddler be a fellow- servant; most of all if she 
be younger than themselves, or occupying an inferior posi- 
tion in the household. What must be done in such a case ? 
Shall the girl, who is herself honest, close her eyes to the 
iniquity? Most assuredly not I If the evil doers will yield to 
her expostulations, it will be well ; but if not, she must warn 
her employers, whatever the risk. ** They may call me by 
ill names. It is possible that even the mistress may think I 
only meant to gain favour by my information. But I will 
not, on any condition, stand silent whilst those whose bread 
I am eating are vilely wronged. 1 must not give up the keys. 
I must do my duty.** 

The character of employers is to some extent at the mercy 
of servants. Sooner or later slander finds its way back to 
those who first sent it forth, and blanches their cheeks, and 
makes their knees to tremble for fear. But, before that hour 
of retribution arrives, those who are innocently calumniated 
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may have been grievously injured. At first they may have 
had no reason to think that acquaintances thought less highly 
of them than they did previously. When it became apparent 
that something was wrong, there was much difficulty in 
tracing the evil to its source. If even this was at length 
accomplished, it was altogether impossible to dry up or purify 
the many streams which had flowed in various directions. 
The slanderer, however much disposed to do so, would be 
utterly incapable of undoing the mischief effected by her 
foolish and untruthful statements. There are too many 
strangely disposed to listen to evil-speaking. The demand 
for scandal is generally considerable. The retailer is never 
esteemed, but the mischievous merchandize in which he deals 
is never without a market. Deal not in the harmful trash. 
Sacredly guard the character of all with whom you are 
associated ; but especially that of your employers. If ever 
you are solicited to defame those you serve, think of the 
brave policeman. " I must not give up the keys. I must 
do my duty." 



" He did that which was 
right in the sight of the 
Lord." — 2 Kings xv. 3. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FAULTY TIME-PIECE. 




'Not Bifti eye-iervkt, as men-pltai^a : 
lut a» lite tenantt of Chritt, doing 
Ike mil of Oad from the heart."— 
Ephesiahs vi. 6. 



HE time-piece could not be depended 
on. It was very convenient in size, 
being Bo small that it could be readily 
taken from one room to another, and 
yBi with figures on the dial-plate so 
distinct that they conld be Been across any ordinary sized 
apartment. The general appearance of the time-piece was 
tinobjectionable. There have been many haudBomer, yet 
it waB not nnprepoBseasing. But it conld not be depended 
on. Now and then it wonld stop. Perhaps it would begin 
again of its own accord. Perhaps it would not. If its 
owner chose to watch it, and give it a gentle shake when- 
ever the ticking ceased, the pointers wonld arrive at bed- 
time aa soon as most other pointera. Of course if the 
owner did not happen to discern the cessation of the tick- 
ing until some time had elapsed, the hands needed to be 
rectified. When the time -piece was proceeding in an 
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orderly manner, and all concerned left it for a few honrs, 
they might find that its due amount of progress had 
been made, but it might be quite otherwise. The little 
clock went quite fast enough at times, but when left with- 
out oversight was apt to stop. The owner thought it too 
good to throw away, but it certainly needed mending. 

You may have read a short inscription placed on a 
clock-case which claimed for that clock (one of the ancient, 
immense, and highly respectable eight-day clocks of which 
our grandparents were proud) a much higher character 
than could have been justly given to the faulty time-piece 
just mentioned. The inscription read somewhat in this 
manner : — 

" I labour here with all my might 
To tell the hours of day and night ; 
A pattern take I pray by me, 
And serve thy God as I serve thee." 

The latter is the sort of clock which most of us would 
like to have in our houses. Though some may affirm 
that not much poetry can be found in the rhymes just 
quoted, we may discover a lesson of some importance. Un- 
deviating fidelity is a virtue of great worth, and one which 
all, in whatever sphere of life, will do well to cultivate. 
We ought not to need a master's hand to shake us, gently 
or roughly, nor even a master's eye to arouse us, in order 
to ensure the performance of duty. 

Undeviating fidelity promotes true peace of mind. — What 
is within my soul is of far greater importance to me than 
that which is outside. If there be gloom within, it is of 
little consequence to me what sunshine may be outside; 
and if there be brightness within, the external darkness is 
of no great moment. That which originates from without is 
to me of importance in proportion as it penetrates to the 
interior. Those who are inside a cottage are chiefly affected 
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by that which finds entrance to the cottage. The snow 
and hail and rain may do so, and therefore become an 
occasion of much inconvenience and annoyance. The fierce 
winds may unroof the lowly dwelling, ox may enter by 
crevices, chinks, and broken windows, and may therefore 
benumb those who depend for shelter on the cottage. But 
if these invaders can be effectually excluded, the occupants 
of the little house are in comfort and safety, whatever be 
going on outside. They enjoy the warmth of the fire glow- 
ing on the hearth ; they delight in the shelter afforded by 
their humble home ; they sit in the light of the lamp burn- 
ing in their midst ; they hold intercourse with each other 
during the leisure of the. winter's night, uninjured by the 
inclemency of the weather. If they discern the tempest's 
power, their sense of security and comfort is enhanced 
thereby. What is within the cottage is to them, for the 
present, of far greater moment than all that is outside. Of 
course, if one of the walls should give way, and allow the 
storm to get inside, the comfort of the occupants would be 
brought to an end. 

In like manner, though even more completely, our real 
happiness depends on what is within the soul. Poverty, 
and sickness, and bereavement hiave much influence over us. 
They may, if we seek not grace from God, make us really 
miserable, but they can only do that in consequence of our 
failing to ask for Divine help. But if we neglect our 
duty, and only do what is justly expected of us, when the 
eye of a master or mistress is upon us, or because we 
know that our employers will speedily examine our work, 
how can we be truly happy ? There is an occasion of dis- 
quietude within. The consciousness that we are acting an 
unworthy part will trouble us. Perhaps for a time we may 
succeed in silencing the reproving voice, but it will only 
be for a time. True peace of mind can be secured and main- 
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tained only by daily striving to do that which is right. 
Whether there are many onlookers, or few, or none, we 
must do our duty. 

Undeviating fidelity generally results in prosperity. — ^Un- 
doubtedly there are cases in which Almighty God deems it 
best that one of His servants trying to do His will should 
remain poor and afflicted to the close of his earthly pilgrim- 
age. For the most part, however, those who refuse to leave 
the narrow way, whatever inducement is offered, prove that 
it leads to comforts far beyond what otherwise would have 
been theirs. ** Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come." Not only sometimes, however, but frequently, the 
upright man is severely tested before the advantage is 
gained. Those who are unscrupulous in their dealings do 
frequently contrive, for a season, to avoid somewhat of the 
toil and burden-bearing which fairly belong to them, and to 
lay hold on some prizes which are not their due. In these 
ases, and they are many, we must wait patiently, and hold 
on to God and the right. "Fret not thyself because of 
evil-doers, neither be thou envious against the workers of 
iniquity." " Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright : 
for the end of that man is peace." In the Bible we read 
many instances of the final success of the righteous, and of 
the shame and overthrow of the unjust. In other books you 
have doubtless read of similar cases. Perhaps you will not 
object to be informed of another such circumstance which is 
quite true, though very remarkable, and perhaps not to be 
found anywhere else in print. 

Some years ago a gentleman came to this country from a 
foreign land. He was rich, and in his own land had the 
title of " Count." He settled for a time in a pretty town on 
the sea-coast. It was not generally known why he had 
come to live in England ; but we need not to be much sur- 
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prised that he made this choice. We are folly persuaded 
that there is no land under heaven equal, on the whole, to 
Britain. Nobody was disposed to question his right to live 
in the little town, for he was very benevolent. He spent a 
great deal of money, and paid for all he needed very promptly. 
He was also very generous towards the suffering and poor 
when their cases were made known to him. So, although 
there was about him a little mystery, and considerable 
eccentricity, most people thought well of him. He certainly 
was peculiar. He had two dogs, which dined when he 
dined, and slept in the same room as himself. Being a 
bachelor, he was likely to have a few strange ways. The 
dogs had food cooked for them as regularly and with as 
much care as their master ; and though they did not sit at 
table with him, they had one advantage — ^he waited on them, 
and they were not expected to attend to his wants whilst 
dining. The beds on which they slept were very soft, and 
made very comfortable. Then, the Count was very par- 
ticular about his horses. He had the stable fitted up almost 
as handsomely as a drawing-room. As, however, the owner 
of the stable was a builder, and was employed to decorate 
his own property, allowed to charge whatever he thought 
proper, and was paid at once, he found no fault with the 
Count's proceedings. Mahogany was not a sort of wood 
generally employed in forming stalls for horses ; but the 
Count paid for it, and the stable still remained the property 
of the builder with whom the Count and his dogs lodged. 

Occasionally the Count went to London. He seemed to 
have no rule as to when he went nor as to how long he 
remained. Most likely both circumstances depended on the 
wishes of friends, and varying engagements and enjoyments. 
One of these visits to London occurred during the winter. 
When taking leave of his host and hostess, he was very 
stringent in laying down one law. The fires in his sitting- 
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room and in his bed-room were to be lighted each day as 
though he occupied them. This would be the only act of 
service which he should require of them during his absence, 
and they would receive the full amount of money which 
they had when both he and his dogs must be waited on, 
which payment was regarded even by them as exceedingly 
ample. No wonder that they readily promised that his 
wishes should be strictly attended to. ''It may seem a 
whim," he said, ** but I really do not know when I may 
return, and may not know many days or hours before I do 
so, and I am nervously afraid of the damp of your English 
climate. So, if you please, let there be a fire in each room 
every day, just as though I were with you." For a few days 
the promise was kept. Then the fires remained unlighted for 
a day. As no mischief seemed to result from the neglect, 
it was repeated. Soon the grates remained cold for. several 
days together. No doubt the arrival of the Count would, as 
on former occasions, be duly announced by letter. A good 
roaring fire in each grate for twelve hours would dissipate 
the damp thoroughly. The Count's whim was a foolish 
one. He would be no worse for their partial disregard of 
it. One day, however, the Count walked in. He proceeded 
to his rooms at once, satisfied himself that the requirement 
had been neglected for some days together, and at once set 
about seeking fresh lodgings. 

Now in that same town there lived a very good man. 
He did not merely wish to appear good. He had for many 
years been trying to be a real Christian. All his neigh- 
bours believed in his uprightness and kindness. Nobody 
in the township was more ready to do a generous deed. 
His life had been, on the whole, a very happy one. His 
face looked one of the happiest in i;he congregation when he 
was in chapel, and his home was the abode of peace and 
comfort. But he was not rich. Of late he had become 
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poorer; and occasionally he was harassed hy the fear lest 
he shonld not have enough in his old age. His Heavenly 
Father had hitherto provided for him; hnt how was the 
fntnre to be supplied ? The rich and generous Count was 
led to the house of the good man, and he and his dogs were 
soon enjoying themselves therein, to their satisfaction, and 
to the advantage of the upright man, his worthy wife, and 
their family. ** It shall be well with the righteous.'* 

Undeviating fidelity is approved hy God, — We read in St. 
Paul's Epistle to Titus : << Exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please them well in all things ; 
not answering again ; not purloining, but showing all good 
fid^elity; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things." They are warned against mere ** eye 
service," but directed to perform all their tasks ** heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men." Whilst Almighty God 
observes and guides the affairs of kings and nobles. He is 
not heedless concerning the doings of servants. 

God approves men who are endeavouring to he really up- 
right, not those who are only anxious to seem righteous. 

Should we detect within ourselves any resemblance to the 
faulty time-piece, let us seek by Divine help to have the 
mischief rectified. It will not be wise to employ more pains 
in striving to seem good, than would have been needful 
to become really good. We must maintain undeviating 
rectitude. 
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" Patient continuance in well 
doing." — Romans ii 7. 
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FAjrST XSD THE GUS, 




Coiii||[iiiiin bil^ Otbm- 

"SantMU, obrg im aB Ihitgt jm 
mailtrt (Ktordii^ folic jfoi , n 



■^^^^vXCEPT io extreme cae«8, do vdiat yoo a 
Wiwt' tr^ ^^ ''''''^ ^^ vonr employers. Ton liave your 
^mfmKt '*k o«-n wtlfare to promote, and therefore a 
a=e m:iy arise in which injimctiona shall 
.p. \-!! uTireaBooable that if persisted in, 
m^ \ikit\j to be repeated, it will be better 
at a suitable time, and in suitable mamier, for yon to leave 
the sitoatioB. Yoa have a God to serve, and a command 
which is clearly opposed to His revealed will most not be 
obeyed. A firm stand and prompt must be talten. We 
moat not sin if a king or qneen should order ns to do bo. 
We not only may decline, bnt most do so. Yon have 
some degree of jodgment, and therefore may be folly 
satisfied that circumstances have so changed that yonr 
mistress if present would be earnestly desirons for you to 
act differently from what she last enjoined. In these cases 
the directions of a mistress may be set aside. Bnt in 
general, and invariably unless the case be very special, yon 
moat comply promptly and cheerftilly with the orders given. 
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Your mistress may reasonably eoapect this. — ^Your relation 
to each other is such that so long as it continues it is seemly 
that you should readily obey. Possibly you may some day 
be a mistress yourself. In that case you will see the 
reasonableness of this arrangement, and may now do so if 
you are disposed. In most cases she must suffer the loss, 
not you, if the wisest course be not adopted. Possibly by 
the joint remaining in the oven ten minutes after you are 
satisfied it is quite sufficiently cooked, it may be burned 
to a cinder. But your mistress has a right to keep it there 
so much longer if she thinks it is not yet enough, for she 
will have to pay the butcher's bill, if she has not already 
done so. Her directions in the laundry may result either in 
the dirt remaining in the linen; or the colours, however 
fast, being washed out of the prints ; or the flannels becom- 
ing far too short and far too thick ; but after gently stating 
your views, if you have not done so on some previous 
occasion, let the mistress have her way. The draper will 
look to her for the settlement of all outstanding accounts, 
and for payment for fresh supplies. Your ideas concerning 
the cleaning of paint and the polishing of furniture may differ 
from those of your mistress, and possibly you have done more 
in this way than she has ; nevertheless, the credit or dis- 
credit of that house rests chiefly with her. Frequently you 
might prefer to employ your time in a different manner from 
that prescribed, and you may believe that you could thereby 
secure larger leisure for yourself, with no loss to the family. 
But your time is the property of your mistress. You have 
sold it to her. When you buy nine yards of merino, and 
pay for it, you expect to have it. You would regard your- 
self as wronged if the draper sent you only seven and a half. 
Would you be pleased or satisfied if he sent the entire nine, 
but cut out according to his notions ? Your mistress has a 
right to all the hours you have sold to her. 
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Family comfort mil be thus promoted. — On board ship it is 
wisely arranged that one man shall have charge of the vessel, 
and but one at once. The man in authority may be Captain, 
Mate, or lieutenant, but there is for the time one responsible 
officer, and all know who he is. There may be very clever 
men on the forecastle. Perhaps some apprentice lad who 
has been at sea a few months, thinks he could manage the 
ship much better than she is managed, for he certainly has 
been at school more recently than any other on board. 
Perhaps some old sailor who has been on the -salt water, 
with but brief intervals on shore, during the last half century, 
might really now and then improve the arrangements of the 
voyage. He will do well to give as many respectful hints 
as the officers will accept from a subordinate. But he will 
cheerfully obey orders, and the lad will discover that he too, 
willingly or otherwise, must comply. There is no time for 
discussion, disputing, and disobeying when a squall is coming, 
or a lee shore or rock is near, or an ocean steamer is 
steering right on them. To have one in authority, possessed 
even of moderate ability, and for all to know at once whose 
commands they are to obey, is a vast advantage. Even des- 
potism is better than anarchy. Then in families where any 
servant can leave at a month's notice, and all are vigilantly 
protected during the month by magistracy and public opinion, 
there is not much danger of any dreadful manifestation of 
despotism. Those families enjoy the greatest amount of 
comfort wherein, from a desire to please the Father in 
heaven, those at the head are wise and gentle in their 
directions, and the subordinates are prompt and cheerful in 
their compliance. You can, by Divine grace, attend to one 
of these essentials. 

Needless responsibility wUl be avoided, — One of the burdens 
belonging to those in authority, whether in ships, or factories, 
or families, or nations, is that they must give directions on 
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which much will depend, or by neglecting to do so subject 
themselves to hlame and remorse. No right-minded person 
will cowardly shrink from responsibility assigned to him by 
Providence. If results prove disastrous, and he has done 
his best and utmost, he must cheer himself by the conscious- 
ness of right-doing. But when terrible mischief occurs, 
and it is clearly the result of meddling and disobedience, 
there can be no such comfort. One Good Friday a widowed 
mother was much delighted to have her children around her 
for Easter holidays, and yet somewhat solicitous concerning 
one of her sons. He had been during the half year at a 
City school, to which he was expecting to return. He had 
at home been occasionally allowed to amuse himself with 
a small gun. As he was fourteen years old, no doubt 
Frederick thought himself quite competent to manage fire- 
arms, especially as he had frequently loaded and fired the 
gun already mentioned. The mother, however, was not so 
thoroughly satisfied concerning the prudence of her dear lad. 
She therefore gave the gun in charge to her son-in-law. 
Fred was only to load and shoot when under the supervision 
of his brother-in-law, who was much older than himself. 
Fred thought this to be a very needless caution on the part of 
his mother, and was both mortified and impatient. The gun 
had, however, been carefully concealed, so that, until the 
brother-in-law was at leisure, his sport appeared at an end. 
Fred, however, was on friendly terms with Fanny, the maid- 
servant, who was four or five years his senior, and ought to 
have respected the views and wishes of her mistress. It 
transpired that Fanny by some means had ascertained where 
the gun had been hidden. She told the lad where it was. 
In doing so she must have known that she was accepting a 
needless and very serious responsibility. But Fanny had no 
fear of consequences. She was glad to please the good-natured 
lad. 

G 
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Fred went ont immediately after breakfast. He was 
really much more successful than some sportsmen much 
taller than himself. He shot three sparrows and one black- 
bird. Of course he returned home much elated. Could his 
mother dear, or anybody else, deny his fitness to carry fire- 
arms ? The excited boy showed his game to Fanny, and the 
young woman possibly congratulated herself as being above 
the needless fears of the over-anxious mother. When the 
gun had been carried back to the chamber by Fred himself, 
the maid-servant's responsibility appeared to terminate. 

The end, however, had not yet come. Fanny had not yet 
experienced all the results of her thoughtless contravention 
of her mistress's wishes. A younger brother had now ascer- 
tained where the gun was concealed. He went upstairs and 
brought the gun down, went to the door, and immediately 
fired. Success crowned the attempt of this very juvenile 
sportsman. He had shot a wren. Fred had regarded him- 
self as quite content with the exploits of the morning, but 
his ambition was again fired. One more shot, and then 
Fred proceeded to load the gun in the kitchen. Fanny was 
sitting there quietly reading, it being Good Friday. As Fred 
put on the cap, the gun by some means was discharged. 
The contents were lodged in the head of the unfortunate 
young woman. As soon as a medical man arrived, he per- 
ceived that she could not possibly survive. Yet for a little 
time she lingered on in agony. Such an accident might 
have happened to the most obedient ; but there was a degree 
of blame which all must have deeply regretted. Do what is 
right in the sight of God, and you will be prepared for mis- 
chances. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ELASTIC STEEL. 

Control ai Scmptr. 

He tR/U M stoio to anger U better 
than the mighty ; and he thai 
ndetk kU tpirit than ke that 
taieth a eity." — Phov, xvi 32. 

IIEFFIETJ) has loDg been famoiia for its 
i-iitlei-j , Wion the nse of forks was as 
VLt unknown in England, and the qneene 
and j)viiiceBBea of this realm, as well as 
the common people, managed to eat their 
i without a fork of any kind, the 
tnlilo-knivee of Sheffield were regarded in 
London and the provincial cities aa the best. Swords and 
breastplates were made of good steel in the town of Sheffield 
a long time before any cotton had been spun in Manchester, 
or a single bale of raw material had been brought into 
Lancashire. The cottagers of England had nsed the 
" whittles " made in Sheffield, and had come to regard them 
aa indispensable for household purposes, ages before any 
labouring man had regaled himself with a pipe of tobacco, 
or any worthy dame had been refreshed with a cup of tea. 
The artizans of Sheffield have therefore been studying and 
practising tbe laws of their craft for many generations. Yet 
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they still find it a difficult task to impart the right temper 
to steel. Not every one who styles himself "cutler" can 
accomplish this. The metal must neither he too soft nor 
too hard. That man is no hungler who can turn out a first- 
rate article, suitable either for razor, knife, or surgical 
instrument ; for watch-spring, crinoline, or elastic wire. 
A needle that will snap rather than bend in the slightest 
degree, might be produced by a booby, and a needle that 
would bend in any direction required, and every direction, 
but which would remain crooked, might be produced by 
another booby. But one which will bend freely, yet, so soon 
as the pressure is removed, recover its former shape, requires 
a man for its manufacturer. Many and various are the 
expedients and processes employed in order to ensure the 
desired result. Into these there is no need that we should 
attempt to enter, as the lesson of which we are in search lies 
in another direction. 

{Excellence of temper is of vast importance in human 
beings. By this we do not mean a mere heedlessness which 
sometimes is unduly honoured by the name of ^'good 
temper." Steel may be too soft as well as too hard. Men 
and women may be too easy as well as too excitable. Beal 
excellence is of incalculable worth. To be resolute that, so 
much as lies within our power, the task before us shall be 
well done, yet, at the same time, to be calm when circum- 
stances are so adverse, or people are so stupid, indolent, or 
unreasonable, that the workmanship is marred after all, is 
what we must aim at. Either extreme is easily attained 
compared with the happy medium. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in early life, we pass from one to anoUier frequently 
and rapidly. Unless we are really in earnest to acquire a 
right tone of character, we shall eventually settle down in 
one of the extremes ; and be either like the steel which will 
break rather than bend, or like that which will bend as any 
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idler may choose, and remain crooked in that direction nntil 
some one else vary the deformity. Our character, after the 
many changes experienced in early life, will most likely in 
snch case be determined by our constitutional tendencies. 

The following paragraph appeared in '* The Watchman *' 
newspaper during the summer of 1865. ''A correspondent 
writes as follows from North-Cave : — * On Tuesday, the 
18th July, ** The Doctor " died suddenly at North-Cave, 
aged twenty-eight years, having been the travelling com- 
panion of the Wesleyan ministers in the Howden circuit 
fifteen years, and occasionally employed in the local work 
three years. He was quietly interred in a suitable place, 
which will be marked by a tree planted on his grave. I 
may add that this paragraph refers to a horse which was a 
great favourite with all the ministers who travelled in the 
circuit ; and they will, I doubt not, be interested in the 
account of his death.' *' 

Among others who read that paragraph with mingled 
amusement and sadness was the writer of these chapters. 
Many hundreds of miles had ** The Doctor " and I travelled 
together in darkness or storm, to say nothing of those in 
which we had been companions under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. Never was a whip taken in any of our joumey- 
ings ; much less used. The generous animal would have 
pressed on until he had dropped down from exhaustion, had 
he been urged to do so by the voice of his companion. The 
term " driver " would have been inappropriate. But the 
animal would have become indignant and uncontrollable had 
a lash been applied. Those who, under special and ex- 
ceptional circumstances, used the end of the rein or any 
extemporized instrument by which " The Doctor " could be 
informed that a prodigious pace was for the time required, 
found it needful that the touch should resemble the falling 
of feathers or the descent of snow-flakes. When we started 
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in an ordinary way on a jonmey, it was nnderstood that 
until the conveyance stopped at the stable-door there wonld 
be no diminution of the horse's pace, and that there mnst be 
no impertinent interference on the part of the man. It was 
not surprising that those who had successively been thus 
aided by '' The Doctor," should feel a sincere regret that his 
life was ended. This was especially the case with the writer, 
as he had recently had experience of a widely different 
character. A horse which would not be offended, and never 
could be made to understand a hint, had been sometimes 
allotted to him. This animal (let his name be forgotten) 
cared for no whip of ordinary kind. When urged forward 
energetically, he would turn his head, and cast a quiet and 
good-humoured glance from the comer of his eye, as though 
to ascertain what all the fuss and noise was about. Often 
have the driver's arm and throat been exhausted before the 
real task of the day commenced. The wish would naturally 
suggest itself for << The Doctor's " presence and aid. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that ''The Doctor" 
did occasionally manifest too much spirit. Tradition repeats 
various instances of this, more amusing to those who listen to 
the recital than to those who unwillingly were subjected to 
the impulsive movements of the spirited horse. How would 
you like, having dismounted from the driving seat to open 
a gate, that ''The Doctor" as well as yourself should pass 
through, to observe the horse, choosing to be startled because 
you did not close the gate quietly, start away in a canter ? 
When you were congratulating yourself that some men 
coming along the lane would arrest the runaway, how would 
you feel to see him turn away from them and leap a gate so 
far that neither he nor the gig could be removed until the gate 
post had been levelled ? When all was over, kind friends 
would, doubtless, tell you that you ought never ta leave hold 
of the reins, which is good advice, but not always easy to 
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attend to. Would not yon, the first time yon drove this 
spirited animal, feel a little elated when yonr journey of 
eight miles had been accomplished splendidly ? Whilst 
mentally praising the '' beautiful creature," with the smallest 
possible flavour of self-esteem, you lay the reins on the back 
of the horse; perhaps you throw them, but gently; and he is 
off at fall speed before the friends have time to tell you that 
you surely are a better ** whip " than your predecessor. 
When in a great hurry because you are going to the railway 
station, and expect beloved friends there, and the horse 
seems disposed to trot no faster than usual, if as fast, and, 
having no whip, you take the liberty to give him the gentlest 
little poke with your umbrella which a horse could receive, 
and he rudely breaks into a gallop, and rushes along so madly 
that you lose your hat as John Gilpin did, and would have 
lost your wig had you worn one, — would you regard that as 
the perfection of horse behaviour ? When you endeavour to 
check him with the rein, he regards that interference with 
his speed as an additional wrong, and pauses not until he has 
taken you right through the town in which you reside, bare- 
headed and terror-stricken ; nor pauses then ; but, having 
made one circuit, apparently to call attention to your mis- 
demeanour and punishment, makes another circuit that all 
may have ample opportunity of positive identification, — what 
would have been your feelings then ? Some horses are, 
doubtless, far too sluggish, but others are much too fiery and 
impetuous. Illustrious is the memory of " The Doctor," yet 
the memories of his doings are not without some degree of 
reproach. 

Tempered steel ! A horse of excellent temper ! These are 
valuable. The right temper is most precious of all in human 
beings. We cannot, in a world of this sort, afford to be 
quiet, easy, harmless people, who allow things to come and 
go as chance may order. We want spirit, but want it under 
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control. Have all the energy, pnsh, determination, yon 
please, but have nothing to do with angry passions and proud 
self-will. Learn to succeed, if success be possible; but 
learn also to be patient and happy if success be denied. 
The question has been asked, '' Did you ever know a maid- 
servant who was a right-down good worker, and not bad 
tempered? " So act and speak that if such a question should 
be put to your employers, they will smile as they think of 
you, and thankfully affirm that such has been their privilege. 
Be not like the worthless watch-spring that breaks rather 
than bend, nor like the bad needle that remains crooked. Be 
like first-rate, well-tempered steel. 




CHAPTER XV. 

UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 




.ifamilg Srnris. 

" A taU-bearer reveaUih itcreti ; iui he 
, tluii it of a faiiiful iptrtt am- 
cealeth tU matter." — PbotkmS 



HERE are in most faioilies Beorets which 
ought not to be discloBed. Of course 
'(.' can readily imagine secrets which it 
r'ould be nnlavfol to keep. We conld 
ot regard nn apprentice as blameleBS, 
althongh in the indentnres he signed there was an engagement 
to keep hia master's secrets, if he knew that somewhere on 
the premises connteTfeit coin was matiufactared, and did not 
take effectnal steps to briog the wickedness to an end. A 
maid-servant who discovered that the garret, or ceUar, or 
both, were employed as receptacles of stolen goods, ought to 
be determined to prevent the continnance of sach nnlawfnl 
proceedings. There are secrets so felonions and vile, that no 
employer has a right to expect a servant to conceal them, 
and no servant could keep those secrets inviolate without 
becoming a partaker of the crime. 

But there are secrets the disclosure of which would annoy 
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the master or mistress, and would accomplish no worthy and 
important purpose. We certainly ought never to betray the 
confidence reposed in us, unless duty renders it obligatory 
on us so to do. Then we must speak out, yet shall regret 
having to do so. Let us reverse the case, and look at conduct 
which might be adopted by an employer. Let us suppose 
that, a long time ago, Jane Ferguson's father was sentenced 
to fourteen years' penal servitude for burglary, and died when 
the sentence was about half endured. Jane's mother was, how- 
ever, a worthy woman, and trained her children to fear God, 
and do what was right. As, after a time, she removed from 
the neighbourhood where the father's crime was committed, 
and was only known as Widow Ferguson, the sad deed is 
a secret that is unsuspected by any of their present acquaint- 
ances. Jane's employer travels about a great deal, and 
during one of his journeys he accidentally learns the crime 
and fate of poor Ferguson. On his return home he is 
informed that Jane has heard of a capital situation as house- 
keeper, for which her many years of earnest and faithful 
service has qualified her. She will have such wages that she 
will be able greatly to help her aged mother, besides at 
length escaping in part from the hard work she has so nobly 
performed during a lengthened period. Jane's present 
employer is, however, mortified that she presumes to leave 
his service, and he also knows that the lady who requires a 
housekeeper is specially sensitive about the high respecta- 
bility of her household ; he therefore feels assured that he 
can frustrate Jane's hopes by informing the lady that, though 
Jane seems honest, it is well to be careful, as her father died 
a convicted felon. Would such revelation be right or kind ? 
Suppose a less serious case. Isabella Hutchinson, when 
in her teens, had a severe illness. For some weeks her life 
was despaired of. Eventually, however, she completely 
recovered, and became exceedingly vigorous and somewhat 
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pretty. It so happened, however, that the hair of her head 
came off entirely daring her iUness, and persistently refused 
to grow again. After all hope of its restoration was 
abandoned, poor Isabella had to buy a wig ; and, after a 
time, felt thankfnl that wigs conld be bought. But although 
there is nothing sinful or felonious in wearing a wig, even if 
the wearer is only twenty years old, the fact is one which 
the person chiefly concerned is not likely to proclaim on the 
house-top. Without ascribing to Isabella any special vanity, 
we may assume that she would prefer the circumstance 
remaining unnoticed. She takes her kitchen companion, 
Sarah, into her confidence, for two reasons : first, they are 
sworn Mends ; and, secondly, whether Isabella mentioned it 
or not, Sarah would be sure, sooner or later, to discover the 
secret. Now, would it be honourable on the part of Sarah 
to betray her friend's confidence ? Would you think any 
more highly of Sarah if she whispered into your ear, ''Isabella 
Hutchinson has no more real hair on her head than I have 
on the palm of my hand '' ? Even if it was apparent that 
somebody did regard Isabella as the prettier of the two, would 
it be creditable in Sarah thus to endeavour to depreciate 
her? 

Your secrets ought to be respected. Any disclosure which 
would annoy you ought to be avoided, unless some clearly 
apparent duty render such disclosure imperative. 

Especially ought those to respect your secrets whom you 
have treated with confidence, and who have accepted your 
confidence. That which such persons know, only because 
they have been allowed to look farther into your affairs than 
others have, and farther than they would have had oppor- 
tunity to do if you had not relied on their fidelity, should be 
regarded as a sacred trust. 

Certainly, then, you ought to be careful concerning the 
affairs of your employers. They have admitted you to their 
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home. For your matnal benefit, you have access to rooms 
which otherwise wonld have been closed against your 
approach. That they and yon may receive advantage, you 
are so placed that you see and hear mnch that wonld have 
otherwise been unknown to you. Confidence is thus placed 
in you. Unless other conduct should become an undeniable 
and imperative duty, let everything which they desire to be 
concealed be as tho.ugh you had never discerned it. If you 
apply to these matters the Saviour^s ''Golden Rule/' and act 
as you would wish others to act to you» if your relations 
were reversed, you will not often get far wrong. 

Most likely there will be circumstances which, like 
Isabella's wearing a wig, are not really disgraceful, and yet 
their disclosure would prove annoying. Bite your tongue 
until it bleed rather than allow it to whisper one word con- 
cerning them. If only a maid-servant, have the true courtesy 
which would become a princess. Possibly you may learn 
facts concerning some members of the household, near of 
kin or otherwise, which are very disgracefdl to those chiefly 
concerned, but which to other members of the family are only 
unutterably distressing. Inflict not suflering on those who 
deserve it not. Let not your thoughtless chattering add to 
the grief of those who are estimable. Bum your finger at 
the candle rather than allow it to point to the blot in the 
honour of the family of which for a time you form a part. 

When you were a little girl, had you a thrift-box ? Did 
you ever ponder the question how it came to pass that it was 
so easy to put money in when you had any, and so difficult 
to get the money out, even when you could hear its rattle ? 
You might have read of the difficulty good King George the 
Third found in explaining to himself how the apple got into 
the dumpling, seeing there was no appearance of an entrance. 
All was smooth and unbroken on every side of the dumpling 
when served up for dinner. Your difficulty, perchance, was 
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somewhat different. You saw how easily a halfpenny slipped 
into the aperture provided for that purpose, hut you could 
not tell how to get it out. Some thrift-hoxes are made of pot, 
and mast he hroken in order to reach the treasure. Some 
thrift-boxes are so incorrectly constructed that pence will 
slip out almost as easily as slip in. The best thrift-boxes 
are those which contain the treasure under lock and key, 
especially if the key be held by one who is loving and wise . 
Have such a thrift-box for family secrets. Keep all acquisi- 
tions of this sort under lock and key. Betain the key your- 
self, and see that the keeper of the key be both loving and 
wise. Never have the box open, even for inspection, with- 
out a sufficient reason. Unless you are sure that the secret 
ought to be brought out and looked at, suffer no hasty caprice, 
or cunning spy, or garrulous gossip ever to tamper with the 
key. Bespect family secrets. 



"In the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin: but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise. 
— Proverbs x. 19. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BUR2JINQ OF "THE CLIFTON." 




She optneth Aer mottth vtitk wis- 
dom, and in her tonffue it tht 
laa of hind/aat. " — Pbovekbb 



iug during the Bpring of 1869 a 
vas npset in the chambermaid' e 
>u board the eteamer "Clifton," 
which waa then lying at one of the 
Inndin^s at Cincinnati. At firet it 
seemed an occurrence of very little 
moment. A trifiing carelesBneas reBolting in a brief alarm 
and some email damage appeared to be the whole case. 
But it did not so end. The lamp was of coal oil, and the 
flame ignited some of the articles in the room. TJnforta- 
nately, there was much around that was highly inflammable, 
and before the serious nature of the mischief could be fully 
comprehended, the valuable steamer was in flames, and 
likely to be destroyed. It originated in the upsetting of a 
lamp through thoughtless inadvertence, hut the flames conld 
not he estinguished by the utmost effort available. 

The destruction of the good ship "Clifton" waa not, 
however, the limit of the disaster. At that landing, belong- 
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ing to the New Orleans and Memphis Packet Companies, 
there were other steamers loading or unloading. Five of 
these were in dangerous contiguity to '' The Clifton," or to 
each other. It unfortunately happened also that oil similar 
to that in the lamp was largely stored in these ships, with 
other inflammable and explosive materials. Very speedily 
"The Cheyenne" took Are. Fourteen kegs of gunpowder 
on "The Cheyenne" exploded with awful noise and violence. 
The fragments were hurled in every direction and to a con- 
siderable distance. There were also two hundred barrels of 
coal oil on board " The Cheyenne." As the blaze arising ^om 
the steamer " Clifton" had been more terrible and dangerous 
than that of the mere room where the mischief originated, 
so " The Cheyenne," when set on fire, was a more perilous 
neighbour than " The Clifton." Immediately after the 
explosion of gunpowder on board ** The Cheyenne," the 
steamer "Westmoreland" was discovered to be on Are. 
So the flames spread, until six steamers were destroyed. 
The damage was estimated at two hundred and thirty-flve 
thousand dollars, — all occasioned by the upsetting of a lamp 
in the room of a chambermaid. 

There has often been a terrible blaze of ill-feeling, and 
awful explosions of wrath, and alarming injury to temper, 
reputation, and good-fellowship, in consequence of tattling in 
somebody's room. Perhaps it was in the chambermaid's 
room, perhaps the housemaid's, perhaps the nurse's, perhaps 
the housekeeper's, perhaps in the servant's hall, but the mis- 
chief was done. We admit that, in some cases, the word, 
unkindly thoughtless, was not spoken in a room occupied by 
a servant of any degree, nor did the evil proceed from the 
lips of a servant But when we are by the kitchen fireside, 
we think of course of what specially appertains to those who 
there both warm themselves and indulge in a little chat. 
Those who do not wish to inflict injury on their employers, 
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nor on anybody else, and wish not to be injured themselves, 
yet must needs for a time live in a world where thoughtless- 
ness is continually injuring all sorts of people, will do well to 
reflect on the consequences of tattling. 

Spark-carriers are very numerous, — There used to be a 
race of ** water-carriers.** What has become of them ? 
In our large towns we see them not. They appear 
to have vanished with those useful people who made 
brimstone-matches in the good old days of tinder-boxes 
and flint and steel. But the race of spark-carriers is not 
extinct. Water-carriers did their work in order to earn 
money. When there was no prospect of being paid for their 
labour, they could scarcely be expected to pursue their call- 
ing. But the spark-carriers are a numerous tribe, and 
follow their business from mere love of it. You may detect 
many who, though quite unable to show that they ever did 
derive advantage from their self-imposed labours, are still 
diligently at work. Nay, some who have burned their 
Angers scores of times, and have occasionally set their own 
houses on Are, pursue the avocation more diligently than 
ever. We cannot stay to explain this, or to attempt 
its explanation. Perhaps you have occasionally acted as 
spark-carrier yourself. In that case, as you gained neither 
money, praise, nor comfort, you may be able to explain why 
you did the work. If ever you have felt a disposition to 
repeat the profitless task, you will have opportunity of 
learning the reason why there are so many spark-carriers by 
examining into your own heart. Meanwhile, if you now 
wish to avoid kindling a mischievous flame anywhere, be 
sure that you act as though you were surrounded by those 
who will And a delight in carrying any spark with which 
you may furnish them. 

lAttU sparks may kindle large fires, — ^If you overhear 
the lady in whose service you are say to a friend of hers. 
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'< That bonnet of Mrs. Overtheway's is odious, an absolnte 
fright. Mrs. O. was really not fit to be seen in chnroh/' do 
not repeat the statement. Mrs. X. (your mistress) and 
Mrs. O. are now on friendly terms. They occasionally do 
each other small acts of kindness. They really have no 
great dislike to each other. The unkind remark of Mrs. X. 
will be forgotten by herself in a short time. Indeed, if that 
be Mrs. Overtheway who is ringing the bell, and she stay 
half an hour, it is not unlikely that similar criticism of some- 
body else will be volunteered before she rise to take her 
departure. But if you, the parlour*maid, should repeat 
what has been said to the nurse, and your nurse tell Mrs. 
Q.'s nurse, and that nurse mention it in a confidential manner 
to Mrs. O.'s parlour-maid, and she casually repeat it to her 
mistress, there will have been the needless toil of several 
spark-carriers, and there will be a great conflagration. The 
moment you hand the spark to the nurse, or to anybody 
else, you lose your control over it. How large the blaze will 
prove depends on circumstances beyond your control. 

Some materidU ar$ esoeeedmgly combustible. — ^You may say 
that no one oii|^t to be made angry by hearing any trifling 
remark such as you r^eat. If the affair were at all serious, 
you would rather be plunged into a pool of vrater over- 
head than repeat a word of it. But some tempers are 
soon excited, and bystanders cannot always judge correctly 
what will excite them most easily. If you ever were in a 
passion, most likely some around you were amazed that you 
should make a fool of yourself about such a ridiculous trifle. 
£[ad we been in the sitting-room of your neighbour when 
Mrs. Overtheway ventured to show the above-mentioned 
bonnet to her husband, we should not have expected him to 
enter the list in its defence. ** My dear, I wonder at your 
taste ! Cost only a guinea and a half ! What more could 
you expect it to cost, unless you put gold in one scale, and 
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the precious monBtrosity into the other. I sappoee that 
will, finally, be the milliner's mode of charge." Bat when 
Mr. Overthewity hears the observation of Mrs. X., with the 
embellishmenta of thoee who have passed it from mouth to 
month, he is thrown into a violent rage. 

After the fire is a sorry sight. — Who would not have been 
sorry to the very heart when gazing on the charred timbers 




at Cmcmnati ? If Btandmg at the landmg place after the 
fire we Bhoold have been unable to enter into all the details 
of loBB sufienng and future pnvation resnltmg from the 
npaettrng of that lamp in the chambermaid s room on board 
the good ebip Clifton but we should have Been and 
imagined so much ae to make us deeply regret the miBcbance, 
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and to form the resolution, whether we kept it or not, to 
guard against carelessness. More lamentable, in reality, 
though perhaps not in appearance, are the results of such 
conflagrations as tattling often produces. The utterance of 
one unkind saying leads to a reply. One act of unkindness 
provokes a similar act. Those neighbours may never become 
to each other what they might have been. Their children 
may be led to cherish ill-will^ though utterly ignorant of the 
first occasion of estrangement and dislike. Furnish no 
occasion of such mischief. 
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"Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips." — Psalm cxli. 3. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE devil's MAIL-BiLG. 




LI. 



be entrosted with the Royal Mail ia an 
hoconr. Nobody wonld be appointed to 
carry it who wae known to be dishonest 
or carslese, or was even supposed to be 
eo. The Boyal Mail contains, at times, 
letters and enclosnrea of immense value. 
Those who convey the hag ought to do their best to ensure 
that it shall arrive at its proper destination, and they on^t 
to be duly protected and assisted. Would you like to know 
what happened once in London on Lord Mayor's Day, to 
one who carried the Mail ? 

The circumstance occurred before the glories of Lord 
Mayor's Day had been abridged by the wisdom, or economy, 
or taste of modem days. The wonderful old coach, lumber- 
ing and gorgeous, duly made its appearance to be gazed at 
by all the apprentices who were cherishing the desire to ride 
therein some day, or who were glad to have a hohday on 
any pretext whatever. In order that the splendid procession 
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might not be interrapted, the streets through which it had to 
pass were carefcdly guarded. Carriages and waggons, horse- 
men and foot-passengers, if on ordinary business, must pass 
some other way. The City police were directed to stand by 
the barricades which had been erected and see to this. Had 
the carriage of the Duke of Devonshire, or that belonging to 
the Earl of Derby, presented itself, the police would, I sup- 
pose, have felt a kind of pleasure in directing the driver to turn 
the horses' heads another way, and, if needful, helping the 
man so to do. The citizens of London are of course highly 
satisfied with the power they possess of raising one of them- 
selves to the high position occupied by the Lord Mayor of 
London. Though the worthy individual may previously have 
been a draper, or grocer, or ironmonger, yet, being the man 
of their choice, he for the time must be styled by all men 
'' Bight Honourable ; *' and, within the limits of the City, need 
acknowledge no superior except the Sovereign of the land. 
Well, a new Lord Mayor had been duly elected, and to him the 
usual honours were about to be rendered. The streets had 
been cleared for the expected cavalcade, which was momen- 
tarily expected. At this instant a boy, mounted on a pony, 
made his appearance at one of the barricades, and prepared 
to pass through. Of course he was immediately ordered 
back by the police. The lad persisted. Through that barri- 
cade, and along that street, was his nearest road to the 
place he desired to reach, and thus he was resolved to pro- 
ceed. The police were, however, equally determined with 
himself, and not a little angry besides. '' Do you know," 
said the lad to the policemen, ''that I am carrying Her 
Majesty's mail, and that my route leads along that street ? " 
The guardians of the City's peace cared not what he carried, 
and told him so in a very emphatic manner. Still the little 
fellow persisted. 

By this time a large crowd had gathered around the con- 
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The Lord Chief Justice, or the Attorney-General, or the 
Lord Chancellor, or some legal authority of that sort might 
be able to decide whether they had any right to prevent the 
lad*s passing. They were but policemen, and could not 
determine to their own satisfaction whether they would be 
ensuring praise or rebuke at the hands of their superiors by 
firmness. 

It did appear, at length, to the minds of some, that if the 
lad were allowed to pass, he would only cross the street, and 
disappear from observation at once. There would then be 
no fear of censure from the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, or Court 
of Aldermen ; and, on the other hand, *^ the consequences *' 
of obstructing a servant of the Queen, bearing the Boyal 
Mail, whatever pains and penalties might be included there- 
in, would be avoided. So, as the lad was finishing his task 
of recording, or pretending to record, the numbers on the 
police uniform, and was, most Hkely, wondering what scheme 
he should try next, his lad-like ingenuity and audacity were 
rewarded. With all the surliness which the man durst assume 
to one who was carr3nng the Boyal Mail, and who also had 
the man's own number in his pocket-book, one of the police- 
men bade the Queen's juvenile servant to *' go on,'* 

This chapter was, however, to have been concerning 
" The Devil's Mail's-bag," and we have employed most of 
the space respecting the Boyal Mail Well, it is pleasanter 
to think of those who carry letters, than of those who dis- 
seminate scandal. The devil, however, has a mail-bag; 
and he employs many of his servants in this branch of ser- 
vice. They do not wear any livery by which they may be 
distinguished. Some are attired in finery, and others in rags. 
Some wear coats, and others frocks. Hence it is quite pos- 
sible that one of the bearers of this evil correspondence may 
enter a dwelling without the occupant perceiving his pro- 
fession. Those who are alert, and who have no liking for 
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the commodity, will be enabled to detect the culprit when he 
begins to open the bag. Sorronnded as we are with those 
who are engaged in this bad postal service, there are a few 
considerations we shall do well to • bear in mind. Such 
thonghtfolness is of the greater moment because we have 
need to be on our guard lest we be ourselves enticed into 
this infernal postal service. Let us then continually bear 
in mind, — 

1. Ths work of a slanderer is mcalcvlably mischievous, — 
In the fbrst instance, and xmtil the slanderer has become 
hardened, the task assigned to him will be made to appear 
harmless. Perhaps it really is then comparatively so. At 
any rate there will be some pretext provided by which the 
act may be extenuated. If the statement be hurtful to 
another, and no good to be secured thereby, it is true, or 
affirmed by somebody to be so. Those who are just entering 
Satan's postal service may not have the heaviest and dirtiest 
bags to carry. They are, however, doing harm. They are 
like children playing with lucifer-matches near to a hayrick. 
They may intend no harm, and no one can affirm with cer- 
tainty what mischief will follow, or when. But we expect a 
catastrophe, sooner or later. 

2. The work of a slanderer is performed gratuitoiisly. — 
Those who carry the devil's mail-bag receive no wages 
that are worth having. The man is not richer, not wiser, 
not more honoured, not happier, not in any other way 
really benefited at the end of the year, however diligent 
he may have been, and whatever sacrifices he may have 
made. He does incur various penalties, and he does endure 
severe stripes, and he has reason to fear the final reckon- 
ing; but he has no wages that are worth having. Our 
young hero of Lord Mayor's Day had wages, no doubt, for 
serving his Queen and country. They would not amount 
to so much as those received by the Postmaster-General, 
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bat they would be duly paid in coin of the realm, and be 
available in any market. 

3. The work of a slanderer wounds his own conscience, — 
The man is an assassin whose weapon is all blade. There 
is no handle provided. No one need be hurt by employing 
the weapon, because every person is at liberty to let it 
alone. But if a man will use the dagger, he mast needs 
take it as it is. There is no handle, and the man cannot 
B&x one. The more he uses it, the more he will be cut. 
He may sometimes miss his victim, but he will certainly 
never miss himself. The more furioas the blow, whether 
suecessfnl or not, the more hurt will he be. 

4. The work of a slanderer is universally condemned. — 
Wine-bibbers do not condemn their associates in intemper- 
ance. Those who pick pockets do not regard the act when 
performed by another as honest people look npon it. But 
slanderers are heartily despised by the people of their own 
tribe. A man, though not in any degree ii^jnred by the 
scandal, and though himself often guilty of evil speaking, 
still condemns, as utterly infamous, the slander uttered 
by others. Many do the work ; but who would be willing 
to wear the livery of Satan's postal service ? Who would 
wish when walking along the streets to be distinguished as 
carrying the Devil's Mail-bag ? 
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witness against thy neigh- 
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CHAPTER SVIII. 

MOTTO ON A COACE-PAIIEL. 
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' Ai vinegar ta Ae ttelh.and ai imolet 
to the ej/te, lo it the tluggard to 
them tluU tend him. " — pBoVERBa 



HEN Lord Eldon was a youth, and 
kiion'u an " John Scott," be learned a 
lens^m from a coach-panel which he 
□cvor forgot, and which he betisTed 
bad n conaidsTable inflnence on bis 
fiitm'G careet. The impression tfaqe 
1 of ooDFse more noteworthy becaose the yontb who 
received it rose by degrees from a comparatively humble 
poBition to be Lord Chancellor, and the "first Earl of Eldon." 
In the year 1766 John Scott was on his way to Oxford, 
having jnst left school. He travelled from Newcastle to 
London in a coach, designated " a fly," because it was 
regarded as travelling very swiftly. As three or fonr days 
and nights were oocnpied in tbe jonmey, the speed did not 
reach onr modem notions of velocity. On the panels of 
the carriage were painted the words, Sat eito, ai sai bene, 
whioh mean " Quickly enongh, if well enough." We can- 
not now ascertain why the proprietors had selected this 
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motto. Perhaps some rival coach had done the journey to 
London in a few less hoars than was prudent, until some 
terrible disaster had occurred in consequence of the reckless 
speed. For some reason, however, the proprietors of the 
coach which on this occasion conveyed the future Lord 
Chancellor thus declared that their vehicle employed all 
speed consistent with safety. 

John Scott tells us that he was then a very saucy lad ; 
and, from the circumstance which he records, there can be 
no doubt that he had quite enough of assurance. A Quaker, 
who was a fellow-traveller, stopped the coach at the inn at 
Tuxford, desiring the chambermaid to come to the coach 
door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he forgot to 
give it to her when he slept there two years before. This 
conduct on the part of « the Friend " appeared very credit- 
able. But John Scott did not so look upon it. He chose 
to think that the gentleman ought not to have forgotten it 
when leaving the inn, or, if it had been forgotten, the gra- 
tuity ought now to have been augmented. Like an imper- 
tinent youngster as he must have been, he said to the 
gentleman, << Friend, have you seen the motto on the coach ? '* 
'' No,'* was the reply. '* Then look at it," said the saucy 
youth, ''for I think that giving her only sixpence now, is 
neither 9at cUo nor sat bene, neither * quickly enough,' nor 
' well enough.' " 

But the youth received a profitable lesson from the motto 
on the carriage. Be as quick as you can about your work, 
so that the work be done well. Speed with safety. To- 
wards the close of his life. Lord Eldon expressed a doubt 
whether he had succeeded in maintaining the happy medium. 
He was no longer the flippant, self-satisfied youth of former 
days. But, however he might judge himself, he must have 
succeeded well in mastering the lesson placed before him 
on the coach-panels, and studied in future life. Speed with 
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safety. In eyery posifcioii of aeiiTe life the lesson is of great 
importanee. 

For work to he wdl done^ and qwddy done^ isy of course, 
very pleasing to employers. — ^Yon may baye read of a brief 
eonyersation which is reported to baye oeenrred between a 
gentleman and his gardener. *'John/' said the former, 
*'did yon eyer see a snail?" The old man deliberately 
raised himself, and leaned npon his spade, and thought. At 
length, after dne deliberation, he a£Srmed decisiyely, ^* Yes, 
Sir." ** Then," said the master, '* yon must haye met it." 
It did not appe&r that John was likely, at the speed which 
he generally employed, to oyertake a snail. Now, if we 
were fully acquainted with all the case, most likely we 
should discoyer that there was great worth of some sort 
about John. It is probable that he was strictly honest, and 
yery respectful, and perhaps skilful in his profession ; and 
then, no doubt, his employer was forbearing and kind. 
They had therefore managed to get along together. But, 
on the other hand, the absence of stir in John must baye 
often been an occasion of great annoyance to his master. 
Where there is such dawdling, and no excellencies to counter- 
balance the eyO, it becomtss unbearable, and the loiterer is 
sent from one place to another, generally in a descending 
scale, until he arriyes at a yery low position indeed. 

For work to be well done, and quickly done, is generally a 
great relief to the worker. — ^In most houses a certain amount 
of work must be accomplished between the hour of rising 
and that of going to bed, or the comfort of the family is 
greatly disturbed. For the most part, this work is diyided 
with moderate distinctness. Law or usage, perhaps both, 
haye fixed the limits with considerable definiteness. Unless 
illness interrupt the family arrangements, each person must, 
before he or she retires to rest, get through, in some fashion, 
the task thus assigned. A persistent dawdler may succeed, 
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now and then, in throwing some portion of his burden on 
another. Bat the relief to the idler will only be small, and 
he must pay a high price for that in his loss of self-esteem, 
and his depreciation in the opinions of others. Taking into 
consideration the relief which may thus be obtained by the 
loiterer, we affirm that there will be more weariness experi- 
enced than there would have been had the habit been formed 
of doing the work qnickly and well. A yoong man who 
entered on duties which involved a considerable amount of 
riding on horseback was very desirous to be kind to the 
animal that carried him. Indeed he was favoured with 
sundry instructions and admonitions from his seniors, and 
informed how one of his predecessors had gained an un- 
enviable notoriety by galloping every horse he rode, so that 
the animal's wind was broken, or it was otherwise ii]jured. 
The young man, thus favoured with good counsel, was dis- 
posed to attend thereto. He desired the good opinion of 
those with whom he was associated; he was naturally 
kindly disposed; and was not much accustomed to the 
saddle. He therefore allowed the horse to walk a great 
part of the journey, unless his business required haste. But 
he speedily discovered that he had reached an extreme. 
The horse was so many hours on the road as to be far more 
tired than it would have been if it had trotted at a moderate 
speed most of the way. Human workers may keep them- 
selves too many hours at their task. Few persons are more 
frequently wearied than those to whose fingers the work sticks. 
Mary did sometimes succeed in compelling her mistress to 
do part of the task which fairly belonged to herself. At 
other times she was known to skim over the work, instead 
of really doing it; and the pretence was, occasionally for 
quiet's sake, allowed to pass. Mary, however, after a time, 
was deservedly dismissed from her situation; and, during 
the time she remained, was often thoroughly wearied. Late 
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at night there was hurry, and confusion, and needless repe- 
tition of ill-done work, and manifold discomfort. Elizabeth, 
in the same family, and having somewhat more of the family 
tasks assigned her, no stronger than Mary, and naturally no 
more capable, accomplished all that was required, and only 
now and then knew the pleasure of going to bed really 
fatigued. 

¥or work to he well done, and quickly done, is eventually 
for the advancement of the worker. — ^It is impossible to pre- 
dict in what manner those who acquire this desirable habit 
will get on in the world, but we are satisfied that, under 
ordinary circumstances, they will get on. Perhaps towards 
middle life they will be found in some responsible and 
desirable position as housekeepers ; or perhaps they may 
be superintending the afiOairs of a family of their own. But 
unless there be some unusual train of unfortunate events, 
such a worker will get along and upward. A proverb con- 
cerning loiterers is generally used : '< He will never set the 
Thames on fire.'' Of course no one could deny the truth 
of the declaration as to any person. The great and noble 
river which flows through London was not likely to be 
burned, although it has been dreadfully polluted. Perhaps 
it never, in modem days, seemed to be on fire, except once 
in a great conflagration which lasted for several days, when 
burning tallow in a fiery tide flowed into the river. We had 
no expectation of anybody, however energetic, setting the 
Thames on fire, and therefore we could safely predict that 
the undesirable feat would be accomplished by no dawdler. 
We are now told that in this old saying the word Thames 
has been substituted for an obsolete word, '^Temse." It 
seems that a long time ago, before machinery for saving 
labour had become common, and when there was no con- 
trivance for sifting flour by machinery in the mills, the 
flour was sent home unsifted. Each household must provide 
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for the sifting of the flour consumed therein. A sieve was 
placed on a barrel. The sieve was provided with a rim, 
which extended a little beyond the edge of the barrel, and 
was turned downward, so that the sieve could be readily 
moved on the barrel without slipping o£ The sieve thus 
prepared was called "a temse.'* When the com had been 
ground at the mill, and brought home, the sifting process 
began. The temse was filled, and then rapidly moved, so 
that the fine flour should drop into the barrel beneath, 
whilst the bran remained in the temse. There was, of 
course, no danger of the sieve taking fire ; but when employed 
by a strong, vigorous, and earnest worker, it did become 
sensibly warmer, perhaps really hot. In the hands of an 
idler it remained at the ordinary temperature of wood. Such, 
we are informed, was the origin of the old saying. It con- 
veys the idea that the loiterer will never make much out; 
certainly he will not advance the welfare of his employers, 
nor will he secure prosperity for himself. 

ThaJt work should be well done, and quickly done, is specially 
a demand of our own times. — ^We learn from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and from other sources, that the lazy and blunder- 
ing were never much valued. But in these days they are, 
more than ever, out of place. Our fathers had nothing more 
expeditious than a stage coach by which they could be con- 
veyed from one place to another, and many of them were 
thankful for such aid as was given by a stage waggon. A 
maid-servant going to a new place, by government train, 
journeys at least twice as rapidly as George the Fourth ever 
posted from London to Brighton. We cannot augment our 
personal powers at this ratio ; but, most assuredly, there is a 
special requirement that we should make the most of what 
powers we have. On the rails, we do not desire a reckless 
speed, resulting in all sorts of horrid collisions and fatal 
catastrophes. In our homes, we do not wish for an excited 
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and unreasoning hurry which would prove disastrons alike to 
crockery and peace of mind. But there is everywhere the 
call for those who know how to do work in a first-class style, 
and get it out of their hands, so that they and others con- 
cerned may have time to rest. The working day needs that, 
as far as possible, the two ends should be brought a little 
nearer to each other, and the middle should be better filled 
up. S'peed with excellence. Work well done, and quickly 
done. 
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<<Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways, and be wise." 
— Proverbs vi. 6. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

POSTAL LETTER-SORTING. 

"Thtn they vailtd oti their ojice 
acmnUng lo (ftetr order." — 1 
Chboniclis vi. 32. 

£BE I informed, some evening, that the 
next daj, before I dined, I must call at 
threu hundred houses in onr township, 
leaving a letter, newspaper, or book 
piickct at each, and more than one at 
a, I ehoald scarcely be able 
to fix loy dinner hour. I should be greatly bewildered as J 
endeavoured to recall the names of the many streets and lanes, 
conrts and alleys, I mnet enter. To be told that complaints 
vronld be load, and I shonld be regarded as without excuse, 
if I failed to deliver in dne time each and all of the documents 
entrusted to me, wonld still more greatly embarrass me. I 
fear that, against my will, I should dine at an hour which is 
generally regarded as fashionable. If I persisted in saying 
" Good morning " to the acquaintances I met until I had dined 
after the fulfilment of my task, I shonld be nsing that phrase 
when they were hastening home to bed. Bid I succeed in dniy 
delivering all the letters, papers, and packets before the end 
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of the day, I should regard myself with considerable com- 
placency. 

Now my Mend with the red-collared coat, who calls at 
my house ahnost every day, yet never lingers for any con- 
verse except at Christmas time, performs the feat I have just 
referred to in much less time than I have allowed myself, 
and does not appear surprised at his performance. So far 
as I know, he is generally at home in time for dinner, and I 
am inclined to think that he dines about nodn. If I am not 
mistaken, he does a little in the way of repairing clothes or 
shoes, and yet is at his post in time for the afternoon delivery 
of letters. 

I have not ventured to ask him how he contrives to 
accomplish so much in so little time. I rather think that he 
believes he can step out as briskly as any man in the neigh- 
bourhood, and can get over the ground as quickly as the 
lamplighter himself, without even breaking into a trot, which 
may do very well for one engaged by the corporation, but 
is utterly unsuited to the dignity of one who is in <<Her 
Majesty's Service." Fleetness of foot, however, cannot 
wholly, nor chiefly, account for his dispatch. He certainly 
does not walk faster than at the rate of four miles and a 
quarter in the hour, and I am still good for three and three- 
quarters. He gets done before noon, and I am fearful that I 
should be past curfew. 

My conviction is that the postman owes most of his suc- 
cess to the thorough sorting of his letters at the office. I 
do not often watch him in the street. But occasionally, 
when he is a few minutes behind his usual time, or I am 
anxious for my letters a few minutes earlier than usual, I 
am somewhat given to look out of the bay window, and 
mark his progress from door to door, as though my two eyes 
could in some degree assist his two feet. Now I never on 
these occasions see him turn back. Some of my neighbours 
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have no letter-boxes at the door, the more shame for them, 
and they do not always seem to hear his knock the first 
time, or do not regard it. I think I can hear the expression 
of his feelings even in his first rap, and that is certainly 
intensified in the second. Is not the man on the Queen's 
business ? But I never see him retrace his steps until he 
has finished his work. He has evidently assorted his letters 
thoroughly. I suspect that when he sees that he has a specially 
prodigious heap to deliver, and might foolishly conclude that 
there was less time for arrangement, he wisely gives more time 
to that important work. He may save time by taking, on these 
occasions, eleven steps in the seconds generally allotted to ten ; 
but there must be no half-sorting. The thoroughness of this 
preparatory work, I suspect, is the great secret of the com- 
fortable and speedy accomplishment of his task. Of course 
I should not proceed entirely at random. I should have 
some sort of arrangement. I would not run to one extreme 
of the township with the first letter I chanced to take hold 
of, and to another extreme with the next. I am not such a 
booby as that. But I am rather afraid that imperfect know- 
ledge, want of expertness, and a Kttle impatience might pre- 
vent my sorting being thorough, and so I should have to toil 
accordingly. Imagine my mortification at seeing one letter 
belonging to a house a mile distant, at which I had already 
called with three, making its appearance when I had arrived 
within ten yards of my own door, and as I fondly hoped 
within three minutes of a mutton-chop. Now my friend the 
postman may sometimes have to spend three minutes and 
at other times thirteen in a street, but when he leaves the 
street he knows it is done for that delivery. He is like an 
advancing hero who is sure that he is leaving no hostile 
garrisons, or unsubdued enemies, or unlevelled fortifications 
in his rear. 

In household matters, junior maid-servants generally have 

i2 
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all needfiil arrangements made for them. The mistress 
becomes the letter-sorter, and the young girl has only to 
proceed with the tasks assigned in the order appointed. But 
npper servants, and even the only servant when experienced, 
will be expected to do their own sorting. When so confided 
in, there will generally be some attempt at order. Otherwise 
the tasks of the day will become inextricably confdsed. A 
very considerable number of people may, without jostling"', 
each other, pass over a narrow foot-bridge in twelve hours, 
if they proceed in order and at a moderately brisk pace. 
But if they crowd together near the entrance of the bridge 
until they become a tumultuous mob, swaying this way and 
that, there is likely to be much discomfort and little progress. 

Perhaps it is needful to remind ourselves that it is pos- 
sible to be too tenacious of order. We do well to have a 
well-arranged plan ; yet, as there are many circumstances 
occurring which neither mistress nor maid can foresee, 
which will render a change of plan advisable, we must be 
prepared to make wise alterations. It would be stupid in a 
young lady, and might prove fatal, to proceed to a picnic in 
thin shoes and light muslin, when the north-east wind was 
piercingly cold, because the month of May had arrived, and 
the air had really been balmy on the preceding day, when 
the shoes and dress had been selected. In like manner, sick- 
ness, the unexpected descent of rain on a washing day, an 
unanticipated visitor, and various other circumstances, may 
necessitate a change in our arrangements. Our plans must 
not be as fetters, but as serviceable tools. 

Well-arranged plans are, however, invaluable. If there is 
to be comfort in the household, each day must have its work 
assigned to it, and that work must, if possible, be accom- 
plished in that day. Other duties will be disarranged if the 
washing of Monday be allowed to overflow into Tuesday, or 
the sweeping of Thursday have to be attended to on Saturday. 
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Indeed, each hoar mnst, as far ag practicable, be improved 

sccordicg to well- 

devisod metbod. 

Breakfast delayed balf 

an hour, through a 

little undue indulg- 

lengthened 
while 

doorstep, {which ope- 
ration is generally 
ootmnenccd with auch 
punctuality that the 
maidservants of three 
»4)aeent houses and 
of one opposite may 
often be seen with 
their pails at the very 
Bame time,) or in 
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consequence of crockery to be washefd in the morning which 
onght to have been put away clean the evening before, will 
sometimes throw all the affairs of the day into irreparable 
confusion and discomfort. Quietly press the tasks of each 
hour into the hour. 

Method, wisely determined on, and then determinately 
carried out, will enable us to accomplish much. Was there 
ever more real work done in one lifetime than in that of the 
Rev. John Wesley ? The venerable and holy man correctly 
ascribed much of his success in getting through work to his 
habits of order, for which he was greatly indebted to the 
training of his mother. When Mr. Wesley was a young 
man, some who did not fully understand his loving and godly 
' purposes, fixed on this orderliness in religious and other 
duties as the most prominent feature, in their estimation, of 
his conduct and that of his associates, and so called them 
** Methodists.'* In point of order in domestic affairs, if in 
no other respect, most mistresses desire their maid-servants 
to be Methodists. 
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MISPLACED WEALTH, 
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»-08T likely, yon have read or heard of 
persuus finding money, jewels, or other 
valuables where they had been stored 
ages before. Perhaps Bome miser had 
t his money is a pot hnried in his 
cellar or garden where nobody but 
himself conld find h, and, at length, 
the ntiseiable old man died, and the enrvivors, though 
they carefnlly sought for the gold which they believed 
their avaricious kinsman had left, did not succeed in dis- 
covering it. Perhaps some mon^e or nnns, when the monas- 
teries and nonneriea were dissolved, hid the valuable censers, 
and cnps, and other articles they prized, intending to recover 
them some time, bnt never had the opportunity of doing so. 
Perhaps some nobleman in the wars of the Rosea, or those 
of the Commonwealth, concealed the family plat« and jewel- 
lery in a remote comer of the park, hoping that when his 
party was triumphant he would recover the treasure. In 
various ways, objects of great value have been so hidden that 
no stranger could find them, and so that the rightful owner 
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never recovered them. Undergronnd and nnseen, amid damp 
and darkness, the treasures remained which wotdd have been 
admired in the banqueting hall of a royal palace. Such 
treasure might be designated ''misplaced wealth." But it 
is not of such wealth that we now speak ; but of a much 
humbler kind. It has been said that '' dirt is wealth in the 
wrong place.*' Now, assuredly, if dirt be wealth, it is very 
plentiful, and very apt to get into the wrong place. It is 
also quite clear that one chief task of a large portion of our 
race, and especially of womankind, is to put it into its right 
place. Cleaning is not a subject that has been much cele- 
brated by poets, or authors, or painters, or sculptors, yet 
is, perhaps, as important as some subjects which have been 
thus honoured. 

The great importance of cleaning, — ^A medical missionary 
in China, when speaking of the diseases with which the 
Chinese are afflicted, declared that very many of the cases 
which were brought to him resolved themselves into a mere 
question of '' soap and water.'' He had at that time exa- 
mined about twenty thousand sick Chinese, and had, there- 
fore, had [abundant opportunity for arriving at a correct 
opinion. - He had thus learned that diseases of the brain 
were exceedingly rare. He playfully declared that the 
Chinamen, if they had any brains, must use them very 
gently. We may be sure that brains are not often tasked 
in China as they frequently are in England. But with the 
Chinese skin diseases were very common. If soap and 
water had been freely used from childhood, many of these 
sick folk would have had no need to seek out the foreign 
doctor. In our country, soap and water are much more 
largely employed than in China. We know that comfort 
and health largely depend on cleanliness. That which would 
enrich the soil will prove injurious, and may possibly prove 
fatal, if left in or near our dwellings. Pestilence and fever 
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have their special triumphs where dirt abonnds, and are 
generally larking in snch neigbbonrhoods. When the evil 
does not assume so serious a form, the comfort of a family 
may be diminished. A little dust left on the chairs or tables, 
a few stains on the floor or wainscot, a little rust on the 
grate or fire-irons, though producing no disease, may occa- 
sion annoyance which could easily have been prevented. 

The constant need of cleaning. — The task is a ceaseless 
one. The moment a floor, chair, or table, linep, brass, or 
steel, have been made all that they should be, they begin to 
get wrong. Stains, dust, and tarnish speedily make their 
appearance. No matter though the children of the house- 
hold receive strict injunctions and have been carefully 
trained. Wet weather may specially abound in mire, and 
dry weather in dust-clouds, but, in one form or other, the 
mischief will begin and proceed. If after making a room 
and its contents first-rate, you pull down the blinds, put to 
the shutters, and close the door, you cannot prevent the 
work of deterioration. All this seems discouraging. We 
may be ready to conclude that the labour employed is in 
vain. The heathen of ancient times had a fable concerning 
a man named Sis3^hus, who was condemned to roll con- 
tinually a stone up a high hill, which stone as continuously 
rolled back again. They had another fable about some 
women who were doomed to toil for ever endeavouring to 
fill with water a tub which had holes in it. Housemaids 
may appear to themselves as though they were engaged in a 
task almost as vain. Whilst they are actually cleaning, all 
things around are becoming dirty again. But they are 
not employed as Sisyphus and the Danaides were. The 
work of a housemaid more resembles that of an engine-driver, 
or of a coachman in olden time. He may for years be 
employed between London and Birmingham, or between 
York and Hull. He may never leave that line of road, but 
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journey daily backward and forward, yet is he promoting 
the welfare of many. In one sense there is no progress, yet 
a usefdl task is accomplished each day. 

The needful tact in cleaning, — Certainly it is not well to be 
afraid of a little work. On the other hand, there is no ad- 
vantage in augmenting onr work needlessly. What would 
you think of a charwoman who had been professedly making 
all things clean, in her own house and other people's houses, 
for many years, yet when left to clean a kitchen must needs 
so arrange as to undo her own work ? The ashes under the 
grate had largely accumulated. One would have imagined 
that anybody would have seen the propriety of removing 
these first. But no ; the woman must wash the entire floor, 
dust the furniture, and make all things as smart as such 
a blifnderer was likely to do, and then begin to consider how 
she could rake the ashes and remove them without covering 
the furniture with dust, and dirt3dng the floor, not yet dry. 
Let us assume that you never have, and never will commit 
such a blunder as that. Did you ever know a housemaid 
who by means of dirty Angers and dirty apron, carelessly 
applied, succeeded in placing her mark on almost everything 
she operated on, and many things she had not lately at- 
tempted to improve ? The shape of her finger and thumb 
might have been readily ascertained, for it appeared, in 
black, all over the house. On the mantelpiece, on the 
painted wood, on the table-cloth, on the counterpane, on the 
doors, and almost everywhere, the maid-servant's mark was 
beheld. She worked hard, yet gave no satisfaction. Some 
people are really always bustling about, yet never arrive at 
the desired result ; whilst others have abundant leisure, and 
a clean house to enjoy it in. There is much gain in tact. 

The heartfelt pleasure of cleaning, — ^It has been said of 
eastern cities in general — Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, and 
others — that they appear exceedingly attractive when viewed 
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at a distance but prove very disagreeable to those who enter 
them. Splendonr and oastmeBB are nungled in a manner 
exceedingly distasteful to those who dehght la purity. 
Beantifal palaces gay procesBione charming mnsic are all 




well ; but,, snfortnnately, there is dirt everywhere. Many 
a European traveller who baa anticipated a visit to the 
gorgeous East vrith enthusiastic expectation, has felt his 
enthnsiasm diminishing rapidly ae he has walked along the 
narrow and filthy Btreets of cities renowned in history and 
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song. It is even so with the city of Jerusalem itself. Some 
years ago there was a school-dame who lived in a little 
village in Yorkshire, and took care of the small children, 
and was supposed to initiate them into the preliminary 
mysteries of learning. Perhaps it would not be safe to 
affirm much concerning the old lady's scholastic attainments. 
But she was renowned as a model of cleanHness. The walls 
of the room in which the youngsters were taught, and of 
that only other room in the cottage in which the mistress 
slept, were only whitewashed ; but the purity of those walls 
resembled that of newly-fallen snow. It was pleasantly 
affirmed by some of the matrons of the village who could 
recollect occupying places on the forms of that school, that 
the rooms had, in their time, been sensibly diminished by 
the frequent whitewashings which took place. It seemed 
as though the number of scholars must therefore be curtailed. 
We do not endorse these affirmations. But, certainly, 
cleaning of one sort or another often began before ordinary 
eyes could discern that dust, stain, or tarnish had made 
their appearance. She seemed a happy old dame ; and was, 
perhaps, flattered a little, as well as delighted much, when 
now and then some respectable stranger would be taken to 
see her little school, and would admiringly observe the lower 
room, and ask admission to the higher. But, apart from all 
such commendation, we are sure that the worthy old school- 
mistress found more delight in cleaning, than any lounger of 
eastern lands ever found in idling. 

The unwise idolatry of cleaning. — We are cautioned to keep 
ourselves from idols. External purity is very important, 
but it is not of supreme importance. It ought to occupy 
a high place in our estimation, yet not the highest. When 
that which is more valuable is sacrificed at the shrine of 
cleanliness, or that of any other object of desire, there is 
something wrong. There is a sad mistake when temper is 
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lost. Perhaps the husband or employer, the diligent woman's 
own children, or those of the persons she serves, could have 
avoided soiling the floor with their feet, or the table-cloth 
when at dinner. In some cases the offence must be passed 
over in silence, and in others prudently rebuked ; but in no 
case is furious passion suitable. There is a real mistake 
conmiitted when family comfort is diminished by the efforts 
of the cleaner. It is well to be content with what is prac- 
ticable. One who has a husband and six children to attend 
to, with little or no help, must be content with a lower 
standard than that which might have been hers had she 
been content to remain in single blessedness. Let her 
generously put forth all her strength to make those whom 
she loves very comfortable. Let her not make them all very 
miserable by a self-willed resolve to allow no peace if there 
is anything defective. A little quiet, and permission to be 
really at ease, though some things are unavoidably out of 
order, will cheer the husband far more than agitation, tur- 
moil, and discontent; though, eventually, from such storm 
comes forth cleanliness of which any man might be proud. 
There is a terrible mistake when religion is neglected. In 
that case all the woman's possible effort cannot reach the 
high aim she has placed before herself. Her house would be 
the cleanest in the township, if any toil on her part could 
accomplish this. As she painfully feels that she falls short 
of this, there is of course no time for hearing a sermon, or 
attending a prayer-meeting, or reading her Bible, or even 
for secret prayer, on a week day, and not much on a Sunday. 
She needs to learn what the Blessed Master taught : '* Seek 
ye first," etc. (Matt. vi. 88); '*Mary hath chosen," etc. 
(Luke X. 42). 

The moral benefit of cleaning, — ^Nothing except the grace 
of God can sanctify the soul. As we find that human beings 
have remained deplorably vile, desperately wicked, amid all 
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such advantages as wealth, and learning, and refinement, and 
genius can confer, so it is lamentably possible for the soul 
to remain estranged from God thongh intensely following 
after external cleanliness. This we admit and affirm. But 
there is snch a sympathy betwixt sonl and body, that those 
who voluntarily allow themselves and their dwellings to be 
dirty, are not likely to be very good. A delight in filth, or 
even an indolent allowance thereof, has rarely, if ever, been 
associated with eminent piety, and not often with any 
degree of piety whatever. Godliness has ever promoted 
cleanliness. In a subordinate degree and manner, yet truly, 
cleanliness has advanced the work of grace. Get true 
religion. Be not satisfied with anything short of this. Then 
let its beauty be manifested in this and every other way. 

'^ Let thy mind's sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation." 
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" "SVhatsoeYer things are 
lovely, ivhatsoever things 
are of good report, — think 
on these things. " — PmuppiANs 
iv. 8. 
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CHAPTER SXr. 

THE FAMILY SESSIONS. 

" None of tu putoffmir dolhei, taviag 
that every one put them uff for 
r J=*^^ loiwAiiiff.''— Hbhkmiah iv. 23, 

EllE lives the hnmau being 'who anti- 
cipates mth pleasore the return of ^rash- 
ing-day? "Who expeota to find extra 
eujoyuo&t on that occasion? There 
ma}- be a lad who has to be at his 
l^ilucci of businesH at sis o'clock, and 
has in winter time to leave the hoase while all is dark and 
cold ; bnt on waehing-day finds all astir, obtains a thorough 
warming at the kitchen fire, and perhaps a cap of hot coffee ; 
and as he will not return home ontil night, and therefore 
will see no more of the toil, he may hail the return of the day. 
I can scarcely think of anybody else that does so. Tastes in 
many things differ. Men of stadions habits find no delight in 
barrel organs ; bnt to others the mnsic is evidently gratifying. 
Women of sensitive nerves are not partial to popgtms and 
small brass canqon; bnt school-boys prize such artillery 
very highly. Those who have arranged to have a picnic 
deplore the descending rain on the long-looked-for day ; 
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but the farmer whose potatoes and turnips have been ahnost 
destroyed by drought feels a thrill of pleasnre as he 
watches the gentle but plentiful shower. We differ in our 
interests and likings, and so that which some regard with 
aversion, others look upon with pleasure; but I am not 
sure that anybody anticipates washing-day with delight. 
The selfish lad to whom reference has been made above 
deserves to be kept all day, for once, turning the machine 
amid the steam. We hear men with rueful countenance 
state that it is '' the sessions '' at home. We can imagine 
the feelings of those who have to take a full share in the 
toil and annoyance. Being of sympathetic spirit, various 
thoughts (accompanied by suitable emotion) are suggested. 

Washing must be done, somehow, and by somebody, — ^We 
perhaps wish that it were otherwise. We may have looked 
in all directions for a way of escape, but there is none, or 
none that we can honourably avail ourselves of. We have 
indeed heard and read of Kaffirs and Hottentots who were 
not tried by the return of '* washing-day." Their scanty 
attire, made of skin, was supposed not to need washing ; 
and, indeed, scarcely admitted of the process. We have 
also been informed that some of the natives belonging to 
these tribes have not, even since their intercourse with 
Europeans, introduced the custom of washing-day. These 
people are unwilling to deviate farther from the practices 
of their fathers than appears unavoidable. They deem it 
needful, or pleasant, to receive in barter, or steal, the liquors, 
trinkets, and powder of the pale-faces. They at length come 
to prefer Manchester calico to the time-honoured kaross. 
But there appears no necessity why such a strange innova- 
tion as that of washing-day should be ventured upon. Hence 
the traders find that some of their dark-skinned customers 
purchase as showy a print as possible, (we may hope of fast 
colours,) and then wear it out. The pattern and hues may 
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be criticized, bat tbere is in these cases no inquiry as to 
"whether or not it will wash. The dyes will never be sub- 
mitted to any such useless and troublesome ordeal. So long 
as the material will hold together, it will answer very well. 
When it will no longer do so, it will be time to look out for 
the pale-faced trader. 

Our conservatism forbids our adopting this method of 
disposing of the difficulty. Much of our raiment must be 
washed at stated and frequent intervals. Scarcely any 
emergency could arise in which we should not be made 
uncomfortable if clean linen, at least, could not be procured. 
Most of us would rather forego satin or broadcloth than the 
luxury of cleanliness. When Nehemiah and his noble -hearted 
associates were engaged in rebuilding the city of Jerusalem 
and the temple of God, they had to be content without much 
they might have deemed needful for their comfort. They 
were satisfied to toil on unremittingly amid the contempt of 
their enemies, and exposed to their assaults. At length the 
hatred of those heathenish foes became so great, that the 
builders were in hourly expectation of a deadly onslaught. 
They felt that they were never safe by night or day. Yet 
Nehemiah and his friends were resolved that the work should 
neither cease nor be retarded. So the trowel and the sword 
were associated. Every man worked as diligent as though 
he had no foe to fear, but never allowed his weapon to be 
beyond his grasp. Nehemiah, generous, and brave, and self- 
denying, took a full share of toil and privation. He and the 
rest laboured on during the allotted hours, and then lay 
down to sleep in their clothes, that they might be near their 
task, and ready to repel any assault. But even under these 
circumstances they did not sink down into barbarism, nor 
its filthy ways. They did take time to change their raiment 
that it might be washed. This is recorded to the credit of 
the gallant patriots. We ordinary people feel that amid 
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the smoke and dirt of this hage island workshop of onrs, the 
washing must he done. 

Washing J in most casesy must he done at home. — ^This is 
apparent at once in reference to what are called ''the 
working classes." The artificers of our land must, nnder 
ordinary circumstances, suhmit to this inconvenience. The 
noble bands of patient toilers throughout our country are 
unable to escape from the annoyance of washing-day. This 
is equally true concerning another class who are sometimes 
regarded with a degree of envy, or contempt, or jealousy 
by those who claim and receive the honourable desig- 
nation of ''working men.'' These are seldom seen without 
their coats when at their employment, and the coats, at a 
distance, look as though they were made of good broadcloth, 
and were nearly new. We will not examine them very 
closely. The wearers of the coats seem to have a compara- 
tively easy life. Some loiter behind a counter serving 
customers when any happen to enter the shop. Others have 
not even the trouble of standing, but are perched on a high 
stool, behind a desk, in some snug little office, far away from 
the noisy crowd, with nothing to do — but write ! Others 
spend a great deal of their time in the mere amusement 
of going from house to house telling sick folks, or their 
attendants, what medicine is suitable to the various cases. 
Others are occupied in such tasks as praying with those sick 
folk, preaching a few sermons in a week, trying to think of 
something to say that will be worth hearing, and a multi- 
tude of little tasks which, they say, are laid upon them, but 
which those who toil with their hands do not clearly perceive. 
Perhaps now in reference to these, and such-like classes 
of people, it might not be difficult to show to any reason- 
able artisan who had time and patience to look fully at the 
subject, that in many cases they ought to be regarded with 
kindly sympathy rather than with dislike. But all that we 
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have to affirm concerning them at present, is that, if there 
is to he any washing in their households, it must he done at 
home. It would only make twenty pounds a year difference, 
and, in a very small family only ten pounds perhaps ; hut 
the money is not forthcoming. Many who work in their 
shirt-sleeves could hetter afford to put their washing out 
than myriads of those who toil with their coats on. Both 
classes, however, (and they comprise a large portion of those 
living in these kingdoms,) must wash at home. 

Washing ought to be made as agreeable as possible, — When 
we affirm that the task must he done at home, we do not 
mean that it must necessarily he done heneath the roof of 
the dwelling-house. In large towns, where the population 
is crowded and room scarce, puhlic wash-houses are a great 
boon. Those are benefactors who promote their establish- 
ment, and those are wise who avail themselves of the 
privilege. Still that is, practically, washing at home. The 
public wash-house becomes, for the time, the kitchen of the 
family using it. Something also has been done in the 
invention of machinery, by which, without great damage to 
the linen, a saving of labour is effected. Exhaustion from 
rubbing, wringing, and mangling has been diminished ; and the 
time spent amid steam, or in contending with the weather 
for drying, has been curtailed. Much more may be done. 
Eifled cannon, and turret ships, and endless appliances 
may be needful to our Government, but surely a kind-hearted 
genius would find more pleasure in helping overworked 
women than in providing means for the more rapid destruc- 
tion of Frenchmen, Eussians, and Chinese, when we may 
happen to quarrel with them. Will it not be wise for mis- 
tresses to avail themselves as far as possible of the aid thu& 
placed within their reach ? The money laid out, if spent 
wisely, will soon be repaid. If the money be not forth- 
coming, let a special thrift-box be provided for this purpose. 

k2 
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A good washing-machine will add more to the comfort of a 
family than can be extracted from an indifferent piano un- 
skilfully played. Of course, where it is practicable to have 
both, family comfort and good music are pleasant. Make 
sure of the comfort. 

Washing is a highly creditable employment, — ^It is affirmed 
concerning a lady in Cheltenham that she expressed a con- 
trary opinion in a somewhat decided manner. The lady, 
with her husband and children, resided in a terrace which 
had considerable pretensions to gentility. They were among 
the highly-favoured ones who were in a position to put their 
washing out. As was natural, they regarded washing at 
home as exceedingly vulgar. It so happened that their next^ 
door neighbour, from necessity or choice, had the washing 
done at home, and hung the linen out to dry on a lawn 
which, though not very near, could be seen from the genteel 
lady's house. She could not restrain this outrageous pro- 
ceeding, but she found some relief in entering her protest 
in the most emphatic manner which occurred to her. On 
each washing-day at the neighbour's house she caused her 
own blinds on that side of the dwelling to be drawn down. 
We must not, however, attach great importance to the 
genteel lady's views. She had resided many years in 
Cheltenham, and there are so many people there of wealthy 
leisure, if not of learned, that curious fancies are plentiful. 

Homer's Odyssey is one of the oldest books in the world, 
except some parts of the Bible. In that book we have an 
account of a washing-day, and the name of the chief 
laundress. We are not informed whether it was a monthly 
wash, or weekly, or otherwise. There appears, however, 
to have been a considerable quantity of clothes. The lady, 
for she was such, with her maidens, had to wash for her 
father, her five brothers, themselves, and most likely other 
members of the family. We may add, as a sort of secret, 
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that the young lady was expecting to be married, and that 
the wedding-dress was one that would wash^ and was to be 
washed on this occasion. Either because the clothes were 
80 many, or because the distance was so great,, or from 
both considerations, the young women asked permission to 
have a cart to take them to the river's side where they 
must do their work. They appear to have regarded the 
task as rather pleasant than otherwise, and were very 
merry as they rode in the cart, and as they washed the 
clothes. When they had finished the washing, they spread 
out the clothes to dry, and as that climate is so hot that 
linen is soon dried, and it was a long way to go home and 
return for the clothes, they had arranged how to spend their 
time. First of all, they had their supper. Then, as the 
raiment was not ready, they had a game at ball. Then, 
when tired, until the raiment should be quite dry, the 
young mistress sang, to her attendants. When all that was 
over, they were detained in a manner which they had not 
anticipated. The ball was accidentally struck into the 
river, and they screamed so loudly as to arouse an unfortu- 
nate man who had been almost drowned, and had remained 
senseless for some time. They were kind to him^ and saw 
that he was taken care of. But that has nothing to do with 
the lesson before us, which is the credit attaching to any 
task that is useful. The chief laundress was a princess 
named Nausicaa. Her father was a king. She was ex- 
pecting to be married speedily with great splendour. Still 
she was not ashamed to work. The washing of linen for 
the Eoyal Family was done at home, and the Princess helped 
to do it. 

Maid-servants often lose by refusing to wash, — The task 
does not belong to every one. There are some in service 
from whom it cannot be fitly required. Those who have 
more than sufficient work for every day ought not to have 
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this in addition. Those who during their previous lives 
have been employed in tasks requiring skill, and diminish- 
ing rather than increasing strength, are not likely to excel 
in the laundry. But the work has to be done, and if those 
who are fitter for it, or might become so, refuse to do it, 
they will generally in the end be the losers. For instance, 
many of the most comfortable places are those where the 
washing is done at home, because it must be done at home. 
The mistress knows the extent of the income, and is con- 
vinced that the additional expense cannot be a£forded. But 
the home may be, in other respects, all that a young person 
can desire. Then, again, there are other tasks besides 
washing which are both heavy and unpleasant. Maid- 
servants are employed because there is work to be done. 
With rare exceptions mistresses, would not engage a 
servant were it otherwise. Those who put out washing 
have plenty of other work, or they would not have you in 
the house. Of course not ! They take upon themselves 
most of your cares, in addition to their own. They become 
responsible for your refit and taxes, for what you eat and 
drink, for the fire that warms you and the candle which 
gives you light. They bind themselves to provide you 
money in due time for your clothes and other necessaries. 
All this they must do, whether times are good or bad. 
Some of them have heart-aches that you know nothing of. 
They expect from you a fair day's work every day, and 
have a right to expect it. Why should not there be a day 
spent in the laundry once a fortnight, if the comfort of the 
family will be thus most largely promoted ? The greatest 
loss, however, which is sustained by the young women who 
unreasonably refuse to do the washing becomes apparent 
after their marriage. They are not expert in washing, 
starching, and ironing, because they have not been 
accustomed to it. The yousg man who has chosen a maid- 
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servant as the partner of his future life may have heen 
diligently fitting himself for his share of the toil, and is 
hitterly disappointed when he discovers the deficiencies of 
the merry, chatty, and pretty girl he has taken to his home. 
She has not learned to wash, and therefore he must often 
be ashamed and annoyed. But she hoA learned to avoid 
that which seems irksome, and to refuse to do what she 
does not like. That lesson will, in due time, result in 
sorrow. Young men will do well, before they become fully 
** engctged,'' to cLscertain quietly whether the charming girl can 
wash. 
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" The slothful man saith, There 
is a lion in the way ; a lion is in the ^ 
streets. As the door turneth upon 
his hinges, so doth the slothful upon \ 

his bed." — Pbovebbs xxvi. 13, 14. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PKOPEE SOiP USED. 




" Then viat a arUan rich man, 
■ahUh had a Mevmrd ; and tht 
latae vat aeemed unto Aim that 
he had wailed hit goodi." — LuKB 



HE Eev. Sydney Smith, a clergyman 
who in former daya lived a loDg time at 
Foston, near York, records an experi- 
ment lie tried in hoaaekeeping. He 
woa aconatomed to represent things in a somewhat playful 
manner, as when he speaks of the difficolty he had in 
ascertaining where "Foaton" waa after he had been ap- 
pointed to "the living," and how he aueceeded with immense 
care, and eflbrt, and expense in building the oglieat par- 
sonage, but the most comfortable, in the conntry. Now 
it seema that Mr. Smith bad aome troable in the manage- 
ment of bia honaehold. He pnts one of his trials in eomc' 
thing like this form. " My servanta cherish the highest 
opinion concerning everything that belongs to me, and 
beheve me to be among the richest and most liberal of men. 
Tbey are intensely solicitous concerning my credit in the 
neigbbonrfaood, and endeavonr to impress all other people 
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with their own views. They consequently, from principle, 
spare no expense in the maintenance of my dignity. So 
long as it is at my cost, nothing is too good for even the 
commonest daties. Thronghout the entire establishment, 
nothing inferior or cheap must be used, if anything better, 
regardless of piace, can be laid hold of. I ought, of course, 
to be exceedingly grateful for these flattering attentions. 
Anjrthing like rebuke would be out of place ; and I know 
well would be fruitless. I am therefore compelled to employ 
a Uttle ingenuity by which the tender susceptibilities of my 
servants concerning my honour may be spared, and at the 
same time my expenses may be somewhat curtailed. For 
instance, I order a large quantity of soap of two kinds from 
York. The housemaid, undoubtedly, would feel that she 
was degrading my character and casting a shadow on my 
position and generosity to use the lower-priced soap, for 
any purpose whatever, so long as any of the more costly 
remained. It would be entirely in vain to reason or expostu- 
late. I am driven to manoeuvre a little. I undertake to 
unpack the parcel myself, of which the groom does not com- 
plain. I then quietly exchange the marks of the two kinds 
of soap, and retire. Thus both Betty and myself are satis- 
fied. She, believing that the soap on which the higher price 
is marked has really cost the most, proceeds with scrupulous 
care to use it for all purposes, and complains not that I ask 
for or take the other. Though she will determinately guard 
my credit among others, and in her own mind, she will not 
interfere with my personal caprices.'* 

Somewhat in this manner, though not precisely in these 
words, did the Eev. Sydney Smith set forth his experience of 
the heedlessness of many servants concerning the property 
of their employers. Such conduct is not universal. There 
are noble ex;ceptions. But without vigilant self-inspection 
there is a danger lest inadvertently, if not wilfully, selfish- 
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ness should be manifested in this manner. Those who are 
really disposed to do right may be profited by a little patient 
reflection on this subject. 

Maid-servants generally resent any injury to their oum pro- 
perty. — One named ** Harriet " was about to have a few 
days' holiday to visit her friends, who lived at a distance. 
She had packed her clothes and other treasures in her trunk. 
The railway station was a considerable way off; but as 
a matter of economy she arranged to walk thither, and en- 
gaged the baker's assistant who supplied the family with 
bread to take the large box to the station on his truck. 
Harriet was not marvellously careful concerning her em- 
ployer's property. She would not have been much distressed 
had she made ugly scars on the staircase or passages in 
bringing the trunk to the door, but her temper was sorely 
tried when the youth, with apparent heedlessness, placed it 
with some degree of violence on the truck. Neither box nor 
carriage was any worse, but the mere possibility that what 
belonged to her might prove to be injured greatly moved the 
girl's temper and tongue. It was never known beyond 
themselves whether she paid aught to the laughing lad for 
his journey ; but certainly most servants would have been 
disposed to give "wajming" had they received from their 
mistress such a scolding as she gave him. Though the mistress 
had been a duchess, and had paid good wages, and had just 
seen a favourite vase needlessly smashed, she would have 
been expected to retain more control over her feeling and 
words. 

The thoughtful care of a maid-servant may prove of great 
service. — You would consider those as very uncharitable who 
should afi&rm, or even suppose, that you had no regard for 
any one's welfare but your own. Besides, so long as you 
dwell under the roof of an employer, and sit down at a fire- 
side the warmth of which he provides, and eat at a table he 
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BupplieSy yon must acknowledge that he has claims on your 
honest aid. Yon ought to he ashamed of yourself if you 
were utterly heedless of the prosperity of the family. Per- 
haps your chief inducement to recklessness and extravagance 
may arise from the supposition that such are the resources 
of the family that no extravagance in the kitchen can do 
them any serious harm, although the sight of it might occa- 
sion transient annoyance. Such, however, may be a very 
incorrect view. It is not at all improbable that your 
employers have many anxious thoughts that you know 
nothing of. They are exposed to reverses from which you 
are exempt. However wealthy they are, it would be wrong 
in you to waste their property. But if you are right- 
hearted at all, it would be an occasion of sorrow to you as 
long as you live if those in whose employ you have been 
should ever be reduced to poverty, while you had the mis- 
giving that your unfaithfulness and want of care had been 
one element in their ruin. A gallant ship may sink which 
would just have weathered the storm had it not been for the 
misconduct of one sailor, and he only a man in the fore- 
castle. Be determined that if trouble of any sort visit your 
employer's family, it shall not be the result of your extrava- 
gance or folly. 

A maid-sei-vant has lessons to ham for her own future life, 
— ^You possibly think that some time you will be mistress in 
a home of your own. Very likely you will. Be not too 
anxious about that ; but suitable anticipations which do not 
prevent your doing your present duty are not to be sternly 
rebuked. Now what sort of a home that will be of which 
you are to be mistress largely depends on yourself. Most 
likely it will prove to be one in which, if there is to be 
plenty at all times, there must be constant economy and 
care. Now the expertness by which enough can be pro- 
vided out of a little needs diligently cultivating. This is as 
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difficnlt a lesson as any taught in the colleges. This lesson 
cannot be learned in a day. While you are in service is a 
favourable time for this needful training. There are many 
problems for you to solve, which if fully mastered will be of 
use for life. We can only mention a few. How to wash 
cups and saucers, plates and dishes, without breaking any: 
How to dust a room without smashing one of the ornaments 
or glasses : How to iron a basketful of starched linen with- 
out scorching an article : How to put into their proper 
places a countless number of things to be worn, which have 
recently been washed, without leaving any unpleasant dis- 
coveries to be made, such as holes in stockings, rents in 
garments, missing buttons, and strings departed: How to 
make old clothes almost as good as new with very little 
expense. How to keep a fire bright and warm, whenever 
really needed to be so, yet consume few coals : How to 
have a comfortable dinner every day, yet at a moderate 
expense. Unless you learn all these lessons thoroughly, 
your home is not likely to be the abode of peace and plenty. 
Now is your time. You can be taught all sorts of expert- 
ness and economy in your employer's home, and be paid 
wages while receiving instruction. 

The Lord will approve of such honest care. — ^We are directed 
to be mindful of the property entrusted to ourselves. When 
the Lord Jesus had fed ** five thousand men, beside women 
and children," with five loaves and two small fishes, ** He 
said unto His disciples. Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost." (John vi. 12.) By His words 
of blessing He could have provided an abundant feast any- 
where and at any time, but He would place before us a 
lesson of economy. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BROKEN PHIAL. 




^sgaxubt ^iahoaibxunt, 

" He a2so Qial it dothfid in hit 
teork it brolAer to kim tlmt u 
a greai mwfer. " — PaovEHBa 



I AS it ever appealed to you that there was 
in^ mysterious in the manner in 
which urockery in Bome instanceB is hroken 
and in other iuBtancea remains whole ? 
Thure am some people who have frequently 
to handle cupa and saucers, dishes and 
plates, and snch-hke ajticles, yet seldom have anything 
damaged in their hands ; whilst others, who assuredly mean 
no harm, are constantly having misfortunes of all sorts, and 
some of them eiiceedingly expensive. Row can this differ- 
enee be acconnted for ? Crockery in the former class of 
cases appears to act in a prudent manner, hut recklessly in 
the latter. In the hands of some people crockery appears 
intently bent on self-preservation ; whilst in the hands of 
others, who really wish the crockery well, it manifests a 
recklessness which appears indicative of an insane purpose 
of self-destmction. 

Wben yon went to school did it ever appear to you sur- 
prising that in a few days or weeks after yon got a new 
lesson-book, the comers of the leaves would begin to curl np. 
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in what were sometimes called "dog's ears," whilst the 
books which the school-dame, and your own parents, had 
possessed and used for twenty or thirty years manifested as 
yet no inclination to assume that shape? Many children, 
whilst in their way they have attempted to grapple with 
the mysteries around their path, have found that to be quite 
inexplicable. 

-Did you, when a little older, ever settle to your own satis- 
faction the question why babies do not like little nurses ; 
and, when in a fractious mood, will not endure such? 
Mother, or nurse, has been holding the darling little tyrant 
for some time, and there has been profound peace. It seems 
as though the baby's wants had, for the present, been fully 
supphed. Nobody present can think of anything that the 
youngster needs. Baby appears to be three parts asleep. 
Many tasks need to be attended to, so baby is to be laid on 
sister's knee. The little girl sits down. She has a bright, 
clean, smiling face as any one could wish to look at. She 
makes a very comfortable resting-place, apparently, for little 
brother on her knees. He is laid, so far as can be judged, 
at exactly the same angle as that in which he has been dozing 
tranquilly for some time. Sister receives him in her best 
manner, and prepares to put her whole heart into the im- 
portant duty of caring for him. But the young despot at 
once declares in emphatic manner that he will not be nursed 
by a junior. There might be six pins running into him 
judging by the loudness and vehemence of his cries. Why 
does the precious little darling so object to sister and all other 
diminutive nurses ? Many an affectionate sister has been 
thus puzzled as well as mortified. 

We have, however, just now to do, not with crying babies 
or dog-eared books, but with broken crockery. How is it 
that crockery acts in such an unfair manner ? Why does 
it not pursue some uniform course ? Let it determine not 
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to be broken except in extraordinary cases, or to be broken 
with frequency in everybody's hands who meddles with it. 
Whether there were thus more damage or less, some girls, 
now regarded as wiKol or careless, would not be scolded so 
often as they now are. The increased expenditure might not 
be satisifactory to mistresses, but the result would be less 
ami03dng to some maid-servants. Let there be moderate uni- 
formity. Why this unfair dealing on the part of the crockery ? 
Before suggesting, by a whisper in the ear of those con- 
cerned, how the mischief occurs, and what is the remedy , 
we must speak a word to those whose crockery is thus broken. 
Mistresses must be prepared for occasional loss in this way. 
Crockery may, like other things, wear out. That which is 
exposed to great heat will in time be. destroyed. Besides, 
we must not expect that the utmost possible care, forethought, 
and vigilance will be exercised at all times, and under all 
possible circumstances. If maid-servants will earnestly 
endeavour to do their best, mistresses must be patient if, now 
and then, they suffer loss through their << helps" not having 
reached absolute perfection. Occasional mischances happen 
to those who handle their own property, and are striving to 
take all possible care. A gentleman walking along a public 
road approached a turnpike gate. At this place three posts 
were placed across the footpath, to prevent any person on 
horseback so availing himself of the footpath as to evade the 
toU. As the gentleman reached the gate, he observed a poor 
woman coming in the opposite direction. She seemed in 
haste, and was carrying a small bottle (apparently a phial of 
medicine) in her hand. The gentleman paused to allow her 
to pass first. As she did so, she struck the phial against one 
of the posts, the bottle was broken, and the contents spilled 
on the ground. The gentleman really felt sorry for the mis- 
fortune, yet could not avoid exclaiming, mentally, '* Stupid 
woman!'* She had to return somewhere with all speed to 
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havp the loss supplied. Several weeks after this little event 
he was again walking along the same road. This time he 
was in haste, and passed very qoickly between the posts. 
As he did so it was apparent that some damage had been 
done. He had nothing in his hands. Hu watch glass was 
broken. ** Stupid post !** he exclaimed, not quite silently. 
He had not proceeded many yards before the expression he 
had previously used in soliloquy was brought very vividly 
to his recollection. Was the stupidity in the post on this 
occasion any more than on the former ? 

Admitting that people who are not stupid, nor wilful, nor 
even very careless, will have occasional mischances, it is 
desirable that these should not be numerous. No dish can 
be replaced without money. One cup being broken which 
forms part of a valuable set of china may occasion much 
trouble and expense, A maid-servant who is constantly 
breaking the crockery, or, as she may regard the matter, is 
the constant victim of unavoidable ill-luck, will not be prized 
as she might otherwise be. No one need be surprised if 
the mistress be disposed at length to get rid of the bad-luck, 
or carelessness, or whatever is the occasion of the damage, 
by parting with the girl with whom it is associated. A 
person whose income is limited may perceive that whether 
there is much fault, or little fault, or no fault in the girl, her 
presence in the house is too costly to be continued. . 

It often happens that young people have a very inadequate 
idea of the damage they do. A lady when engaging a servant 
put the inquiry, ** Harriet, are you in the habit of breaking 
much crockery, or doing much damage to ornaments and 
other things entrusted to your care ? " " Me, Ma'am ? 
no I I never break anything. I don't think I broke any- 
thing whatever in my last place, unless it was one little plate, 
or something of that kind, once.** " Well, I am pleased to 
hear that you are so careful, Harriet. You will, in that 
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case, have no objection to make a little arrangement which 
I have found to be mutually advantageous. I will give 
you ' five shillings extra at the close of the year, and you 
shall pay for half your breakages. So you see that if 
you break less than ten shillings' worth during the year, 
you will be a gainer by this arrangement. Are you agree- 
able ? " Harriet very cheerfidly assented. But somehow, to 
Harriet's thinking, she had never before been so unfortunate. 
One article after another was damaged or destroyed. She 
could not be persuaded that her present doings in any way 
corresponded to her past. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that if the two mistresses had compared notes they would 
have found that the averages of the years were about equal. 
To Harriet it seemed as though she was now subjected to 
some dismal fatality. The explanation was that she now, from 
the sxmi allowed and then from her wage, had to take a share 
in repairing the injury done. Perhaps a second year Harriet 
would have really made a profit out of the sum allowed. By 
dint of increased care the spell was weakened. 

Fingers and mind need trainings If crockery and other 
articles which are fragile are to be uninjured, those who 
handle them need something more than mere good intentions. 
Among the occupations of my youthful leisure was that of 
roaming along the beach. Sometimes we were exploring the 
level shore in search of camelians, and with a vague hope 
that a stone of great value might some day be found. At other 
times we followed the ebbing tide in some place where there 
were huge stones and pools of water, and we poked every- 
where with iron hooks in search of crabs. Additional zest 
to this occupation was imparted by marvellous traditions 
received and handed down respecting crabs which had seized 
the finger of some unwary explorer, and held it so firmly and 
so long that the man's life would have been lost amid the 
returning tide had not deliverance come in some unlooked-for 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BEST ALARUM. 

' Love not siegi, lest ihon anne to 
ponerty ; open thine eyca, and 
thoti ^laU bt ta^^fitd juith . 
bread." — Peoybebs ii. 13. 

erally believed, and apparently with 
^utliL'icnt reason, that few yomtg people are 
likely tu rise in the world who do not rise 
oarly iu the momisg. There may be ex- 
cei)tious to this rule. Some are gifted far 
lc}'»ii<! their fellows, and may sncceed with- 
out employing all the means which are ordinarily essential to 
success. Others may begin life amid circmnstances exception- 
ally favourable. By the effort and thonghtfolness of parents 
or Mends, their boat has been placed on a stream which 
flows towards the desired landing-place, so that though it is 
quite possible for them to be wrecked, or ignobly stranded on 
a mud-bank, it is likely that ordinary caution and exertion 
will avail to reach the point aimed at. In some rare cases 
there is a remarkable series of propitious events which raises 
a man higher and still higher in the social scale, to the sur- 
prise of on-Iookers, and to the man's own astonishment, if he 
chance to have sense enough to compare his doings with the 
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result, and perceive the discrepancy. Not wishing to depend 
on any freaks of fortune, bat to secure success by deserving 
it, thoughtful people have laid down general rules for their 
own guidance and that of other people ; and one of these 
is, that early rising is an important element of advancement. 
Hence various suggestions have been given to help the 
sluggish to rise betimes. Alarums of different kinds have 
been invented, employed, and commended. Now there can 
be no doubt that, other things being equal, a maid-servant 
will always secure a better place if she can get up, and 
does get up, at the proper time, without being called. An 
efficient alarum will prove of great value. There will be 
higher wage, and greater comfort. 

An alarum may be bought at almost any clock-maker's 
shop. Most likely the investment will prove to have been 
a judicious one. Has not more real comfort and advantage 
been derived, strange as it may seem, from an alarum whose 
voice was heard during the winter season, long before day- 
light, than from an expensive bonnet, although that was 
regarded as equalling or even eclipsing that of the mistress ? 
But such alarums as are to be purchased reqiure money to 
buy them with, are very apt to get out of order, and fre- 
quently fail to make themselves heard after the first month. 

On board ships, a somewhat rough method of arousing 
one who slept too long used to be frequently employed. 
Those who had been on deck, keeping watch for some 
hours in the darkness, and perhaps amid rain, and wind, 
and cold, would naturally be impatient to be relieved from 
their unpleasant task. They had no wish to remain longer 
than the prescribed time. They were also strongly dis- 
posed to make an abiding impression on those who by 
habitually remaining too long in the shelter, warmth, and 
repose of their hammocks, deprived, to that extent, their 
comrades of a lawful enjoytnent. Hence it was not un- 
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common for one of the watch waiting to be relieved to 
hnrry down between decks, and cat the hammock strings 
of a delinquent. The sleeper, of coarse, found his dreams 
rudely brought to an end, and himself abruptly deposited 
on the lower deck. That sort of alarum was a rough mode 
of suggesting a duty. 

Some years ago a bed was exhibited which had been 
contrived to effect that which the sailors aimed at in cutting 
the hammock strings. The machinery of this bed was ex- 
ceedingly ingenious. It was to be wound up like an alarum 
clock. Any hour could be indicated. If the sleeper had 
risen before that time, all was well. If, however, he had 
either overslept himself, or was at the moment debating in 
his mind concerning the advantages and annoyances of early 
rising, or any other subject, the debate or the slumber 
was abruptly ended by the person's ejectment from his bed. 
In this instance of the march of civilization there was a 
manifest improvement upon the sailor's proceeding. It was 
not left to the discretion of a man irritated by cold, and 
wet, and watching, whether the sleeper's shins or neck 
should be imperilled, and no damage was done to the bed 
itself. Still, that is not the sort of alarum we should choose 
for our personal use. 

The name of Buffon will never be forgotten. His 
Sovereign (Louis XVI.) bestowed on him the title of 
"Count." The room in which Buffon wrote most of his 
books was called' " the cradle of natural history" by Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Thousands of diligent students, belong- 
ing to many lands, have been amazed at the amount of 
literary toil performed by this extraordinary man. Buffon 
himself gives us some insight into the matter. " In my 
youth I was very fond of sleep : it robbed me of a great 
deal of my time ; but my poor Joseph (his man-servant) 
was of great service in enabling me to overcome it. I 
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promised to give Joseph a crown every time that he would 
make me get up at six. Next morning he did not fail to 
wake me, and to torment me ; hut he only received ahuse. 
The next day he did the same, with no hotter success ; and 
I was ohliged to confess, at noon, that I had lost my time. 
I told him that he did not know how to manage his busi- 
ness ; he ought to think of my promise, and not mind my 
threats. The day following he employed force; I begged 
f^r indulgence, I stormed, but Joseph persisted. I was 
therefore obliged to comply ; and he was rewarded every 
day for the abuse which he suffered at the moment when I 
awoke, by thanks, accompanied by a crown, which he 
received about an hour after. Yes, I am indebted to poor 
Joseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes of my works." 
No doubt Joseph was an excellent alarum. His master 
would eventually discover that it would be both pleasanter 
and cheaper to be up before Joseph came. The fine would 
be too heavy to pay every day. But this sort of alarum 
does not meet the general requirement. Most of us have 
no servant to attend to our whims, and no crowns to spare 
as bribes. We need the advantage, but must buy it at a 
cheaper rate. 

In the public school at Winchester an alarum of a very 
peculiar kind used to be occasionally employed. A con- 
siderable number of lads slept in one room, seniors and 
juniors. Among these there were generally a few who 
were awaking up to the importance of time, and especially 
that portion which remained before their leaving Winchester 
school. As the day for examination approached, the ardour 
and emulation among the lads increased. The prescribed 
hours of study were diligently employed. At length some 
one, generally a senior student, would arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the time allotted by rule was insufficient. In 
order to secure the prize, he must be up earlier than the 
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ringing of the bell. But how was this to be managed ? 
Growing lads generally sleep with all their might. 
Commonly, all the scholars were sound asleep when ^\ the 
first bell " rang. We are informed that the first step was 
to procure a candle which was warranted to bum at a given 
rate, say an inch in an hour. Then the aspiring youth 
arranged cords and pulleys so as to suspend a hat-box, 
sufficiently weighted, directly over the pillow. The string 
by which the box was held was then passed through the 
wick of the candle as low down as desired. Thus, at the 
time when the youth desired to awake, the flame would 
reach the string, so the string would be consumed, and the 
box with its contents would descend on the head of the 
sleeper, arousing him suddenly and effectually. We are, 
however, informed that somehow the senior student, thus 
anxious to be aroused, never suspended the box over his 
own pillow. He preferred to be awoke in a less direct 
manner. The juniors retired to rest at an earlier hour than 
he and his companions. Most or all of these were asleep 
when the seniors retired to rest. The aspirant after 
scholastic prizes selected one of the sleeping juniors whose 
bed happened to be near to his own, or who was likely to 
scream the loudest when the box descended, and arranged 
his machinery accordingly. That kind of alarum is alto- 
gether impracticable to most of us, and it may be hoped 
that few would be so cruel and selfish as to employ it, were 
it in our power so to do. 

A young man in Manchester used to have a cat which 
aroused him when he overslept. The youthful tradesman 
had nothing to do but leave his chamber door ajar. If he 
awoke in good time, all was well. If he failed to do so. 
Pussy speedily made her appearance. A gentle mew was 
heard. If that were unheeded or unheard. Pussy would 
jump on the bed, and use such means as seemed to her feline 
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judgment snitable to arouse her master. In her procedure 
under these circumstances, respect and gentleness were 
properly associated with determination of purpose and 
perseverance of effort. As soon as she perceived that 
the master was awake, she would leave the room. No- 
thing but absolute force could longer detain her. She 
was proof against all caresses, stroking, or cajolery of any 
kind. If, however, the young man chose to have another 
nap, or to loiter in any way, it was needful that he should 
shut his door ; as, having waited what she deemed a suf- 
ficient time. Pussy would revisit the room. The circum- 
stance may seem marvellous. It could be accounted for, 
however. The young man had been accustomed to rise at a 
stated hour ; and, being fond of this cat, had given her a 
little milk each morning before entering on his ordinary 
tasks. This explained why Pussy went upstairs at the 
proper time, and why she desired that both the master and 
herself should go downstairs without needless delay. That 
sort of alarum would, of course, be out of the reach of lazy 
people. The master had, though unintentionally, trained 
the cat. Pussy had not trained her master. No sluggard 
will have such a cat. 

We thus arrive at the best alarum — the habit of early 
rising. — The formation of such a habit may require much 
effort, time, and perseverance. It may nbt be made as easily 
as a German clock, but it will be worth far more money. 
In domestic service, and throughout the whole of a woman's 
future life, she will be benefited thereby. There may be 
seasons of sickness, or debility, or of toil extended into the 
night, when it will be proper and advantageous to make an 
exception to the rule of early rising. But much comfort 
will result from the formation of the habit. Strive after this 
. until you can safely depend on the same kind of alarum as 
that used by the larks and other sweet songsters of the 
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Perhaps, especially in town life, it will be imprac- 
ticable to aet yonr alanun exactly at the same boor as the 
lark. That nrast depend on what time yon wind the clock 
np and go to rest. But, having settled at what hour it is 
most for your comfort, and the comfort of Uiose associ^d 
with yon, yon should rise, act accordingly. 




,We read concerning a man who bad been very diligent, 
and very snccessfol in hnsiness, that be was one day ^ked 
whether he intended hia son to learn Latin and Greek. He 
replied, " No ; I aball teach my lad what will prove of 
macb greater service to him than the classics ever would." 
His Mend desired to know what the knowledge or art eonld 
be on which snch value was placed. " I shall teach bim to 
shave with cold water, and witbont a looking'glass." Per- 
haps the successful and far-seeing man did not mean exactly 
what be said. Possibly he would send his son to a grammar- 
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school after all, and not object to his emplo3dng (when the 
beard came) a looking-glass, and hot water if the skin were 
tender. He certainly did intend that his son should be trained 
to make his way, and push forward, whether circumstances 
proved favourable and aids numerous, or otherwise. 




"And Abraham gat up 
early in the morning to the 
place ivhere he stood before 
the Lord."— Genesis xix. 27. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DILATORY TRAIN. 




Ctntscuntioua ^niuttralilj!. 



" To every thing thert u a ttaton, ami 
a time (o every purpose under tke 
heaven." — EccLEBUSTEa iiL I. 



HOSE who purpose and eDdeavonr to do 
their dnty may be divided into two 
ckijsea, viz., those who accomplieh their 
tftfik in time, and those who do not. 
ThsTo are some who not only cherish a, 
wortliy aim and employ corresponding effort, but generally 
sncceed in getting the work done by the honr appointed. 
There are others who mean well, and in the end have worked 
harder than their punctual friends, yet, by some means, are 
generally a little too late. 

It commonly proves of small ase to reason with those who 
have no settled purpose to do their dnty. Some are too lazy 
to work ; and others snch slaves to their depraved appetites 
as to be dragged away irom every sphere of dnty ; and others 
are so selfish that they wonid place aburden on wife, or child, 
or anybody, thongh they cotild carry it with ease themselves, 
and it would crash the feeble one to the ground. There can 
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be but little hope of persnading such to change their whole 
conrse of conduct. But there may be a cheerfol expectation 
that those who really intend to do their dnty may be in- 
duced to get their appointed task accomplished in dne time. 
In some cases it would only require that they should by 
some means gain ten minutes. Perhapcr it is not desirable 
that ordinary human beings should constantly travel by 
express train. But if, by doing so for a short period, a 
clear gain of ten minutes could be secured, and the ad- 
vantage retained, the benefit would be lifelong, and of daily 
worth. Let all well-meaning folk remember, — 

Vnpunctiud people occasion much discomfort to others. — ^A 
gentleman has travelled by express train from Chester to 
Bugby. He is anxious to get on to London, for there he 
hopes to catch the tram for Southampton in time for the 
packet. But he is detained at Bugby. He has made reason- 
able allowance for detentions. But this is an unreasonable 
delay. " Guard, what are we waiting for 9 I don't know 
what I shall do if I am too late in London for the train to 
Southampton. What can we be waiting for ? " ** The 
express from the North hasn't arrived, Sir. Hope it will 
not be long, now. Sir. Am sorry to say it has not been 
very punctual of late." Thus the dilatory ** express from 
the North " is the occasion of annoyance to those who are 
anxiously awaiting its arrival at Bugby, and all along the 
line. One train is dependent on another. Li ordinary life, 
one human being is dependent on another. If the kitchen 
fire be lighted half an hour later than it ought to have been, 
most likely the entire family arrangements will be thrown 
into confusion for the day, and the mischief may extend 
much farther. The master has a hasty and uncomfortable 
breakfast, and is perhaps too late to keep his appointments. 
The children are too late for school, perhaps only a few 
minutes, yet enough to produce disorder there ; and the 
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household tasks proceed in an nncomfortable manner. The 
smoke did not go up the kitchen chimney in time. 

Unpunctual people augment their own toil, — ^Many years 
ago, when General Washington was President of the United 
States, a gentleman had a beantifol pair of horses which he 
wished to dispose of. He felt satisfied that the President 
would admire the horses if he saw them, and that he would 
give a high price for them if he did admire them. The 
gentleman (Captain Pease) succeeded in getting a time 
appointed when Washington, who really was very partial 
to a good horse, would inspect this pair. The President's 
time was however much occupied, and the appointment 
was made for five o'clock in the morning. Captain Pease 
thought the hour early, but he had something at stake, so he 
endeavoured to be punctual, and actually arrived with the 
horses at a quarter past five. He was informed that the 
General had been at the stables, had inquired concerning 
those horses, but had been gone a few minutes. He had 
left a message, however, Ihat if next week the horses were 
taken at five o'clock, he would inspect them. 

Many a useless journey has been taken to a coach office, 
or railway station, or packet landing stage, or post office, 
in many cases the preparation and journey have to be again 
performed, with results less desirable than might have been 
secured, by punctuality, without the extra trouble. Indeed 
those people who have much conscientiousness, and also an 
imconquered tendency to be somewhat too late, have to work 
very hard indeed. 

Unpunctual people often suffer great loss, — ^At present they 
may seem merely to annoy and impoverish other people. 
But it is almost certain that, sooner or later, the mischief 
will come home to themselves. For a time they may be 
borne with, but there are laws and beings which will not 
adapt themselves to loiterers. It used to be said that 
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''Time and tide wait for no man." In oar modem days 
an addition has been made to that proverb. We now say, 
« Time, tides, and trains wait for no man." Thus those 
who are habitually late learn at length that they are losers 
by their unpunctaality. 

We have read of a number of ladies and gentlemen who 
had arranged to accompany each other to an observatory, to 
witness with great advantage an] eclipse which was about to 
take place. Most likely they were not all dilatory people ; 
but, at least, they had some dilatory folk among them, and 
the others kindly waited for the offenders, and the result was 
that they were all too late. As soon as they arrived at the 
observatory they were informed that the eclipse was over. 
Much regret was expressed by several. One lady was how- 
ever quite unconcerned, and endeavoured to impart comfort 
to those who were most disappointed. ''Do not be dis- 
tressed,'' the lady said, '' it will be all right in the end. The 
astronomer is a personal Mend of mine, and will do any- 
thing to oblige me. Let us go in, and he will begin the 
eclipse again for our special amusement." 

The lady had, of course, to learn that eclipses can- 
not be arranged by astronomers, not even to suit their 
particular friends. The sun and moon will not wait the 
convenience of tardy people, though these luminaries shine 
in season upon all. Even Jupiter's moons decline to depart 
from their appointed course to suit the caprice of loiterers. 
The stars in their courses will, at times, fight against those 
who will not fulfil their tasks at the right time. So the 
people who have inflicted much inconvenience on others, do 
at length suffer themselves. 

In ancient times, even during the most profound peace, 
the gates of many a city were closed at an appointed hour. 
Those who were outside the walls, during the evening, 
whether on business or pleasure, must take care that they 
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entered at one of the gates in due time, or they would cer- 
tainly fail to reach their homes that night. It really would 
have heen a sort of gratification, if the night had not heen 
very rough or cold, to hear the voice of some habitual de- 
linquents, whom we know, pleading in vain for admission. 
We would not wish them rheumatic fever or any serious 
evil, through a night's exclusion from home ; but a lesson 
on the evil of being too late would do them good. Many 
such lessons are taught to loiterers during their lifetime. 
They arrive too late at many a gate they desire to enter. 

Unpuncttud people manifest considerable selfishness, — They 
annoy other persons as they would not like to be themselves 
annoyed. Certainly we may hope that the selfishness is not 
really so bad as it often appears to be. Sometimes it seems 
that there is so much selfish pride that they are mentally 
saying, *' Let them wait, it makes us appear to be of some 
importance.'* Now we may hope that the case is not so bad 
as that. At other times it looks as though the loiterer was 
influenced by a selfish indolence which induced him to say 
within his own bosom, '*I will not sacrifice my ease to please 
any one, however clear it may be that they have a right to 
be pleased.*' Let us hope that they are not so mean as to 
do so. At other times it appears as though the dilatory 
person were so selfishly heedless as to think not of any- 
body's convenience but his own — caring for himself at all 
times, and never caring for anybody else. That would be a 
most contemptible state of heart. We trust that it is not 
often allowed. But though the selfishness be not as intense 
and ugly as it seems to be, it lurks within the breast of 
every habitual neglecter of the claims of others. Let us 
strive to do what is right, and to fulfil our engagements at 
the proper time. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

UNPOLISHED GOOD3. 

Ind, behold, Boaz came from Beth- 

leAcm, and mid unto At reaper a 

TheLordb«v)iihfiou. Andtkeg 

I kirn, The Lord bUa 

^ OST mDaafactarers polish their goods 
before sending them into the market. 
WLatever intrineia excellence the articles 
may or may not poBBess, they are not 
wuntiog in the ntmost appearance of ex- 
e of which they axe capable. The 
cabinet, table, or chair may be formed of aoUd mahogany, 
rosewood, or walnnt, or of deal covered by a thin veneering, 
but the French polish has not been neglected. The razors 
may have been formed to shave, or merely to sell, bnt the 
Sheffield manufacturer has made them look bright enongh 
before disposing of them. None of as like mere polish in 
the place of good workmanship, bnt we do prefer having 
good workmanship neatly finished. 

There are some people, on the whole worthy, whose 
demeanour is exceedingly boorish. Those who know them 
sufficiently have thoron^ confidence in their integrity. Bat 
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it takes time to discern that, and still more time to perceive 
the real kindliness of their dispositions. Now, of course, we 
decidedly prefer sterling integrity and thorough generosity to 
mere softness of speech and affability of demeanour. Who 
would not rather deal with a good man, however rough his 
exterior, to a villain, however polished and plausible ? But 
why should not the worthy be also courteous ? "Why should 
the sterling metal be rusty ? 

Various reasons might be assigned why some who are 
really worthy present an unpleasing exterior, and thus 
diminish the gratification experienced by others in associa- 
tion with them, and at the same time lessen their own chance 
of success, in whatever station of life they are placed. 

Ignorance is one occasion of discourtesy. Those con- 
cerned do not attain the right mark because they have no 
correct ideal before them. They have seldom or never seen 
anything like propriety of behaviour. A little girl was sent 
to a dwelling at some little distance for a pudding which had 
there been kindly prepared for her sick father by the lady of 
the house. That lady talked with the girl in the kitchen in 
the most encouraging and gentle manner, making inquiries 
concerning her father and mother, and the baby. But the 
girl made very brief , replies, employing no expression of 
respect. When the maid-servant had given the pudding, and 
the lady had done her best so to arrange it in a little basket 
lent for the occasion that it might be carried easily and safely, 
the child was about to depart without one word of thanks. 
She seemed ungrateful, but really was not so. She was 
merely so utterly ignorant or unused to the courtesies of life 
as to know not what to do. Some minutes after she had 
left the kitchen door she was observed standing near the 
garden gate unable to secure an exit, for th6 gate was shut 
and the child could not open it. The rain was now rapidly 
descending, but she dared not return, though no words but 

M 
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those of considerate kindness had been there addressed to 
her. When a way of deliverance was opened for her, and 
a few more pleasant words spoken to her, a broad smile 
passing over her featnres showed that she appreciated polite- 
ness, bat she knew not the language. Poor child ! she had 
never been taught. 

"Priie is an occasion of discourtesy. There are schools, 
manufactories, warehouses, and other places dependent on 
public patronage, whose proprietors are above advertising. 
That which they offer is so excellent, and has become so 
largely recognized as such, that the principals of these esta- 
blishments regard themselves as above employing any direct 
effort to attract attention to their wares. This may be quite 
right, and not imprudent. They leave to those who are 
climbing those aids which they, on their lofliy and favoured 
eminence, do not need. But even these do not issue advertise- 
ments misrepresenting unfavourably their own doings. They 
do not think it needfal to caricature themselves in order to 
prove that their excellence is unassailable. Some people, how- 
ever, do by an uncouth behaviour misrepresent the worth 
of their integrity and kindliness, and derive pleasure from 
the reflection that their worth is such as to be perceived 
beneath any sort of exterior. There is however no need 
to sully the glass of a lantern because the candle is really 
burning, and very bright. The lantern will be all the more 
serviceable if the glass be clear. So abundant is the gloom, 
and so many wayfarers there are who need illumination, that 
the brightest candle in the shire need not conceal its rays, or 
diminish in the least its power of illumination. 

Bad Temper is an occasion of discourtesy. Of all who 
regret the rudeness, the guilty person not unfrequently has 
most occasion for regret, and really experiences most sorrow. 
They have lost much by incivility, and they know it. This 
has repeatedly been the case. But they have not yet gained 
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the mastery of their temper. They are not ignorant of good 
manners. They are not so self-conceited as to think they 
can afford to seem worse than they are. But they are easily 
thrown into a passion, and then it is natural to be rude. 
They are often in the position of the mistress of a dairy who 
had no wish that her bowls of cream should be spoiled; 
who really coold not afford the loss; but the thunder- 
storm came, and the cream turned sour; and so far the 
dairy was impoverished. The dairy mistress, however, may 
have no self-reproach amid her regret ; certainly she could 
not have averted the thunder-storm. Bursts of passion, and 
the mischievous rudeness resulting therefrom, can be pre- 
vented by the grace of God, earnestly sought and vigilantly 
employed. 

Perhaps it is of more importance to ascertain the cure of 
discourtesy than to trace its cause. Some years ago a tailor 
went from Malton in Yorkshire to London for improvement. 
After a brief residence in the metropolis, he returned to the 
country town, and duly informed his fellow-townsmen, by 
circular, of his augmented capabilities, and of the advantages 
they would derive in personal appearance by availing them- 
selves of his taste and skill. As a postscript to his circular 
he appended a sentence which could not fail to be interest- 
ing to those of the fair sex who regarded themselves as 
addressed, — ** Ladies* habits attended to,'* If the man was 
duly qualified, we could not but wish him success in reference 
to equestrian ladies, to whom doubtless he specially referred, 
and to all other of his friends feminine who had acquired 
habits which needed attending to. Perhaps, however, most 
of us will secure the largest advantage by attending to our 
own habits, and doing so promptly and continually. 

Let us acknowledge the importance of courtesy, — Some 
may have such extent and variety of merchandize as to be 
utterly heedless to what market, and when, the goods shall 

h2 
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be brought. Most are, however, fully convinced that we 
have need, in order to get on comfortably, to take our goods 
to the most suitable market, and dispose of them at the 
highest price possible consistently with a good conscience. 
Why then make them seem worse than they are? Why 
wIQ some maid-servants remain in a position somewhat 
inferior, and receive wages somewhat less, than might have 
been theirs if they had learned and practised ordinary 
civility ? Let us rise above a worthless public opinion. The 
world in which we move, and by which we are specially 
influenced, is often a very small one. Some dozen or 
half-dozen people will, if I proclaim not my independence, 
and stoutly maintain it, rule over me most despotically. I 
must not save or spend, dress or walk, speak or act, as I 
think best; or they will laugh at me. Now if public 
opinion is, as it sometimes does, exerting a beneficial in- 
fluence, and serving as a hedge to keep us from ruinous 
paths, let us yield to it. But if the public opinion near to 
us demands that we shall be vulgar, and rude, and self- 
willed, let us raise the flag of independence. 

Let us earnestly seek the grace of God, — ^We are sure that 
if we are truly religious we shall not fail in those courtesies 
which are among the minor moralities of life. Of some of 
the artificial rules of society we may be ignorant, for these 
are capricious and changeful. But that undissembled good- 
ness which is the basis of all real polish, and that kindly 
regard to the views and feelings of others which imparts the 
real polish, shall be ours. Seeking to please all men, so far 
as we can without doing wrong, we shaU attain true Christian 
gentility, and secure its manifold advantages. 




CHAPTER XXVri. 

A USEFUL PASSPORT. 



6(tolr efpaadtt. 

"^"T^J^w' "-i 9<^ tiamt U nUhvr to be ckottn 
- 1- than grtai riehit, and Uii-ing 
famar rofAer (Aon riiwr and 
gold." — PnoTEBSS ttij , i. 



f EESOXS travelling m Enrope have 8ome- 
L-a found that, from want of a Buffi- 
. cicDt passport, they could neither proceed 
whither they wished to go, nor safely stay 
whero they were. At the gate of the city, 
or e!sei\-here, they were asked to pro- 
duce 'the needfb] paper, duly signed by those in authority, 
describing their persons and authorizing them to proceed ; 
and, as they did not possess snch doonment, they were sent 
back and beoame objects of suspicion. In some cases the 
results were not very dreadful. Some Englishman who 
deemed himself rich enongh to indulge himself and family 
with a continental tour, was reshipped from Calais or Bou- 
logne ; to begin bis journey afresh, if be saw fit to do so, 
having armed himself with the needful credentials. At 
other times, however, the consequences have been more 
serious. Those concerned have been arrested and taken to 
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prison, there to be subjected to judicial investigation, and 
abide the consequences. 

No passports are needed by those who travel in Great 
Britain. Those of us who have spent all our lives in this 
country can scarcely be made to understand what a passport 
is, and why the rulers of other lands should give themselves 
and other people so much trouble. Those who come to this 
country from foreign lands have done with passports so 
soon as they set foot on these shores. Whether they speak 
French or Italian, German or Dutch, they are welcome to 
go where they like, and enjoy all they can afford to buy. If 
they are suspected of crime,' or of wicked intentions, they 
may be watched by the police, but they will never be asked 
for their passports. Our mayors and magistrates would 
scarcely know how to make a passport, and do not wish to 
learn how. Our merchants are daily journeying to and from 
Hull and London, Glasgow and Manchester, Dublin and 
Liverpool, and are never so much as once asked by any 
official for a sight of their passport. When we have worked 
hard all the year, we think that we have earned a sort of 
right to a holiday somewhere. Sometimes before we can 
enjoy our excursions there are several perplexing questions 
to be solved, but we are not puzzled how to get written 
permission from a magistrate to go to the seaside. We 
have need to take care of the railway ticket when we have 
paid for it, but have no trouble concerning our passport. 
Let all English folk be thankful for that. 

But if there is no such document as that referred to in 
use among us, there is a kind of passpcJrt which is often 
needed, and of great value to those who possess it. For 
want of this, maid-servants, and many other sort of people, 
have found themselves exactly in the fix above mentioned ; 
they could neither proceed whither they desired to go, nor 
any longer stay where they were. The passport to which 
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we refer is sometimeB invisible; and at other times it 
assumes the shape of a written document. Sometimes it 
can be discerned by the ear, and at other times by the eye, 
and at other times by both, and often by neither. The real 
thing cannot be bought with money, nor received as a pre- 
sent, nor picked up accidentally, nor transferred to a friend ; 
though counterfeits have been thus dealt with to the risk of 
aU concerned. We will lose sight of the continental pass- 
ports, and consider this which is so desirable in this country. 
1. The nature of tMs passport, — ^You may have been 
shrewd enough to perceive ahready that we are referring to 
a ''good character." But there are different meanings 
attached to that phrase, so we must state what is here 
meant. We mean, deserved respect. There is respect which 
is not deserved. That is like a forged passport. Now such 
a document may for a time appear serviceable. If the 
officer who inspects it to-day does not detect the imposition, 
the person who presented it may be allowed to go through 
the city gate, and proceed on his journey. But the man is 
constantly in danger. If he is walking, and hears a horse 
galloping behind him, he does not know but that it is a 
mounted detective coming to arrest him. However, it so 
happens, that because deserved respect is known to be 
exceedingly valuable, many who are indisposed to earn that 
strive to manufacture and employ a counterfeit. This is as 
when wicked men take great pains to forge bank-notes, 
because genuine notes are justly prized. Some tradesmen 
will strive to secure what merely looks like a good character 
— as when a grocer sells his sugar a halfpenny a pound lower 
than his competitors, but gives short weight of that and 
everything else ; or a draper induces you to enter his shop 
by goods ticketed at a marvellous low price, and displayed in 
his window, but sells you nothing except what is unreason- 
ably dear or entirely worthless. In like manner there are 
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maid-servants who wheedle from a mistress, who is tired of 
them, a paper which deceives other mistresses, and secnres 
for the young women hotter places than they had any right 
to expect. For the time, the cunning maid-servant has a 
respect which is undeserved. We mean s(&6thing better 
than that by the term, ^< good character.'' We speak of the 
genuine article — deserved respect. 

2. The value of this passport. — ^A man who, by some means, 
has got possession of an old railway ticket to London, and 
has cunningly altered the date, may possibly travel part of 
the way as expeditiously as the man by his side who has 
honestly paid for his ticket that morning. But the delin- 
quent's triumph is at an end when the forgery is discovered, 
and he is sent to hard labour in prison, and placards announc- 
ing his detection and shame are posted up and down the 
country wherever his name is known. Most likely some 
few of the placards may escape the hands of mischievous 
lads and of his disgraced friends, and also the wintry rains, 
so as to be ready for him to read when he comes forth from 
his hard toil and involuntary retirement. The counterfeit 
and the genuine are not exactly alike. 

A real good character sometimes does wonders. Did you 
ever hear of the great Duke of Wellington being beaten ? 
Was it not astonishing that it should be by a Quaker ? The 
** Friend" overcame the ** Iron Duke " by means of his well- 
earned character. In the year 1822, a congress, in which 
several European nations were to be represented, was about 
to be held at Verona, in Italy. The Duke of Wellington was 
to be there on behalf of England. When he was about to 
leave Vienna for Verona, he was waited upon by the cele- 
brated philanthropist William Allen, who was known to every 
public man in his own country, and who had corresponded 
with most of the statesmen and princes of Europe. The 
Duke was, therefore, more amused than surprised when 
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Mr. Allen said to him, <* Friend, I must go to Verona.'! The 
Dnke replied, '< That is impossible ; haven\ you read the 
order that nobody is to be allowed to enter the town unless 
he belongs to one of the embassies ? '' '' Friend, I must go 
to Yerona, and thou must enable me to do so.'' '' How can 
I do that ? You don't hold any office, and I have none to 
give you." " Friend, I must go to Verona, and thou must 
carry me thither." ** Well, if I must, I must ; but the only 
thing I can do for you is to make you one of my couriers. 
If you like to ride as my courier, you may do so." " Friend, 
I told thee I must go to Verona, and that thou must carry 
me thither ; I will ride as thou desirest, and am ready to set 
out immediately." 

William Allen's character triumphed. No money could 
have bribed the Duke, and the '' Friend " had no money to 
spare. But the philanthropist had secured deserved respect. 
Bo he carried his point. He rode as the Duke's avant 
courier; and, reaching his destination before his Grace, 
introduced himself to the emperors of Austria and Bussia 
and the other crowned heads, and lectured them all round 
on the iniquity of the traffic in negroes. 

To many men the forfeiture of character would result in a 
greater pecuniary loss than that of hand or foot. Their in- 
come depends more on character than on either hand or foot. 
To you deserved respect will prove of incalculable worth, 
while infamy would doom you to drudgery to the end of 
your days. 

3. The attainment of this passport, — ^Deserved respect can- 
not be bought with money. It is a plant which must be 
carefully nurtured by yourself. Worthy parents may place 
their children in very favourable circumstances for its pro- 
duction. Those who have been brought up by truly godly 
parents have had scriptural principles instilled into their 
minds so that it is thus much easier for them to be good ; 
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and, at the same time, all who admired the parents are pre- 
disposed to give the respect as soon as it is deserved. Bat 
after all that can be done by kind parents and friends, we 
must tend this plant ourselves. We shall be chiefly bene- 
fited and cheered by the beanty and perfdme of its flowers 
and the wealth contained in its £rait; and we must ourselves 
watch over it. Let us in this respect be chiefly concerned 
to deserve the respect of all who know us. We mnst ask of 
God to make ns good by the grace of His Holy Spirit. Then 
let ns endeavour daily that onr conduct be snch as is well 
pleasing in His sight. The mere pretence of rectitude would 
prove only like the flowers which children place in sand as 
they play, or as some dry sticks with which the children 
represent an orchard. No fruit will ever appear, and the 
flowers will speedily wither. 
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"A good name is better 
than precious ointment."— 

ECCLESIASTES vli 1. 
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CHAPTER XX Vin. 

THE CHAIN ON THE DOOB. 




&ai)lg Csntitm. 

yt tJiatfart M)iu iM terpentt, and 
iormZsM a* dopet." — Hatthew 
1.16. 



N rural diatrictB cottagers are not accoa- 
tomed to fasten the onter door until they 
purpose to retire for the night. The 
appi'onijh of no nnweleome visitor is anti- 
cipatcil. Those enter the cottage who 
picaso to do so. Some open the door 
-withoat any warning whatever ; others knock at the door 
and wait nntii it Ib opened by those within ; perhaps the 
inmates are most satisfied with the conduct of those who 
take a middle course, knocking so that the occupant may 
have B moment's notice, and may go to the door if she 
pleases, yet not staying to give the occupant such tronble 
if she responds to the knock by the invitation, "Come in." 
Cottagers generally have some one sort of fastening which is 
employed when the good folk are about to go to bed, unless 
it happen to be out of repair, or its use be foi^otten. There 
is either a bolt, or a lock, or a bar, or something of tbo sort. 
If it should happen that the staple has been shaken loose. 
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or the key has heen lost, or the hax has been broken, no 
great fear is excited : the matter mast be pat to rights when 
convenient. But yoa will not often find a chain on the door 
of a cottage in the coantrj. 

In the houses of wealthy people in the suburbs of London, 
and other large cities, you will discover that almost every 
door is provided with a chain. There may be bolts, and a 
lock, and a bar, and a bell, but there is also a chain. When 
a maid- servant is about to be left by herself in the house 
during the evening, the admonition will most likely be given, 
**Be sure you keep the chain on the door.'* In some 
dwellings the requirement will be extended to all hours of 
day and night. She whose duty it is to answer the summons 
of the door-bell is required as soon as she has closed the 
door to replace the chain. This difference between town 
and country, or between villas and cottages, may be variously 
accounted for. Some may be disposed to affirm that the 
reason of the difference is that there is more in the villa that 
is worth stealing ; others may assert that in towns thieves 
and burglars are more numerous. Perhaps both affirmations 
are true, and have somewhat to do with the chain on the 
door. But our present purpose is to learn something from 
the utterances of that chain as it falls to admit a friendly 
visitor, is replaced to exclude all unwelcome intruders, or 
slides along the metal groove to allow of the examin'ation 
of the unknown applicant. 

Examine whatever asks admission. — The chain is so ar- 
ranged as to permit such scrutiny. One end slides in the 
prepared groove so that the door will open a little, but only 
a little. Here is the difference betwixt the chain and its 
companion lock, or bolt, or bar. These are faithful servants, 
but unbending: they will either keep the door entirely 
closed,, or they will allow it to be fully opened. That was 
the style of procedure when bars were first employed, and 
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they are not about to encourage any modem innovations, 
A door must either be open or shut, must it not? They 
will cheerfully serve you, their lawful owner, so as to allow 
of either. But they scorn compromises. If you want the 
door to be neither open nor shut, and a servant to hold it 
in that position, you must apply elsewhere. The chain, how- 
ever, is more accommodating. It will, if you please, allow 
the door to be opened so far that an applicant's voice can be 
easily heard, and in daylight his features seen ; yet will 
resist to the utmost his entrance until due and satisfactory 
examination has taken place, and full permission has been 
given by the occupant. In fact, the chain on the door repre- 
sents ** caution^ Such caution you will find necessary in 
many other matters besides guarding your employer's door. 
We are taught by Divine authority, ** Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good." Even those statements which 
are made to us in the name of religion we must examine, 
comparing them with the Word of God, in order to ascer- 
tain whether they are so or not. Take it not for granted 
that all the books which come in your way are suitable for 
your reading. If you find that any book which you believed 
to be good is calculated to diminish your delight for that 
which is pure, truthful, and sacred, shut the book and never 
reopen it. Assume not that all who are desirous to be your 
companions are fit to be so. '* He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise ; but a companion of fools shall be 
destroyed." Keep the chain on the door, and inquire the 
character of those who ask admission. Persons and things 
really good will bear examination. 

Exclude whatever is evil. — ^You would not, on any account, 
admit a burglar into the house. Most certainly in such case 
you would keep the chain on the door until you could get 
the door fully closed, the lock turned, and the bolts drawn. 
If you could not succeed in this, and he would not go away. 
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and yon were alone in the house, I suppose yon would find 
your way to some upper room, and alarm the neighbourhood 
by your cries. You would not take off the chain and admit the 
ruffian because he had a good coat on, or wore a gold chain, 
or spoke in gentle tones, or promised you some share in the 
spoil. You know very well that the moment he got in he 
would most likely seize you, or knock you down and gag 
you, or otherwise abuse you, and perhaps murder you. Of 
what avail to you would be his fine clothes or false promises ? 
No doubt you would keep him outside, and feel right glad 
and thankful that he could not get in. In like manner you 
must endeavour to exclude from your heart whatever is vile. 
Whether the evil thought which asks admission be suggested 
by some bad book, or wicked acquaintance, or the cruel 
adversary of souls, or in any other way, admit it not within 
your heart. Possibly you may often have to listen, without 
any consent of yours, to such pleadings for entrance. This 
may be painful. But, so soon as you know the evil character 
of the applicant, have no further parle3dng. Should the sin 
be dressed up in the garb of virtue, and use the dialect of 
religion, or promise much gain and pleasure on condition of 
entrance, listen not to the felon's talk. Keep the chain on 
the door, and draw the bolt, and turn the lock. 

Admit whatever is good, — The chain is not intended to 
exclude suitable visitors. A mistress would be justly dis- 
pleased with the maid-servant in whose charge she had left 
the dwelling if the chain on the door was thus employed. 
Suppose the servant placed herself at her ease near the fire- 
side in the kitchen, and declined to answer the door-bell 
because doing so involved a little trouble ; or, worse* still, 
she engaged herself in dishonest practices such as made her 
afraid to open the door lest the visitor should be a police- 
man ; or, from any other reason, resolved to open the door 
for no one, not even for master or mistress. You must be 
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mindfiil that yon do not act so in the keeping of yonr heart. 
Whatever is good, especially that which is hest, because it 
comes from God, we must readily admit. There are many 
lessons in the Bible which are unwelcome to those who are 
nnconverted, yet ought to be humbly and promptly received, 
because they come from God, and will prove of incalculable 
and endless advantage to us. Especially must we receive 
the Blessed Master with loving alacrity. He iB waiting to 
enrich us for ever. In penitent, pra3dng, immediate faith we 
ought to throw open our hearts wide for His admission. He 
is now saying, <* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; 
if any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.** 
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"Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good." — 
1 Thessaloioans v. 21. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 



Be car^vl for nothing ; hU in 
every thing by prayer and tu,p- 
plimtion wUlt tkankegimng let 
your requeilt be modi haown 
unto God."— PHiLlPFlANB iv. 6. 

I ASSINGalargepablicbnildliigoneevenmg, 
I obsorved that a few peraons were going 
in, as thongb to some gathering. Having 
balf an lionr to spare, and knowing that 
reputable and good people, were acoua- 
toraed to resort there, I stepped gently in, 
and took a seat close to the door. One, wham those present 
delighted to honour, and who in some degree represent«d 
them, was speaking. I was somewhat sarprieed to find that 
he was stating at length, and with minate detail, how he liad 
been recently presented to the Qneen. He told ns how he 
was dressed on tbe momentous occasion, how he was preceded 
by some nobleman and followed by some bishop, and received 
by Her M^esty with as much cordiality as either. The gentle- 
men and ladies who were listening to all these particiilars 
with evident delight, felt honoured that, althoaghjthey had not 
been at Court, yet one whom they coold regard as their repre- 
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sentative had for a moment stood in the presence of Queen 
Victoria. They testified their delight at such honour by 
clapping their hands and stamping, and cheering the speaker 
as he dwelt at great length and with much zest on his recent 
privilege. I could scarcely enter into their joy, as I could 
not regard myself in any way represented on the occasion ; 
and therefore felt not the brightness and warmth of the royal 
smile, the reflection of which imparted such pride and glad- 
ness to that well-dressed assembly. 

We had better, however, affirm nothing concerning the 
flutter of proud gratification we should experience if we were, 
though but for a moment, admitted to the presence of the 
Queen, and our name mentioned to her. Myriads have, in 
the course of her reign, experienced something of the sort. 
The preparation for that eventful moment has occupied much 
time and occasioned much expense. Musing and conversing 
of that exciting day have furnished pleasure for months 
after. Yet no direct benefit resulted from the brief interview. 
The sentiment must not be sternly rebuked, but it is mere 
sentiment. Should the vanity of man or woman be thereby 
fostered, that individual had to this extent better never have 
entered the presence-chamber of royalty. 

The intercourse between our excellent Queen and her 
children was a widely diflerent matter. When the boys and 
girls came to their mother, she would not be wearing crown 
nor royal robes, nor the gHttering insignia of sovereignty, but 
they would be received with a mother's love. Their wants 
as children would be made known to her, and, according to 
her judgment and resources, would be supplied. Now a 
privilege far beyond that eiyoyed by the royal children may 
be ours. We may have constant access to the King of 
kings. Our Queen might be mistaken when she gave or 
withheld; but the Lord is never mistaken in ELis dealings 
with those who draw nigh to Him. She would often 
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be unable to relieve the sorrow or supply the need of her 
children ; but the Lord is able to do abundantly above what 
we ask or think. Her children can only be with her at 
intervals ; but the Lord is accessible to us every moment, in 
every emergency. We are ever nigh to the presence-chamber 
of the Great King, and its doors are never closed against the 
suppHant. Pleading the name of Jesus, we shall always be 
welcome. '* Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.** Great is the privilege of prayer. 

Pardon may he thus obtained, — ^You may have read how, 
after the death of Charles the Second, the Duke of Monmouth 
believed that the English people wished him to be king, or, 
at any rate, would be willing that he should be so. His 
uncle had, however, become firmly established on the throne 
by the title of James the Second. The royal troops easily 
discomfited those of Monmouth, and the aspirant to a throne 
was taken prisoner and speedily sentenced to death. He 
then asked to be allowed to see his uncle the King. The 
request was complied with, and he was led bound into James's 
presence. The unhappy young man fell at his uncle's feet, 
and implored his forgiveness. But all his entreaties and tears 
were in vain. He was told that he had sinned beyond hope 
of pardon. He had rebelled against lawful authority, and 
must die a rebel's death. So the wretched Monmouth was 
executed, though he had been allowed to kneel before his 
royal uncle and implore the clemency of that uncle. James 
had merely desired to witness the humiliation and anguish of 
his erring nephew. 

We are, however, not led into the presence-chamber of 
the Great King, for any such vain purpose. David said: 
>' Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile 
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I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lord ; and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin." 

Guidance may he thiis obtained. — ^We read: "Trust in 
the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths." (Prov. iii. 5, 6.) We also read how 
on one occasion the Israelites made a league according to the 
best of their own judgment ; and " asked not counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord." As might have been expected, they 
were speedily lamenting what they had done, and laying the 
blame on each other. Now in passing along the journey of 
life we constantly need such guidance as we can only obtain 
from God in prayer. 

Many years ago a really good woman in Cheshire had an 

offer of marriage. She was not very young, and might have 

been supposed well able to decide for herself. Perhaps she 

was more qualified to do so than many. But she certainly 

ought to have asked counsel of the Lord, and acknowledged 

Him in so important a step. This, though she had been 

walking in the fear of the Lord for some time, she failed to 

do, and the result was what might have been anticipated. 

Her suitor was not a professor of religion. It was evident 

that he was not a disciple of Jesus. But he earned good 

wages, was generally steady, and spoke an unlimited quantity 

of flattering words to her. So they were married. In a 

week she knew that she had not gained the prize she had 

hoped for, but had good sense enough to keep the secret in 

her own bosom. In a few years she was overwhelmed with 

trouble. She and their two children were treated as slaves. 

Her husband would come home drunk and ill-use them all. 

Besides, they were half-starved when he was away. Still she 

loved him dearly, and covered his faults. But at length he 

drove them from the house in the middle of the night. This 
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was done repeatedly ; and her frienda advised her to leave 
him, and get legal 
protection gainst 
his violence. Btit 
she said, " I never 
before knew how I 
lovedl^," and she 
patiently endnred. 
At length he in- 
Bolted and iignred 
her in such a man- 
ner as no vomEtn 
oonid possibly anb- 
mit to. She sought 
protection &om the 
magistrate; and 
then, with her chil- 
dren, left the neigh- 
bourhood, to toil for bread as she best oonld. Intensely 
did she wish that she had sought counsel &om God. 

Comfort may be thm obtained, — One Christmas morning the 
pastor of a Christian Church returned to his home from the 
early prayer-meeting. He unlocked the door, entered the 
hoase, prepared the breakfast, visited two siok-ohambers 
in that dwelling, and then sat down to the table alone. He 
could not eat, and having wept sadly, he removed the nn- 
tasted food, and prepared for the day's farther duties. A 
time had been when he and Ms loved wife had partaken of 
the Christmas breakfast with a large family aronnd them, 
and much gladness in their dwelling ; bat bereavements had 
occnrred, and the Christmas Day had become less jubilant. A 
few weeks before this solitary Christnias the partner of his 
joys and griefs had been removed by death. One daughter 
was a confirmed invalid ; another had been taken danger- 
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oasly ill ; and the other children were distant. So the father 
had all to do ; and, for the time, the burden of care as well as 
grief seemed intolerable. Yet he was not left comfortless. 
In prayer that godly man found Divine consolation, and soon 
with, solemn joy was treading his way, among daily tasks, 
to the land where he would meet his loved ones, and weep 
no more. Such comfort may be ours. 

Strength may be thus obtained. — ^A young man was asked 
by two others to go with them for a short time to* a public 
house. He knew not their aim. But he did know that 
to spend any time needlessly in such a place was wrong. 
He had long felt the importance of personal religion, had 
enjoyed somewhat of the happiness to be derived therefrom, 
and had sought to lead others into the way of life. But he 
had, unhappily, allowed himself of late to follow his Lord at 
a distance. When therefore tempted to do wrong, he neg- 
lected to ask for Divine strength to resist the temptation. 
After all, he was but about to spend half an hour in a quiet 
bar-room with those who had spent many an hour in the same 
Sabbath-school as himself. Without asking help to resist, he 
went. They wickedly arranged with the landlord that they 
should be furnished with ginger-beer, whilst whisky should 
be given to their companion. As he was unacquainted 
with the potency of liquors, and supposed that his comrades 
were drinking a similar beverage to himself, he was induced, 
without much difficulty, to drink so much as made him down- 
right drunk. When he came to himself he found that his sad 
fall was noised throughout the town. His prospects for use- 
fulness were blighted, his fair fame was tarnished, and his soul 
overwhelmed with remorse and misery. In some form or 
other we are sure to be tempted, but by prayer we may 
obtain from God sufficient grace day by day. So may we 
gain the victor's crown. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ADOPTED BY THE KINO. 



$cliel>m jranonsls xta'ihih- 

' A I many oi rteeived Him, to them gave 
Ee povvr to beame the $om of Ood, 
even to tkem that bdievt on Sii name," 
— JOHH L 12. 

EE deliverance of the infejit M(»es was 
very marveUoos. In God's gracious 
providence the babe vras not only saved 
irom perishing by the weapons of the 
ruthless Holdiere of Egypt, or by the 
fierce animals Inrkiug near the banks of the river Nile, 
where he was placed, bnt he was taken to the palace 
home of the Pharaohs. There he had many advantages, 
and became the acknowledged ohild of Pharaoh's danghter 
by adoption. The child, so lately in danger of being slain, 
was nnrtnred vrith the greatest care, had all the privileges 
belonging to the royal family, and was carefully instracted 
in the learning of Egypt. Perhaps there was, for a time, 
the prospect of his one day becoming the king of those 
vast, beautiful, and luxnriant realms. The adoption of 
Moses by Pharaoh's daughter is one of the most wonderful 
cases of adoption fumiahed in history. 
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Tet there is a still more desirable adoption, in which we 
may all be interested, and which at times, most likely, we 
desire. We may be adopted by Almighty God, the King of 
earth and heaven. We may be so adopted although we 
have been sinners as well as sufferers. If so adopted by 
Grod, we do really become heirs to a throne. When admitted 
to such privilege, no mere mischance can prevent our eleva- 
tion to that throne in due time, and no change in God will 
prevent it. Nothing but our wilful misconduct and folly can 
turn away the glorious blessedness. So soon as adopted by 
Almighty God, we become partakers of inestimable privileges. 
'' Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.'* " The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ ;^ if so be that we suffer with Him, 
that we may be also glorified together.*' 

No wonder, then, that at times, even among those who are 
often careless and sin-loving, the desire for such a privilege 
should arise, and the question should be suggested, '< How 
may I secure adoption into the family of God ? '* We must 
bear in mind that we are entirely dependent for instruction 
on God Himself. We must search His word, and be en- 
lightened by His Holy Spirit, or we are sure to be misled. 
We must depend on the Bible rather than on our mere 
fancies, or those of others. We must ask for the aid of the 
Holy Ghost to help us to understand the teachings of the 
Bible when we read it for ourselves, or listen to its exposi- 
tion' by Christ's ministers. Thus, and thus only, can we find 
an answer to the inquiry, How may I secure adoption into 
the family of God ? 

¥ait}i in Jesus secures present salvation, — ** Therefore being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." <* To him that worketh not, but believeth on 
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Him that jnstifieth the ungodly, his faith is connted for 
righteousness." '' Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this time His 
righteousness : that He might be just, and the Justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus." 

Such, in substance, was the answer given to the keeper of 
the prison at Philippi when, alarmed by the earthquake and 
the consciousness of his own wickedness, he said to the 
apostles, '* Sirs, what must I do to be saved?*' The man 
not only thought himself a great sinner, but really was so. 
The cruelty of his disposition had been manifested in his 
rigorous carrying out of a sentence which he knew to be 
unjust and severe. He evidently found gratification in the 
infliction of suffering. But though he had been very wicked, 
yet when he became sorry for his sins, and desirous to be 
delivered from them and their dreadfal consequences, he was 
at once pointed to the Saviour. The man, when awoke by 
an earthquake, not merely believed himself in danger, but 
really was so. At the bidding of Almighty God, the terrible 
forces in operation around him would have hurried his soul 
in a moment into the presence of the all-powerfdl Judge ; 
but in Jesus Christ there was a refuge to which he might 
repair in the exercise of penitent faith. Hence Paul and 
Silas at once directed him thither : '< Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.*' 

The Saviour places the same lesson before us in a very 
affecting as well as instructive manner when he refers to the 
brazen serpent made by Moses at the command of God. The 
Israelites by their unbelief, murmuring, and disobedience, had 
greatly offended the Most High. Deadly serpents had been 
sent among them. Many persons had been bitten by these 
venomous creatures. The burning pain soon became intoler- 
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able. Some of the Israelites were already dead. Uany of 
the Borvivors were in agony and ready to die. But when 
God in mercy provided a means of deUverance, these might 
be saved at onoe. When the brazen serpent had been hasdly 
raised on a pole, so that it contd be seen even from a distance, 
the woonded and dying were directed to look and live. As 
many as did so were immediately healed. (Nnmb. xxi. 4 — 9.) 




Thus are we, by &ith, to look to Jesus, and we shall be saved 
at once. ' ' As Moses lifted np the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted np ; that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, bnt have eternal life." 

Tdm repentanet ever precedes guch faith. — The substance 
of John the Baptist's preaching was, — " Repent ye ; for the 
kingdomof heaven is at hand." We read, — "After that John 
was pnt in prison, Jesns came into (HIilee, preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying. The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and beUeve 
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the gospel." The Apostle Fanl gives ne a gommary of bis 
own proclamatioa as an ambaesador of Christ, "Testifying 
both to the Jews, and also to the Greeka, repentance toward 
Qod, and faith toward our Lord Jesafi Christ." We thus 
learn that heartfelt oontntion precedes saving ftuth. 

The onhappy prodigal, of whom we read in the fifteenth 
chapter of the gospel according to St. Luke, had nothing to 
offer to bis father as the price of bia reception into the family. 
If he were received at all, it most be by an act of mercy on 
the part of his fittber to whom he had been so migratefnl. 
Gold and ailver the retnming prodigal bad none. Once he 
had received from that father much " substance," but it had 
been " wasted in riotous living." What the destitute yoong 
man needed was an uubought welcome, and such a welcome 
he received. " When he was yet a great way ofT, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him." The reatoration to the family was all of 
mercy. But the yonng 
man did not receive the 
father's embrace and kiss, 
r were the shoes, and 
I robe, and the ring 
put on tiim while be waa 
among the vile companions 
i he chose in the far conntry. 
It was not needful for him to buy admisaion to hie father's 
home : that he could never have done. He must certainly 
have periahed if that had been required as the condition of 
hia entrance. Bat it waa needful that he ahould forsake tbe 
land of his ainfulneas, and return to bis home. 

Thus muat we consent to see ourselves by tbe li^t of 
God's Word and Spirit as sinnera, guilty, depraved, and in 
danger of perdition. We muat, by tbe Lord's help, renoance 
our sins and flee from them. We mast confess oar past 
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transgressions to God, and supplicate His mercy. Though 
we have no hope, and can have no hope, of salvation except 
through God*s infinite mercy in Chrisjb Jesus, yet we must 
come to Him in penitence that we may he saved. 

Prayer obtains power to repent and believe. — ^It was said of 
Saul of Tarsus, when he had heen convinced of his sinful- 
ness, folly, and danger, " Behold, he prayeth." He had not 
yet found peace with God hy faith in Jesus, hut there was 
hope concerning him, for his heart was now really crying to 
God for salvation. Very soon he was enahled to find his way 
to the Fountain which had heen graciously opened for sin 
and uncleanness. There he washed away his sins, '* calling 
on the name of the Lord," and was filled with peace and joy 
through helieving. Thus must we come to God in prayer 
that we may he saved hy faith in Jesus. 

Perhaps the hindrance to our ixomediate faith is some long- 
cherished sin which has gained a complete mastery over us, 
and will not yield up its power at our hidding or hecause of 
our struggles. But God, who enabled David to overthrow 
^d destroy Goliath of Gath, will give to the praying soul 
victory over every giant evil. Perhaps the difficulty may be 
some misconception concerning the nature of salvation or the 
mode of its attainment. But God, who every morning, 
by the rising of the sun, sheds abundant light upon countless 
paths which otherwise would be perplexing, can, and will 
in answer to prayer, make the way to the cross plain to you. 
Perhaps the chief obstacle in your case is unbelief. You 
have pressed near to the Saviour, forsaking much which pre- 
viously entangled you, yet you fail to grasp the blessing you 
desire, and which is so freely offered to you. But He who 
enabled the suppliant of old to stretch forth the withered hand, 
will strengthen that feeble faith of yours as you approach Him 
in a similar manner. So shall you be saved by faith in the once 
crucified Saviour, and be adopted into the family of God. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BOOK AMOS KNIT TOR. 



^oIq Siaifiuit. 

" Thy Kord it a lamp latta my feel, 
and a Ught unio ray path'' — 
Fbalh cxtx. 105. 

j^ION was bom in France. When lie was 
about fonr jrears old his pareata died, 
and hb was taken to live with his grand- 
parcnta. It was well forAmon thai they 
greatly loved God's bleaaed Book, and 
were thns both disposed and fitted to 
train him aright. They were poor, bnt there was In their 
cottage a well-wora Bible in which they often read, and 
from which they instmcted their orphan grandchild. After 
Amoh had lived vrith them for some time, his grand- 
father died very suddenly. Amon deeply monmed the 
loss of his grandfather, for he bad learned to love him 
dearly ; and his death diminiabed the scanty comforts of 
that home. Amon aonght consolation in the Bible, from 
which he conld perceive that his grand-parents had so 
often derived comfort. The bttle boy waa specially impressed 
with the narrative of Lazams's death and restoration to life. 
Amon bat very imperfectly onderstood the doctrine of the 
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general resnrrectioii, yet was cheered to learn that there was 
a Savionr who could thus overcome death. 

When Amon was ten years old he obtained a sitnation as 
a shepherd boy, and so had to leave the home of his grand- 
mother. She had taught him to knit, and he was thus 
enabled to earn a little money whilst guarding the sheep. 
There was also a Sunday-school to which he found admission, 
and where he was kindly instructed in Divine truth. But 
poor Amon had no Bible of his own ; and now no longer 
had access to that belonging to his grandmother. He in- 
quired the price of a copy, but found that he should be a long 
time in earning as much money as would purchase one. 
Bibles were not then so cheap in France as they are now in 
England. He spoke of his need to his kind teacher. The 
old man felt deeply for the lad, but was himself too poor to 
help him. He advised Amon to rise sooner in the morning, 
that he might get more knitting done. This the little lad 
cheerfully did ; such was his intense desire to possess a Bible 
of his own. 

Amon had almost saved sufficient money to purchase the 
Book he longed for when his grandmother was taken ill. 
As she could then earn nothing, she had no means of 
paying her small rent, and the landlord threatened to take 
her bed. Amon went to his teacher, who was keeping his 
little store of money. They wept together at Amon*s dis- 
appointment, but they both knew enough of the teaching of 
Holy Scripture to discern the boy's duty. The money saved 
was employed in relieving the sore need of the kind grand- 
mother, and Amon must get a chapter read to him when he 
could find opportunity for doing so. 

After all, the dear little fellow had not long to remain 
without a copy of God's Word. Towards the autumn of that 
year a lady in deep mourning, whose husband had been 
slain in battle, was walking near where Amon was watching 
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his sheep and knitting. She was impressed by soutetliing 
in the lad's demeanonr, and succeeded in drawing from him 
information conoeming his great want. She herself had 
known mnch sorrow, and was striving to get ready for the 
bright world where there is neither pain, nor sin, nor death. 
She very gladly went to see the grandmother, and gave her 
money snfBcient for her limited wants, at least for e. time. 
The lady also gave Amon eaoogb to buy a Bible at once. 

It is evident that 
the lad's desire for a 
copy of the Bible was 
not a mere childish 
wish for a new book, 
, Amon had long been 
accustomed to derive 
comfort &om the 
perusal of God's holy 
Word, and found greater delight therein the older he 
became. So it hag been with myriads in all classes of 
society. The best and wisest of men have prized the 
sacred volame, and have found therein abundant con- 
solation, instruction, and delight. They have testified to the 
unspeakable advantages they have thus obtained. Now, as this 
wondrous Book is readily accessible to as, we shall do well 
to consider the benefits which may be derived therefrom, and 
to aecore them for ourselves. 

The Bible dUehsei the greatneis of out need. — Snch dis- 
olosnre may not always be pleasant, yet it is desirable. We 
had better perceive that need, however great and homili- 
ating, while it can be supplied, than when too late. We 
may discern this in the case of a working man whom we will 
call John. He was strongly built, skilful, and industrious, 
and so had good wages. As he was also sober, amid many 
who were intemperate, he regarded himself as quite " up to 
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the mark.' ' His wife, whom we will call Sarah, had, however, 
been coiwerted to God, and endeavoured to show to her 
husband his need of a similar change. It was evident that 
his heart was not right with God. On the Sabbath he 
entered no house of prayer. His chief enjoyment was lomig- 
ing about until dinner was ready, then partakng of that very 
heartily, and afterwards dozing away the afternoon. But he 
was really a kind husband and father when compared with 
many, and could reply to his wife, ** What's the use of your 
teasing me? I work hard all the week, and bring home 
every shilling I earn. Why may not a fellow enjoy himself ? ' ' 

One Sunday morning John was sitting with his arms on 
the table, unshaved, and without his coat, lazily waiting for 
dinner. Having nothing else to do, he listlessly opened his 
wife's Bible, which had been laid near him, and began to 
spell out the first verse which met his eye. <<T-h-e. 
W-a-g-e-s." " Wtat does that spell, Sarah T " O-f. S-i-n. 
1-8. D-e-a-t-h." "What's that, Sarah?" She told him. 
'f Then it's a bad job with me, for I've been earning those 
wages all my life." John had never spent such an anxious 
afternoon and evening in his life. Yet he afterwards prized 
that Bible more than all he had besides. He was led to seek 
that '< eternal life " which is the <' gift of God." He enjoyed 
true religion for a time, but soon afterwards took a severe 
cold, which resulted in consumption. When dying, however, 
he feared not those dreadful " wages." All had been for- 
given. He felt assured that he was about to enter on 
« eternal life." Glad he was that his eyes had been opened 
before it was too late, and that he had been led to the Saviour 
of sinners. 

The Bible discloses the supply for our need. — ^Thus it was in 
the case just referred to. John, by the aid of his godly and 
loving wife, had only to spell through the one verse to which 
God in His gracious providence had directed his attention. 
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in order to learn that salvation had heen provided for those 
perishing hy their transgressions. *'The wages of sin is 
death ; hnt the gift of God is eternal life through Jesas 
Christ onr Lord." (Bomans vi. 28.) Thus, throughout the 
whole of the Bible, our danger and the means of deliverance 
are both fully made known. ** If the wicked will turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all My statutes, 
and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, 
he shall not die. All his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto him : in his righteous- 
ness that he hath done he shall live. Have I any pleasure 
at all that the wicked should die ? saith the Lord God : and 
not that he should return from his ways, and live ? " '* God 
BO loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.*' *' Him that cometh to Me I will in no- 
wise cast out.'* 

The Lord waits to supply all our need. Not only will He, 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, freely pardon the past 
sins of the transgressor who comes to Him in penitent faith, 
but He will impart comfort, guidance, and strength to those 
who have been received into His service. *' My God shall 
supply all your need according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.** Precious is that Book which makes known 
to us the loving-kindness of our*Lord. 

Two widows dwelt in one house. One of them was aged, 
and the other youthful. The younger was, however, the 
more helpless, for she had completely lost the use of her legs 
and feet, and was confined to her bed. She lodged with 
the elder widow, and both were very poor. They both, 
however, loved the Bible, and found consolation in the 
precious promises therein contained. Each could assist the 
other. The elder could not read, but she could go to God*s 
sanctuary and listen to the sermon, and repeat to her friend 
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a great part of what was said. The yoanger conld not bear 
a aennon, bnt she could read aloud to the other while she 
was seated near the bedaide. Then they would both, as 
the Bible waa read, or the aennon recalled, lift their hearta 
to God for Divine light. Thus the Scriptnre proved to them 
" sweeter than honey and the honeycomb." 

What the elder iridow aaid of a text from which the 
miniater had that day preached would apply to many a verae 
which the two aafieTera atndied together. " The text alone," 
said the aged woman, "was so cheering that it came over 
mejnet Uke a burst of sunshine on a cold, met, dreary morning, 
for I had felt very dull and drooping when I went." "Tboa 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is atayed on 
Thee : becanae he tniateth in Thee." (Isaiah sxvi. S.) 
Tbas, if by the grace of God we leam to find delight in the 
Bible, we ahall often be walking in stmshine when otherwise 
all 'would be dark. Happy are tboao who are thus tanght of 
the Lord I Aak for the aid of the Holy Spirit thus to iustrnci 
you, that in God's Word yon may find true pea«e and endless 
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HE Christian Sabbath hag been correctly 
ami beautifully designated "the pearl of 
dnys." It was a hard-working young 
1 who first employed this phrase. 
The isetitation of this day of sacred rest 
was gracionsly intended to benefit mankind in every respect. 
Onr true welfare — physical, mental, spiritual,, social, eternal 
— will be promoted by a dae observance of the Divine com- 
mand. The Christian Sabbath may be a foretaste of the 
Heavenly Sabbath, and also a preparation for that aJl-perfect 
and endless rest. All our days may bo good, bat this the 
best of all. 

Household tasks cannot, however, be entirely laid aside. 
Sometimes those who are earnestly desirous to employ the 
Lord's day as Qod would have them are somewhat perplexed 
as well as pained by the demands which aie made on their 
time and effort. This is specially the case in families wherein 
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are several small children, and in farmsteads where are many 
cattle. Often those who would serve God aright need much 
spiritual discernment, as well as holy determination. There 
are, however, principles so clear that they must be readily 
admitted, and yet so practical that, if honestly and constantly 
applied, they will afford great and frequent aid. 

Never seek merely worldly pleasure on the Lord's day, — A 
walk during the intervals of public worship and Sabbath- 
school teaching, either alone or with a friend who is trying 
to serve God, must be left to the prayerful judgment of each 
individual. Such walks may or may not be needful for 
health. A sempstress may thus derive advantage to the 
body without, perhaps, sustaining any spiritual injury. But 
no person of reflection and observation will maintain that 
Sunday pleasure-trips will either promote health or fail to 
lead away the heart from God. No doubt such excursions 
do seem very attractive to the youthful and thoughtless, and 
are really so to many who are estranged from God. But they 
are exceedingly hurtful, and often prove ruinous. 

Those who have declared they see no harm in Sunday 
pleasure-trips are not unfrequently placed in circumstances 
in which their views, or protestations, are suddenly changed. 
The Sunday excursions from London to Brighton during the 
summer of 1Q69 closed in a somewhat unpleasant manner. 
A few years before there had been a terrible disaster on the 
railway, by which many Sabbath-breakers lost their Hves. 
The circumstance to which we now refer had not so fatal a 
termination, but was such as must have led many to re- 
consider the lawfulness of pleasure-trips on the Lord's day. 

The last Sabbath had arrived on which the Eailway 
Company intended to try to raise their dividends by offering 
a premium in the shape of low fares to all who would risk 
God's displeasure in this way. The weather was delightfal, 
and the sea calm for the time of year. The ** Sea Lark," 

2 
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one of the largest of the Brighton pleasnre-boats, started 
abont noon with about thirty excursionists. After proceeding 
some distance eastward, she was put about to return to her 
station. Suddenly, every one on board was startled by a 
shock which shook the vessel from stem to stem. 

It was speedily discovered that the ship was filling rapidly. 
She had come in contact with a pile connected with the 
Western Outfall works. The master and crew manifested 
great presence of mind, but the passengers were dreadfully 
afErighted. Every stitch of canvas was at once set, and the 
vessel turned towards the shore, which was about half a 
mile distant. 

Though land was so near, it soon became apparent that it 
was extremely unlikely those on board the *' Sea Lark*' 
would ever reach it The panic became indescribable. No 
doubt the conviction of wrong-doing greatly aggravated the 
terror experienced and manifested. Five minutes had most 
likely marvellously altered the views of many of those pleasure- 
seekers concerning the claims of the Christian Sabbath. 

The terrified excursionists shrieked in agony, and wildly 
gesticulated, waving hats and handkerchiefs and shawls. 
Providentially their cries reached the ears of some who were 
walking on the pier. The ship had so far settled down in 
the water that those on shore could discern that she must 
soon sink. Boats immediately started to the rescue. This 
excited hope in the minds of those on board, yet it still 
remained very doubtful whether any on board would be 
saved, and if so, who would be the favoured individuals. 

Meanwhile two or three thousand persons had crowded 
the beach, and many stood on the pier watching the result. 
The foremost boat reached the vessel, and some of the 
passengers sprang into the water and were picked up, whilst 
others were taken off. Other boats approached. Just as 
the ship neared the shore she heeled over and sank. She 
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was, however, in shallow water, and oil the paseengers were 
Baved. It waB believed that had there been any swell on, the 
ship wonld have sunk in deep water, before any aid could 
have arrived, and the people on board must have perished. 




How wonld Snnday pleasore ezcarsions appear to us as 
viewed from that deck while the issue was uncertain 1 

Secure as much rest as pombU for the Lord's day. — 
Diligence and forethought can accomplish wonders. We 
admit that so many duties must be performed on the Sabbath 
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that even when all in the household are agreed to do their 
best, the repose cannot be so complete as might be wished. 
But when all do their best there will be much and sweet 
repose. 

Mistresses of families have truthfully declared that no one 
ever remained at home in their dwelling on the Sabbath 
forenoon to cook the dinner, since they had a fireside of their 
own, yet were prepared to produce husband and children in 
any witness-box to testify that the Sunday dinner was 
always comfortable. 

Maid-servants have been exemplary both for frequency and 
punctuality at the house of prayer, whose mistresses would 
acknowledge that the tasks necessarily devolving on those 
young women were far from Hght, probably heavier than those 
which furnished the excuse for absence or late arrival to other 
servants. Forethought and energy can accomplish marvels. 

Employ well the rest of the Lord's day, — The sacred hours 
are of inestimable value to all, but they are specially so to 
those who are, on other days, overtasked with brain-work 
or arm-work. To all such the Christian Sabbath is a price- 
less heritage. Make the most of it. 

Hours in the sanctuary are precious to G-od's people. No 
doubt attendance in the house of prayer is to many a weari- 
ness ; but to those whose hearts have been yielded to God, 
it is valuable beyond description. So it may be to us. 

Hours for doing good are precious to God's people. All 
who have themselves tasted of the grace of God desire to 
impart the blessing to those around. They are thankful that 
this may be done by a holy, consistent, godly life, during 
the ordinary days of the week, and amid secular tasks. But 
if, in addition to this indirect and continual influence, they 
are allowed, in the Sabbath-school, by the distribution of 
tracts, — among sick people — anjnvhere, to commend to others 
their blessed Lord, the saints of God are thankful. 
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Hours oj sacred retirement are precious to God's people. 
Much advantage may be gained when leisure ia afforded for 
readiog good books, and especially the best of books, and 
for drawing near to God in prayer. We may secure such 
abundant supplies of grace that our wealth of soul cannot be 




concealed from others. " When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shat thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly." 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

THE UNHBNDED CAItPET. 
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thytdfofta 
Uum huniiat not wiaf a day may 
hringforth." — Pbovebbs uLvii. 1. 



UBING the month of June 1869, a some- 
what remarkable case was tried in the 
Court of Exchequer. A lady residing 
Rt BoBton (Miss W.) sued the Great 
Northern Railway Company for com- 
peuRfttion for it^uries Tesulting from a 
fall in the company's waiting-room at 
Spalding. It was stated in evidence that the plaintiff was 
leaving the room in order to proceed on an intended journey, 
when her foot was caught in the rent of a carpet, and she 
was thrown with considerable violence to the ground. On 
attempting to rise she discovered that she had undergone 
some very serious injury. This was pronounced by eminent 
medical men to be concussion of the spine, from which the 
sufferer conld never be restored. The remainder of Miss 
W.'b life must be spent in helplessness and pain. The qnea- 
tions to be decided in court were two, Was the company 
responsible for the accident 1 and, if they were responsible. 
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what amount of damages ought to be awarded in such a 
case ? The court was not, however, left to pronounce an 
authoritative decision. The counsel agreed that the plaintiff 
should TQCQVie fifteen hundred pounds as compensation. 

We know not what servant of the company was to blame 
for the rent in the carpet. Most likely the carpet had been 
trodden by many feet, and thus worn, and possibly some 
heedless passenger had lately torn it in passing over it. 
Somebody, however, ought to have mended it at once, for 
otherwise the rent was likely to become rapidly worse, and 
there was the possibility of accident. No doubt the directors 
of the Great Northern felt convinced that somebody ought to 
have mended the carpet. Most of all would the lady — who 
knew that no *' damages *' could fully compensate her for the 
injury she had received, that money could not make her life 
as desirable as it was when she left her home for that un- 
fortunate journey — ^regret that the reparation of the carpet 
had been postponed. It does not, however, appear that the 
defaulter deserved severer censure than that incurred every 
day by many. The delinquent could not foresee the lament- 
able result. 

Tasks improperly postponed are still undo7ie, — Scattered 
over the garden are stalks, and straw, and sticks, and stones 
which need removing. They have accumulated during the 
autumn, for the gardener has really been very busy during 
the hot and dry weather. What with watering, and shelter- 
ing, and otherwise tending the plants, and gathering the ripe 
fruit, Bobert has had work enough. But on this fine cool 
day, early in November, the rubbish should be removed. So 
the gardener knows. He will be ashamed if the master 
observe the litter to-morrow, though he would have had a 
sufficient reply yesterday. But Bobert, though at leisure, 
has yielded to a lazy mood, and saunters about meditatively^ 
During the night the weather changes, and before momin.? 
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there is a covering of snow on the gronnd which deepens 
throughout the day. No fear now of the master, or any 
other person, seeing the objectionable rubbish. No garden, 
under the circumstances, could look tidier ; in fact, it is 
really beautiful. The change, too, has involved no trouble. 
However diligent Bobert had been yesterday, the garden 
would have presented no fairer scene. But then everybody, 
unless an absolute simpleton, knows that the change is but 
transient. The snow may remain a few days, and is not 
likely at that season to continue longer ; then it will pass 
away. The ground will be soft and sloppy, but the sticks 
and stones and other undesirable objects will be there : not 
one stone will have melted. Amid greater inconvenience, 
the rubbish must be removed, and Bobert is still the man to 
do it. As the gardener perceives that stones never melt, so, 
in other cases, people learn that tasks are never self- 
accomplished. 

Ta^ks improperly postponed generally augment, -^The most 
suitable time for a knitter taking up a loop is, with rare 
exceptions, the moment after it has been dropped. The 
taking up may require patient effort, but knitters of stockings 
know that there are penalties if the duty be postponed. So 
if a nail unfortunately make a slit in your dress, get needle 
and thread without delay. If, through inadvertence, you 
have allowed a drop of ink to fall on linen, or a drop of 
tallow from the candle on the leaf of a book, the more 
speedily you do all you can to remedy the evil, the less the 
mischief which will ensue. If you have spoken a word which 
ought never to have been spoken by you, make haste to 
explain and apologize, lest a flame should be kindled which 
may do harm to you and others throughout years to come. 
The well-known maxim, " A stitch in time, saves nine," is 
of very wide application. It is true literally. Those who 
employ the needle well know that such is the case, although 
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they may not always act accordingly. The maxim is also 
trne as applied to numberless tasks of daily occarrence. 

Tasks improperly postponed reappear inopportunely, — A 
quiet hour or two, on Wednesday or Thursday evening, may 
serve to go over all the linen, putting on buttons and strings. 
There is nothing very repulsive or vexatious about the task 
when entered on at the suitable time. If, however, the 
reading of some worthless tale be preferred, it is probable 
that the neglected work will reappear in a most inauspicious 
manner. Perhaps the things are hastily looked over before 
being put away when other tasks are imperative, and so only 
some deficiencies supplied. In the hurry, however, it is 
likely that others will be then unnoticed. The result is that 
a trifle becomes a grievous trouble. It seems as though ''the 
master" always contrived to discover that a button is missing 
from his shirt at the most inconvenient of all possible times ; 
and that if there has been a hole in one of the young ladies* 
stockings which has been overlooked, it must needs be just 
above the boot where it will be seen, and must be discovered 
on a Sunday morning, when all should be getting ready for 
public worship. Indeed, at times, negligent maids are ready 
to think that holes really grow on clean things while in the 
drawer after washing, or that some ill-natured being, fairy or 
otherwise, goes about on Saturday nights rummaging drawers, 
pulling off strings and buttons, poking holes where there 
were none, and so trying to get innocent girls into trouble. 
At any rate, neglected work always makes an appearance at 
the wrong time. A small task thus becomes a great burden. 

Ta^ks improperly postponed occasion constant disquiet, — 
Superstitious people may still be found who are afraid of 
ghosts. Generally, however, the ghosts are supposed to 
limit their walks — say to the churchyard, the old abbey, 
and a field where somebody was murdered a few years ago. 
Thus those who fear ghosts are only in dread occasionally. 
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But those who pat off what they onght to attend to, know 
not when they may have to encounter the ghosts of their 
neglected duties. These spectres make their appearance in 
hroad daylight as well as in the dark. Instead of being con- 
fined to places seldom visited by men and women, they 
delight in the homes of their victims. Solitude is not essen- 
tial to their appearance, for they are often pointed out to 
the defaulters by their employers and acquaintances. ,We 
cannot comfort those troubled ones by telling them, << Well, 
you never saw a ghost yourself." Some of them might 
reply, '' There is not a room in this house in which I have 
not seen one. I have beheld the spectres of neglected duties 
in the kitchen, and attic, and cellar, in the dining-room, and 
drawing-room, and bed-room. I have encountered them 
everywhere and at all hours. I feel safe nowhere and at no 
hour. Any moment I may be annoyed and terrified." Such 
people are to be pitied as well as blamed. But they must 
themselves exorcise these ghosts. Book, and bell, and holy 
water will not avail. Do your duty day by day, hour by 
hour, so shall the spectres vanish, and your mind, thus far, 
be at ease. 
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<'A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil, and hideth himself; 
but the simple pass on, and are 
punished." — Proverbs xxvii 12. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MUSIC-HAIi AND SCHOOL. 

^KSmct of IKild. 

'a " Tion will ttep Mm in perfect place, 

^ tehote mind U Oayed on Tha : 

hecaatt He tritittth in Thet." — 



T SF, people keep as far from danger ae 
they can do coneistentl; mtb the per- 
formance of duty. The coachman who 
had been ho used to avoid perilous places 
that he could not poeitiTely affirm how 
near he could drive to a post or wheel 
without hitting it, was more worthy of the confidence of the 
nervous lady, whose service he wished to enter, than were 
those who affirmed that they conld drive within an inch, or 
haK an inch, respectively. 

But the wisest of people cannot always avoid danger if 
they are resolved to do their duty. Nor, indeed, cim those 
who are ntterly careless respecting the performance of the 
tasks obligatory on them. We are all liable to be placed in 
circumstances of peril, and frequently the danger is close at 
hand before it is perceived. No prudent young woman, 
when employed near a large kitchen fire, will dress so as to 
render it almost certain that some day she will be caught by 
the blaze ; but it is possible that the most careful may on 
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some occasion discover that her dress is bnming, and may 
have to act for herself, and do so at once. Other dangers 
are aronnd us, against which we ought to guard, but by 
which the most thonghtfol may be imperilled. 

When sadden danger is perceived, it is of great importance 
that we should have presence of mind. It is possible that 
no thonghtfolness and effort can avert the evil, but calm and 
earnest effort will do so if anything can. Should we become 
so alarmed and agitated as to be nnable to direct ourselves 
aright, we are almost certain to suffer injury. If life should be 
spared, we may afterwards perceive how we might have 
escaped, and wonder at ourselves that we could act so un- 
reasonably ; but such perception and self-reproach will not 
remove the scars from our face and limbs, nor restore the 
shattered arm or leg, nor bring to life the child entrusted to 
our care who perished through our unreasonable agitation. 
In all emergencies it is desirable that we should possess all 
the sense belonging to us. A fire-escape is of no use if it is 
a mile from the conflagration. A key will not admit me to a 
dwelling if left behind at some place where I have called. 
An army will not avail to repulse an assailant if scattered 
here and there. However large our resources of good sense 
may be, we shall derive no advantage therefrom unless they 
are actually on the spot when the emergency occurs. 

On the night of July 81st, 1868, a dreadful catastrophe 
occurred at a music-hall in Manchester, known among its 
frequenters as '* Ben Lang's.'' Before midnight there were 
admitted into the Infirmary twenty-three lifeless bodies, and 
thirteen persons seriously injured, whilst others suffering 
more or less painfully had been conveyed to their homes in 
different parts of the city. Most of those who had thus been 
hurried into the eternal world from the midst of music and 
fun were young men, with a few young women. No sensible 
person could be gratified that three thousand persons had 
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been led to crowd into that music-hall to witness a perform- 
ance from which they conld derive no real benefit. Daring 
the entertainment there was to be a sack race on the stage. 
Twelve competitors were to start. The anticipation of tiis 
spectacle appears to have greatly excited the immense as- 
sembly. Each was restless and determined in his endeavour 
to obtain a good view of the race. Now we cannot persuade 
ourselves that these young people of Manchester displayed any 
special good sense in such anxiety, or that they were then in 
a school where their good sense was likely to be enlarged, or 
where they would learn how to secure their highest welfare 
either in this world or that into which some of them were 
so speedily to enter. We need not be foolish evto in our 
recreations. 

But that to which we now specially turn our thoughts is 
the solemn illustration famished of the importance of retain- 
ing presence of mind when exposed to real or imaginary 
danger. Gould the three thousand have done so on this 
occasion, not one need to have been killed or maimed. Some 
lads in the pit, striving to get a better view of the race, laid 
hold of the gas-pipe under the gallery, and tried in this 
manner to raise themselves above the heads of those before 
them. The pipe gave way, the gas escaped, and a cry of 
<< Fire'' was raised. Hitherto nothing had occurred which 
needed to result fatally. All might have left the hall un- 
injured. But, unfortunately, most lost their presence of mind . 
A wild panic ensued. The crowds pressed madly towards the 
doors. The occupants of the top gallery rushed down the 
stairs into the gallery beneath, and then sprang on the top 
of the people in the pit. On the crowd in the pit getting to 
the stairs leading to the entrance hall, an iron rail which 
divided the staircase gave way under the pressure, and 
upwards of a hundred persons were precipitated to the 
landing below. The vast crowd continued to press down 
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the staircase, trampling on the dead and the d3ring. The 
shrieks of the unfortunate mass were awful to hear. When 
the main hody of the crowd had succeeded in escaping from 
the hall, a number of police officers and others reached the 
landing. Here a dreadful spectacle presented itself. The 
dead and dying were l3ring together; strong men were in 
the throes of death ; some, though unable to extricate them- 
selves, could move about; others, though motionless, pleaded 
piteously for help. Many a human form, silent and unstirring, 
would evidently breathe no more. Few persons would choose 
such circumstances for their dying scene. But, whatever 
judgment we pass on the amusements provided in that hall, 
we cannot but deeply regret the panic which seized the 
crowd. A gas-pipe might be rent asunder in a crowded 
assize-court or church. But coolness of action would in this 
case have saved many lives, and prevented many lamentable 
injuries. 

During an exceedingly high wind which occurred about 
the same period, the teacher who had charge of a school near 
Stockport was alarmed by the storm removing several slates 
from the roof of the school in rapid succession, and the 
immediate and serious vibration of the roof itself. In two 
minutes from the removal of the first slate, and the ill-sup- 
pressed merriment of the lads at such a funny interruption 
of their tasks, it was apparent to the teacher that the beams 
and rafters might, any moment, give way. Each blast of 
wind scattered more slates, and gave a mightier pull at the 
roof. The teacher, however, retained his presence of mind, 
though he perceived the danger ; and the lads were taken by 
no panic, because they but partially discerned their peril, and 
saw the master was calm. They had also, fortunately, been 
accustomed to order and obedience. The word of command 
was given, and the children were quickly out of their seats, 
facing towards the door, and marching, at double quick 
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pace, in that direction. In their brief march they had to 
pass their caps, hanging in order. The first lads attempted 
to select and seize their own. The master's voice was 
heard: **Nb« a cap! Lads — on — ovt,'^ The lads obeyed 
without hesitancy. — The last child left the room, and the 
next instant a fierce gnst lifted the roof and moved it side- 
ways, and it fell with a terrible crash. One brave little 
boy had thought of his younger sister in the infant school 
below ; and, not knowing that she was safe, made a rash the 
moment he was liberated towards that room. He was 
unfortunately killed by the falling roof, so close had the- 
catastrophe followed on the escape of the children. A brief 
want of self-possession on the part of the teacher, or a 
momentary panic on the part of the children, and there 
would probably have been scores of families in distress that 
noon. 

Self-possession shoxdd be cultivated in the lesser emer- 
gencies of daily life. The chief means of securing it by 
those who are constitutionally nervous and timid, is to live 
near to God. The assurance that the Lord is our Friend, 
the fixed habit of looking to TTim for guidance, help, and 
protection, will do more than everything besides to impart 
calmness in the hour of peril. ''He that believeth shall 
not make haste." '' The Lord of hosts is with us ; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge." 




** I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and my fortress." — ^Psalm xcL 2. 



•*M 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SURAT COTTOS. 

' Te htoK need of patienee, thM, afttr 
ye have done llit viOl of Ood, yt 
might TteeiM (fe promm." — 
Eebbewb X. 86. 

HE war In Atneriea between the " Federal 
States" and the " Confederate States " 
great distress in Lauca- 
Some capitalists indeed who 
large stocks of raw cotton at 
the commencement of the struggle amassed considerable 
wealth by the vast rise in prices. Bat the operatiyeB were 
plunged into sad perplexity and want ; and in a few years, 
most of the mill-owners fonnd that spinning and weaving 
were not such lucrative employments as aforetime. During 
the war, and for some years after its close, the snpply of 
cotton waa deficient, and much that was brought to this conn- 
try, &om various parts of the world, was of inferior quality. 
Because much of this poor cotton was " Surat," that name 
was popularly given to all that was bad. The operatives had 
great difficulty in using this short staple : however careful 
they were, they conld not prevent its breaking. Their work 
was liable to constant interruptions ; often an hour would 
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pass and their earnest efforts had been ahnost entirely in 
vain. At the close of the week skilful weavers woxdd find 
that they had scarcely earned half the amount they would 
have realized with better material. Women, regarded as very 
cheerful and patient, have been known to weep as the opera- 
tions of the loom on which their bread depended were al- 
most momentarily interrupted. ' * Surat '* cotton to thousands 
will serve to represent the various annoyances which we 
meet with in daily life. Those annoyances are sometimes a 
very severe test of our strength of mind : many fail to 
make the best of these who can cheerfully and diligently 
pursue an even path. Let us receive two suggestions from 
the cotton factory. 

1. Hindrances are' often felt, even by industrious people, to 
he very annoying, — ^Perhaps indeed, on the whole, those who 
really want to get on with their work feel those hindrances 
most keenly. A cutler's apprentice who is thoroughly lazy, 
and is longing for the bell to ring out the signal for leaving, 
is not likely to be distressed if a strap break which renders 
any farther work that day impracticable. The employer who 
is painfully uncertain whether the business is making any 
headway, the artisan who would greatly rejoice if he could 
treat his wife to a new gown, or send his son to a better 
school, and even the apprentice who has a satisfaction in 
seeing everything going on first-rate in ** our place," may be 
annoyed when any accident occurs which interrupts the 
successful prosecution of work. Those are sometimes in 
danger of being so annoyed as to make the mischief worse than 
it need be. 

Sometimes hindrances are specially annoying because un- 
expected. — One day I was walking through that wilderness of 
beautiful villas and gorgeous gardens, *' The Park " at Chelten- 
ham. As I was doing so I observed what must have proved 

very trying to the laundress concerned, and I am afraid to 

p 2 
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ber mistress also. On one aide of a mansion there was a 
green lawn shaded by trees. On this lawn there had been 
spread some fine linen, or lace, or something of that sort, 
which I conclnded had been judged of too high quality to be 
sent to the ordinary drying- ground. By some strange mis- 
chance seven small black p^s had fotmd their way on to tiie 
lawn, and were indulging their javenile propensities by play- 
ii^ with the £ne linen. So far as I coold observe there was 
variety in taste among the intmders in their sports, as some 
boys will choose ball and others marbles ; bnt no article laid 
by the laondress on the green grass appeared to be neglected. 




I stood amazed. I had been given to nnderetaDd that swine 
were not allowed to Uve in that aristoeratic town. There 
were, however, seven youngsters of that species in " The 
Park " at play. Most likely the mischief would have been as 
great if the pigs had been wbity-brown, bat the spectacle of 
their sport woold have been leas striking. Donbtless the 
laundress, when she discovered the frolic of the pigs, felt as 
a poor spiuner-girl would feel if every thread on her jenny 
had broken at once. 

Sometimet hmdranea are speddUy annoyiji^ hecmae oft- 
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recurring, — ^There is a part of the Yorkshire << Onse ** which 
is known to some best acquainted therewith as *' No-man' 9- 
friend.** The river, jost there, is truly serpentine. Within a 
limited area the stream runs ahnost in all directions. The prow 
of a vessel navigating the Ouse is pointed in a very short time, 
not far from north, south, east, and west, with sundry vari- 
ations. Hence there can be no wind favourable to barges 
and sailing vessels at this point. The ^* Ebor,*' the *' Em- 
press," << Her Majesty," and other steamers, of course make 
short work of the difficulty, though even these seem as 
though they could not get away from the neighbourhood. 
By a distant observer, they, self-impelling as they are, might 
be taken for locomotive steam ploughs which were traversing 
the fields to turn up new soil. But to bargemen the hindrance 
is most annoying, and occurs every voyage. The place suits 
nobody. Tour barge may be full or it m^j be empty. You 
may be sailing towards Hull or towards York. The wind 
may be in any one of the thirty-two points of the compass, 
and blowing hard or softly. The place has a difficulty for 
every one. It is '* no-man's friend." Here the hindrance is 
the more annoying because those who are constantly navi- 
gating the Ouse cannot hope to get rid of it. They cannot 
encourage themselves by the conviction that on their return 
voyage it will be all right, or the next month they will have 
plain-sailing. It is as a road up-hiU both ways. There is 
nothing to meet the case but making the best of it. If there 
is any wind, it is sure to be in the bargeman's favour along part 
of this real serpentine ; so when he and his horse have been 
allowed to rest awhile they will be the better able to pull as 
they trudge along the towing-path. Besides, the river is a 
tidal one ; and if the man can afford to wait, there will in due 
time be a tide each way. Should he prove unable to get clear 
of no-man's friend ' ' in any other way, he must needs wait for 
the tide. There will certainly be no advantage in murmuring. 
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2. Hindrances mtut not overcome U8y but be overcome by us, 
— We are overcome when we are prevented from gaming 
all that we might have gained, or from accomplishing all the 
good we might have accomplished. We are not overcome 
hecanse we do not effect impossihilities. When, however, 
we fail to do, or to gain, what fairly belonged to us, we are 
overcome. That this may not be the case in times of difficulty. 

Let u^s on no account lose our temper. — Travelling one day 
by train, amid the luxuriant farms of Cheshire, I observed, 
as we emerged from a short tnnnel, that the train had startled 
two horses which were engaged in drawing a heavy harrow 
across a ploughed field. The horses had evidently been 
entirely unprepared for our sudden and noisy approach. 
Our iron steed shrieked loudly as it escaped from the brief 
darkness, as though glad to be in sunshine again ; but the 
living horses recognized no friendly neigh, but rather the 
vengeful scream of some terrible monster. Regardless of 
the unfinished task, they wheeled round and attempted to 
rush with maddened haste away from the line. He was but 
a lad who held the reins, but he evidently had nerve and 
muscle. For some little time he was compelled to run across 
the huge clods as rapidly as he could well move his feet. 
If he gave up his hold the heavy harrow would be flung 
against the heels of the afirighted horses, and in that case 
they would most likely plunge on until maimed so that they 
could plunge no more. But the lad*s arm was firm, and his 
reins proved strong. Before we lost sight of him he had 
evidently gained control over the horses, though the harrow- 
ing had been proceeding in a very irregular manner. Much 
depended on the moment when startling difficulty thus pre- 
sented itself. When we are placed amid annoying hindrances, 
much often depends on our having a firm hand and a strong 
rein ; and, during the critical moment, using them in keeping 
turbulent and excited feelings under suitable control. 
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Im. us deal with the annoyance wisely, — We shall be all the 
more likely to do so by keeping our temper. Those who 
thus retain possession of their &cnlties are likely to snffer 
the least from any mischances which may happen. One 
evening some large premises were discovered to be on fire : 
the flame was seen near the roof, and close to an abnndance 
of dry wood saturated with grease. There was much to 
alarm those interested in the issne, and questions might be 
asked as to the origin of the flame ; bnt, for the present, it 
was most important that the mischief should be kept within 
the narrowest possible limits. A partner in the firm was 
speedily on the spot. He and the foreman quickly organized 
the force available for handing water onward towards the 
fire. That access to the spot might be secured for men and 
buckets, a window in the roof was instantly broken out. 
In a very short time the fire was subdued. But a few 
minutes wasted, at the onset, would most likely have resulted 
in immense loss. When there is unquestionable and un- 
avoidable annoyance, make the best of it. 

Let tLSy if possible, prevent the recurrence of the evil. — It is 
very annoying when cattle get among standing com ; so the 
farmer had better look well to his fences being repaired, and 
the gates being kept shut. It is to be regretted when soot 
falls into the gravy which is just ready to be poured into the 
dish ; so the cook had better ponder whether this was the 
result of the chimney not having been duly swept, or the lid 
of the pan being off when it ought to have been on. You 
feel it to be mortifying that most of the crockery broken in the 
whole establishment chooses to fall to pieces when in your 
keeping. But it may be possible by the employment of care 
and the acquisition of skill to frustrate this unkind partiality 
of the crockery. There will be no advantage gained by 
yielding to ill- temper or despondency when annoyances assail 
us, but much by learning wisdom for the future. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE DISCONTENTED COW. 

' Ai a bird tint vxmdenih from her ' 
iK4t, to U a man that jcatuUntk 
from kit place." — PRovKBBa 

vi "* •■ 

HE day was oharming. The bud was 
tthining so brightly, and the clonds 
wore 80 few and light, that no fear 
of rain diBtorbed my miod. I hap- 
pi'ned to be sufficiently at leieDie to 
allow of a pleasant walk. The scenery around was exceed- 
ingly beantifnl. My path lay along a highly cnltivated vaUey, 
bat on every side, at some little distance, arose hills of 
varions dimensions and forms. Under some cireomstances, 
I aboutd most likely have been admiring the beantiea of nature. 
This would almost certainly have been the case if I had had 
any friend with me to whom I might have expressed my 
thoughts and feelings. But I was alone. So I sauntered 
along musing of many subjects until I was altogether lost 
to external things. Suddenly, however, my attention was 
arrested by a sound near to me. The noise was such as some 
powerful animal was likely to make if determined to force its 
way through the hedge bo as to reach the highway along which 
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I was walking. The noise ceased. I could neither see nor 
hear anything which would explain from whence the sound had 
proceeded. It was, however, speedily renewed, apparently 
with great determination and violence. It was apparent that 
some powerful creature was resolved to reach the road, what- 
ever the cost. The hedge was strong, and no doubt the thorns 
were sharp ; but it was quite clear that the animal had a will of 
its own, and believed that, though no gap presented itself, 
'' where there's a will there's a way." Thus the pushing 
ceased and was renewed at short intervals. From the force 
employed, the invader might have been a buffalo, hippo- 
potamus, or elephant. At length the determined and perse- 
vering struggle was rewarded by success. Into the ditch on 
my side of the hedge a cow had forced its way. Speedily 
it clambered up the bank, and stood on the highway amid a 
cloud of dust which it had raised. 

As there was no one else to look at, it glanced at me, and 
then proceeded to examine the region into which its prowess 
had secured an entrance. As I had no more important task 
just then, I narrowly watched its countenance and proceedings, 
and began to account for its conduct. The season had been 
dry ; grass was very scarce in the pastures around ; and, so 
far as I could judge, the field which the cow had just quitted 
resembled in this respect most of the adjacent fields. 
Whatever may be said, scornfully or complainingly, of our 
cloudy skies, and our frequent fogs and mists, of this we are 
sure, that much moisture is needful for the nourishment of 
grass and com. Perpetual sunshine might be very convenient 
for some classes of the community, and we all might feel a 
pleasing sense of security when arranging for a journey, or 
a picnic ; but herbage and plants would not flourish under a 
cloudless sky. Perhaps within ten miles of the place where 
I and the cow were standing, there was scarcely a field to be 
found, such as any grass-eating animal of vigorous appetite 
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conld rejoice in. The cow whose acqaaintance I had thns 
formed had evidently resolved that she would '* stand it no 
longer.*' She was folly resolved to ** change her situation '* 
whatever the consequences. I suppose she must have 
suffered considerably as she forced her way. Thorns, if 
long enough and strong enough, will pierce even the hide of 
a cow, when such strength is employed as she had to use in 
order to secure her freedom. But the deed was done : the 
barrier had been passed; the half-starved thrall was at 
liberty. She could stand still, or go down the road towards 
the right or lefb: emancipation had been gained. But 
what was the result ? The cow now endeavoured to ascer- 
tain this. The hedge which had proved so formidable a 
barrier was high as well as strong. 

That hedge had doubtless prevented the animal from 
clearly perceiving the region to which its desires led it. 
Now all was disclosed. There was not much grass in the 
field, but there was less along the road. Bad as affairs were 
on that side the hedge, they were worse on this. Unless 
that stuff might be called grass which existed along the 
bottom of the hedge, without either growth or greenness, 
and which had already been rejected by the stray donkeys 
of the neighbourhood, there was really none whatever. 
Where the cow was standing, the dust, white, and dry, and 
hot, was exceedingly plentifol. The imagination of. a child, 
if very lively, might have regarded that as flour sufficient for 
the food of an army ; but no imagination could discern any 
resemblance to grass, nor to a running stream, nor to any- 
thing desired by cows. Then the relative position of the 
field, and ditch, and road were such as to render a return 
through the hedge more difficult than the passage thither had 
been. To what extent such thoughts passed through the 
mind of the cow is not for me to say ; but I think I may 
assert that the animal was painfully impressed by the absence 
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of what it songht. I gazed on its conntenance with con- 
siderable interest. If I did not discern therein the expression 
of bitter disappointment, I am unable to read the physi- 
ognomy of a cow. *' No grass, no water, no anything worth 
having," seemed to be folly uttered by those large, sorrowful, 
appealing eyes. ** All this exertion and suffering, and worse 
off than I was before! I wish I had never thought of 
changing my situation. There must, it seems, be hardships 
nowadays to be endured by poor cows everywhere I*' 

Ought a maid-servant never to change her place ? To this 
I reply that there are many who have no choice in the 
matter. They roll along like a football. Tou may discern 
in what direction they are now moving ; but you dare not 
thence conclude in what direction they will be moving when 
you next get a sight of them. They are locomotives, and 
everybody seems disposed to furnish them with motive power 
gratuitously. The mode of applying that motive power not 
unfrequently resembles, in a figurative sense, that by which 
a football is kept in an active condition. If you inquire of 
those maid-servants how it is that they are favoured with such 
a variety of places, they will assign reasons which you are 
expected to regard as perfectly satisfactory. Some of these 
reasons have really been given to them by mistresses who, 
wishing for a change, and desirous of avoiding what is un- 
pleasant, have tried to reconcile kindness with truth, and 
have produced a result which elicits a smile from the dis- 
cerning. Some of the reasons assigned for this ceaseless 
change manifest more ingenuity than truthfulness on the 
part of the girl herself. To all on-lookers it at length 
becomes apparent that she moves because no mistress desires 
her to stay. Now it would be useless to talk with such 
concerning the gain or loss arising from change of places : 
that girl's first lesson is to make herself so valuable that her 
stay will be desired. 
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But, on the other hand, there are many servants who 
seldom receive notice to leave, yet do not remain long in a 
place. They speak the truth when they affirm, ''I did not 
like the sitnation, and so I gave the mistress a month's warn- 
ing, and left.** Such may fairly ask, '* Ought I never to try 
' to mend my position ? Would it be wise never to change?** 
To this it may be answered : *' Maid-servants do sometimes 
act wisely in changing. They are on these occasions, in 
most respects, better off in consequence of the change ; yet 
it is well to think seriously before the month*s warning is 
again given.** Before you resolve to leave, be certain that 
you will gain by so doing. There are, invariably, dis- 
advantages and losses attendant on frequent change. It is 
not, therefore, desirable that you should change without 
gaining some real advantage. 

In your endeavour to arrive at a right conclusion, do not 
forget that there will be trials and inconveniences everywhere. 
The world we live in, with all its affairs, has been so de- 
ranged in consequence of Adam*s transgression, that all must 
have a share of trouble. We can find no Paradise here 
below, though through God's infinite mercy there has been 
one provided beyond the grave, for all who are forgiven and 
sanctified. If you should decide on leaving your present 
situation and seeking another, you may, on the whole, be a 
gainer, or you may not, but assuredly you will not be entirely 
freed from trial. As you are uncording or unlocking your 
box in your new place, you will act wisely in preparing to 
make the best of what is unpleasant. '< What will be my 
greatest difficulties here, and how may I best deal with 
them?'* will, there and everywhere, be a suitable inquiry. 

You must also bear in mind that you may, whilst escaping 
from troubles with which you are now familiar, rush into the 
midst of other troubles which will prove far worse to bear. 
There is a lesson to be learned from the proverb, '^ Out of the 
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frying-pan into the fire." If the proverb is not very elegant, 
it is instmetive. A girl leaves her place because she cannot 
bear the noise and tiresome ways of children, and enters on a 
qniet place, but finds that the peculiarities and requirements 
of her childless mistress are more irksome than all the romp- 
ings of boys and girls. Another complains of *' the washing/' 
and of too much work in general, and enters on a place 
where all things seem to go on in an easy style, but un- 
fortxmately the table is scantily supplied. A third dislikes 
the loneliness of her place, and wishes for the companionship 
of a fellow-servant ; but finds that the bad tempers of her 
associates in her new place are the very plague of her life. 
Change your situation when you are folly persuaded, after 
due consideration and prayelr, that your doing so will, on the 
whole, prove advantageous. Then you will not change often. 
We may also hope that you will be so guided as never to 
resemble, in blundering and disappointment, the discontented 
cow. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE pony's aid. 



" In aU Idbom' Aert m jmjA ' but 
the taVc of the lipt ttnditk only 
ta penary."^PBOTBBBS DV. 23. 

LABY ivill BometimeH ponder the qaee- 
'■' Shall I eng^e some active yoniig 
girl as as additional Berviuit?" The 
i the lady looks at both eides of 
the subject, the more perplexed ahe 
beeomeB. So she leaves the matter 
nadecided, only resolving to talk it over with her husband. 
When he arrives from his office or shop, and the child- 
ren have gone to bed, and aU is qtiiet, the good woman 
introdaees the anhject of her previous meditations. They 
look at it in all its bearinga : there ia certainly almost work 
enough for an additional servant ; the one they have is &e- 
qnently over-tasked, and her temper is evidently severely 
tried, and her limbs wearied. Then the wife has to confess 
that afiairs in the home are not always ao tidy and comfort- 
able as she wonld lilie them to be when her dear hosband 
comes home. He, on his part, is folly satisfied that she 
does her ntmost, a^kd is often ii^nred by having too mnch 
to do. The question of expense is considered. They wonld. 
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of conrse, have to be very economical. They know much 
more concerning the cost of housekeeping than the maid- 
servant does, although she is often sent to the grocer's shop, 
and occasionally to the batcher's, and carries the money in 
her hand. As ** Sarah," however, has not to provide the 
money, she is not likely to know very accurately concerning 
iifi flwift departure. Still her master and mistress conclude, 
after calculation, that they could afford to have another 
servant, without taking the children away from school, or 
starving the entire household, or plunging into debt. Energy 
in business, and thoughtful economy in household affairs, and 
the blessing of Divine Providence would most likely enable 
them to puU through. Thus far all seems fiavourable to the 
extra help being obtained; yet, on further consideration, 
they determine not to make any application, but for the 
present to remain as they are. 

On the whole, this determination may be prudent. As the 
master and mistress are supposed to be judicious and kind- 
hearted folk, we must conclude that it is so ; but in some 
aspects it would appear more .desirable that they should have 
taken another servant into their employ. We have already 
glanced at the domestic affairs of their own home. The 
mistress must still be engaged in household work, when 
other tasks, such as the culture of her children, or a little 
needed help of a poor and sick neighbour, or an hour's quiet 
reading, would have been acceptable. The master must still 
find that the utmost effort of his energetic wife cannot 
always secure order and stillness against his arrival, though 
late in the evening. Sarah must still have more work to 
accomplish than she knows how to get through. Then, most 
likely, there is somewhere in the neighbourhood a strongly- 
built girl, of fourteen or sixteen years of age, lounging away 
her time, and contracting idle habits, and very uncomfortable 
amid her lounging, though she could not explain why she is 
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not happy. Her parents feel that she is becoming a burden 
to them. They could really themselves eat, in addition to 
what they now have, the food that she consumes. Bnt they 
cannot hear of a snitable place for her. Now, as we have 
jnst been peeping into a home where this yonng girl could 
have plenty of food, and employment which would add to 
her comfort, and wages which would buy her good clothes, 
and opportunity to learn how to act her part well when she 
arrives at womanhood, it is worth inquiring why these good 
people did not find her out ; indeed never started on the 
search for a girl of her sort. We suggest one reason for 
such a decision as theirs. We do so by relating a real 
incident. 

One summer's day a provision-dealer sent forth his cart 
laden with goods. He lived in a populous district of South 
Yorkshire, where iron is fashioned into all sorts of articles, 
and then sent to various parts of the world. The cart was 
often heavily laden with provisions of many kinds ; but on 
the occasion now referred to the load was unusually heavy. 
The goods had to be conveyed a considerable distance, and 
before they reached their destination a steep hill must be 
surmounted. The tradesman knew that his horse was strong 
and well fed. It was also accustomed to put' forth its 
strength as it travelled along that road. But the master 
judged that the horse would scarcely be able to accomplish 
the task now to be performed. Along the level road it 
would get along famously, but it might fail to drag the 
heavily-laden cart up the hill. 

In order to obviate this difficulty, a strong pony was pro- 
cured, and taken along with the cart to be yoked thereto 
when its assistance should be needed. It was reasonable 
to suppose that the ascent would thus be made without any 
difficulty or straining. When the foot of the hill was reached, 
the pony was accordingly yoked in front of the horse which 
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was in the shafts to which he was so well accustomed. The 
driver gave the word of command and a harmless crack of 
his whip, and the horse pressed his shoulders to the collar 
with all his might ; but the pony either could not understand 
the signal, or would not understand, or did not choose to 
obey. So, after some severe straining on the part of the 
horse, there was a pause. All were still again, while the 
driver was considering how he might secure a more favour- 
able start, and resolving to pay special attention to the pony. 
When the horse had enjoyed a short breathing-time, the 
signal was again given, and a smart stroke of the whip 
effectually and promptly indicated to the pcmy what was 
expected from it. Without an instant's delay, it pulled 
forward with considerable violence, but somehow its force 
appeared to be almost spent before the steady-minded horse 
had prepared for the strong pull which it had previously 
learned was necessary. There was a brief movement onward, 
but nothing really gained; as, before the wheel could be 
blocked, the cart had slipped back into its former position. 

Employing his utmost skill, the driver in due time made a 
third attempt, but, like the others, it was unsuccessful. It 
was open for discussion whether the pony's shuffling hither 
and thither in front of the horse's head did not fully counter- 
balance the spasmodic and erratic pulls which it made. All 
was at rest again. With sundry modifications, these per- 
formances were repeated until the strength of both horse 
and pony was almost exhausted, and the patience of the 
driver entirely. It seemed as though the heavily laden cart 
must remain at the foot of the hill, which though short was 
very steep, until more efficient aid could be obtained. 
While, however, the driver was pondering how such assist- 
ance could be secured, his self-possession was fully restored^ 
and he resolved to unyoke the pony, give his horse sufficient 
breathing time, and then try whether his old acquaintance 
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could not snrmotmt the hill hy his own exertions, with even 
that hig load. The experiment was snccessfnl. So well was 
the horse accnstomed to his driver's voice that the man 
could safely push at the cart, when the critical moment 
arrived. An intense strain of horse and man for an instant, 
and the summit was reached. The pony was no farther 
tasked, yet his return to the town was ignohle. The horse 
and his driver could do hotter without such aid. 

Sometimes the purpose for which an additional servant is 
engaged is frustrated because each depends on the other for 
the fulfilment of so many tasks that the work does not get 
done at all. In other instances the time is spent in angry 
disputation concerning all manner of subjects as well as their 
respective shares of toil. In other cases they become, for a 
time, so friendly that they are often gossiping together when 
one ought to be making the beds and the other washing up 
the crockery. Some blunder in all these ways, and many 
others, successively, until the mistress resolves thaji she 
will do with one, as she is convinced if she has somewhat 
more work, she will have less annoyance. When two are 
worth less in the market than one, I should not like to be 
either of the two. 



<' In singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ." 

Ephesians vi. 5. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

BOT AND FISH-HOOK. 




"In IkelramgrmtiorK^antvilnuin 
Aert M a mare; bnt tit righlfoui 
doth ling and r^oUe." — Pbo- 



^ EIDIJNGTON-QUAY ie a very pleasant 
place in which to spend a week oi two 
during tlie sniomer months. Brighton sad 
Scarborough may look down npos the 
Quny with coadeseeneion or contempt. 
Aa they contend among themselves, and 
with varions other ambitious aepirantB, far the coveted 
designation "qneen of watering -places," they may class 
Bridlington with the handmaids. Bnt for qniet sort of 
people, and for juveniles who are strangers to qniet, Bridling- 
ton-Qnay is a capital place- 
One Slimmer evening I was there, standing in the shop of 
a druggist with whom I had been long acquainted. As we 
conversed respecting former days, and the joys and sorrows 
of the present, a man entered the shop, followed by a lad of 
about eleven or twelve years of age. They proved to- be 
fether and son. It was apparent that they were in some 
sort of trouble. The lad's features, especially, were expres- 
sive of distress and fear. The man briefly stated their case 
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" My lad here has been fishing, and haa got a book in liie 
finger. What mnst be done?" Myfriend, Mr. H., replied, 
" Why I anppose we mnst get it out " Can yon take it 
oat ^ " Certainly Let me look at it The book bad 
folly entered the lad s finger, and waa lodged firmly therein 




" Can yon draw it back? waa anxiosaly inquired By 
no meana. The barb preventa my domg bo We abonid 
have to make a terribly targe hole for the paaaage of the 
hook in that direction, or we ahoold break off the barb, and 
leave it within, besides tearing the finger in the vain 
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attempt.'' '^ Then, if you cannot draw it back, how can yon 
get it out at all?" <<As it will not come backwards, we 
mast make it go forwards." ''What! mast yoa pash it 
right throagh the finger, so as to get it oat on the other 
side ? " '' We mast gaide it throagh, so as to make as short 
a passage as possible, and inflict as little pain as possible, 
and make no greater woond than necessary. Bat the hook 
mast certainly go throagh ; and the sooner it is done the 
better." Both father and son looked horrified, and I felt 
ready to faint. 

The preliminaries were painfal. As the hook mast go 
throagh the fiesh, it was, of coarse, desirable that it shoald 
be prepared. The thread aroand the hook mast be carefully 
removed, and all rast and roaghness. Bat as the hook was 
in the lad's finger, this operation coald not be performed 
withoat his safifering. I really wished that I was at my 
lodgings, for I am not an army-sargeon, nor anything of that 
sort. I shoald have made my eidt, bat it was saggested that 
I might be of some little service. The father evidently loved 
his lad, and was distressed on his accoant ; bat he seemed 
to think that his present daty towards his child was to re- 
qaire thoroagh manliness from him, and to impart sandry 
counsels respecting the fatare, and severe reproaches con- 
cerning the past. All that he said was, no doabt, undeniable, 
yet scarcely well-timed. Mr. H. was an adept at all minor 
surgical operations, and so accustomed to relieve pain, by 
inflicting sharper pain, but brief, that he was in appearance 
most unsympathizing. He was just what a practitioner should 
be. He meant to relieve as speedily and skilfully as possible, 
but was in nowise distressed himself. This absence of 
trouble was proper. Distress would have made his hand 
tremble, and so augmented the patient's suflering ; it would 
have made him a miserable man, as painful operations were 
among his daily tasks : besides, he could not have kept up a 
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state of permanent anguish in his mind respecting other 
people's troubles, if he had wished to do so, and might have 
had large fees for so doing. Still I thought a little sympathy 
might be of service, and so, to my own great surprise, I 
assisted in the operation by holding the poor fellow's finger, 
pressing it so, as I thought, to mitigate the pain. The lad's 
cries, however, were very loud, and before the hook had 
been extracted, the shop was full of juvenile and other 
observers. I was truly thankful when my amateur and un- 
expected attempt at '' walking the hospitals " was over. 

When the patient and his father had departed, Mr. H. and 
I naturally spoke of what had just been done. I inquired if 
he were often called upon to perform operations of this class. 
He replied that during the summer months he had a really 
large practice among the visitors. At times there are many 
persons on the piers engaged in fishing. Some of them have 
long lines, with several hooks on each : in throwing these 
far into the sea they sometimes accidently insert a hook into 
their own persons. More frequently, however, the sufferer 
is some angler who is not far from them ; and at other 
times an onlooker or passer-by is thus caught. *' Only a few 
days ago," Mr. H. added, '' two gentlemen came to me for 
help, each of whom had a hook in his hand. They had gone 
' out together in a small boat, without any other companion, 
that they might enjoy a little fishing. What other success 
they had I cannot affirm, but they succeeded in fixing hooks 
into one another, the extraction of which they will not soon 
forget. It was fortunate for them, being a considerable 
distance from the harbour, that the sea was calm. As it was, 
they were able, somehow, to row themselves to land. About 
the same time I had a patient who brought with him in his 
cheek, not far from his eye, a hook from which he desired to 
be delivered. — ^I have extracted a considerable number this 
summer, and shall no doubt have more." Having had the 
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experience and practice of several seasons, Mr. H. had arrived 
at the conclusion that amateur fishermen would go on in- 
fixing barbed hooks into their own flesh, or that of others,[and, 
though sorry for them, took it calmly as a matter of course. 
Ought I to be ashamed to acknowledge that I slept but 
little the night following the operation in which I had taken 
a humble part ? I could feel, throughout most of that night, 
the quivering hand of the unfortunate lad, and hear his cries 
of distress. Perhaps it was not unnatural that, as the impres- 
sion made on my mind became somewhat less painful and 
distinct, I should be led to moralize. At any rate, natural or 
otherwise, I did so. How many disasters, occasioned by the 
heedlessness of a moment, may be represented by that fish- 
hook ! The mischief might easily have been prevented. But, 
when once the inadvertence had been allowed, the results must 
follow. If the lamentable consequences could, eventually, 
be neutralized, sufiering must, for a time, be endured. 
Begarding the barbed hook as representative of distress 
which might have been avoided, how many persons may be 
reminded of what has occurred in their own history. A good 
situation has been lost ; or a friend has been estranged ; or 
an undesirable and hurtful acquaintanceship has been formed ; 
or a statement, which we ought to retract, must retract, and 
yet cannot retract without shame, has been made ; or a path 
has been entered which we know not how to leave, yet feel 
that it will prove to us an occasion of misery not to leave ; 
or mischief has been done of other kind, through the inad- 
vertence of a moment. Had you ever a barbed hook infixed 
within your soul ? If not, be thankful. If you have never 
severely su£fered in consequence of thoughtless foUy, you 
ought to be very grateful to God. "Whether or not you have 
been thus privileged in the past, act wisely and guardedly in 
future. Walk cautiously; for, in some form, danger is always 
nigh. Beware of barbed hooks. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

i. VIPEE IN THE BOTTLE, 

3[ittD«itatnig Siqwufl. 

* Ltx?k not th^nt itpon th£ un'ne tchtn it 
U rtd, wAcn it ffiiieth hit colotir in 
tie mpyjcli^a it moiitihiitdf aright. 
At e^ laat it Utelh Wx a $erpen,t, 
and itingcth Ukt an adder," — Pbo- 
VEBM TTlii , 31, S2. 

I EGAED not youraelf as insulted though 
caationed respecting the nse of strong 
drink. We take it for granted that you 
are a jjaltem of sobriety, and in no special 
ilangcr of hecoming a victim of intemper- 
ance. Yet, as the snhject is one of painfal 
interest to most families in Great Britain, 
becanse of injury inflicted which may still be traced, you will 
not refuse to think of it. Possibly you never taste any 
alcoholic beverage. Probably you only take half a pint on 
washing-days, or other occasions of special effort. Most 
likely you do not exceed that quantity daily. Yet you had 
better be on your guard against this widespread evil ot 
intemperance. 

We have compared it to a viper in a bottle. Thus we 
read in Holy Scripture: "Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth bis colour in the cup, wh«i it 
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moveth itself aright. At the last it hiteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.'' Are we not thus taught that 
there is an awfiol peril in the use of strong drink, and that 
if we have reason to know that it is becoming attractive to 
us, and so gaining power over us, we are to banish it 
altogether ? 

Many persons believe that alcoholic liquor, in some cases, 
is valuable as medicine. Perhaps they are right. Some 
years ago most medical men prescribed it frequently, yet 
some denounced it altogether. At present the latter class 
generally allow it in extreme cases, and the former recommend 
it much more rarely. Thus strong drink resembles those 
black leeches which we procure at the druggist's shop in 
some cases of inflammation, and which we bring home crawl- 
ing inside a small bottle. We use them reluctantly, and are 
glad to get rid of them. 

But many persons maintain that, in their case at least, the 
use of alcoholic liquor, in some form, is needful daily. A 
little porter or bitter ale at dinner to give them an appetite, 
or a thimbleful of whisky or brandy at night to put them to 
sleep. We cannot enter into this question now. Most likely, 
as a rule, if the draught were as nauseous as some sent from 
the doctor's, they would And a substitute, as we have known 
a nice mutton-chop tried instead of cod-liver oil. There are 
some folk who, having had occasion to use leeches, will for 
economy, or from a prudent desire to be prepared for all 
emergencies, retain the leeches in some comer cupboard, to 
the great dread of the youngsters, and the intense disgust of 
fanciful people. 

There is, however, a special danger in keeping strong drink 
in the house rather than at the druggist's shop. It has a 
sting. Leeches often refuse to make the slight puncture they 
are required to make ; and if it did happen that one should 
thus wound the hand of a healthy person, who needed not 
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Boeh attention, the result would be but a momentary pain. 
But strong drink has a deadly sting. This we are tanght in 
Holy Seriptnre and by personal observation. If even deemed 
needfol in the honse, let it be guarded as that vdiieh otherwise 
may infliet injniy beyond computation. 

The father of a famUy has often been thns miserably 
wonnded. In the spring of 1870, a eoroner's jnry were 
assembled in one of the manniactnring towns of South York- 
shire to inquire into the eireumstanees connected vnth the 
death of a little boy of two years old. Beyond all dispute, 
the little fellow had been starved to death. Hunger had 
done its work. Day by day had the child lingered on in 
misery, surrounded by brothers and sisters as badly off as 
himself but he had been the first to succumb. He was hungry 
when at length he fell asleep, and hungrier when he awoke. 
Now and then supplied with a share of the scraps furnished to 
the group, but always hungry. At length the feeble frame 
of the famished child could endure no more. Death released 
the little one from his sufferings, and his soul was doubtless 
received by the gracious Saviour who said, *' Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me." But the inquest must proceed 
further. Can a Christian people be satisfied merely to know 
that in their midst^ and in no season of scarcity, a little child 
has been slowly starved to death ? Why this dread consum- 
mation of suffering ? Because the viper in the bottle overcame. 
The little fellow's mother was dead. She left seven children, 
and this was the youngest. Though the family was large, 
there was the possibility of their being provided for. The 
father was a stonemason, and had the opportunity of earning 
high wages, and did so when he was disposed. Besides he 
had real property sufficient to provide the rental of his house, 
and coals for the grate. He refused his children needful 
bread, and when they asked for something to eat, threatened 
to beat them, not because he could not earn the needful 
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money, but because his ungovernable appetite for strong 
drink had overcome all natural a£fection. Amid the con- 
tempt and execration of his neighbours he was taken to gaol, 
as the emaciated body of his little boy was carried to the 
grave. Had you not better be a total abstainer, if your exam- 
ple will do any good to him you expect to be your husband ? 

The mother of a family has often been thus miserably 
wounded. Poor ** Anne Jane*' was in the witness-box at 
Liverpool. She was ten years old, and could give intelligent 
answers to the questions put to her by the presiding magis- 
trate and the barrister. The matron of the gaol and the 
surgeon had deposed to terrible bruises on her body. Indeed, 
it seemed marvellous that she was alive to testify to the 
occasion of her sufferings. Now that Anne Jane was asked 
how it happened, she did not seem disposed to criminate the 
aggressor. But the truth must be told. '' Her step-mother 
had inflicted these shameful ii\juries. She had beat the child 
with a poker. It was the kitchen poker, and was very heavy ; 
yet her mother had beaten her with it for some time ; and 
though Anne Jane contrived to escape many of the blows, she 
had feared that she would be killed. Indeed, she still sup- 
posed her mother would have killed her if the neighbours had 
not come in. Yet her mother was generally kind to her, — 
very kind. But when she got drunk, she was very bad. 
She could not know what she was doing." The viper in 
the bottle had done its dreadful work. 

The children of a family have often been thus miserably 
wounded. On the first Friday in the year 1870, a woman 
with her two grandchildren might have been seen going with 
sorrowful countenance towards Eirkdale Gaol, Liverpool. 
The Christmas time just past has been to her a season of 
dreadful gloom. Of all the troubles of her life hitherto, and 
she had known many, the worst had just befallen her. She had 
known what it is to follow a husband to the grave, and to 
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return to a desolate home, with the prospect of hard toil and 
privation before her, bnt a greater sorrow had now occurred. 
Just before Christmas, her son, the father of these two little 
ones she holds by their hands, had been convicted of wilful 
murder — of the murder of the woman whom he had vowed to 
love and cherish, and whom he once did love. There had been 
some hope that he might be spared, for the jury had recom- 
mended him to mercy. But when the New Year arrived it 
was evident that the hope had been fallacious. Her son, 
concerning whom she had formerly cherished all sorts of 
sanguine expectations, and who was no stranger to the 
lessons of Holy Writ, — ^her son whom she had clasped to her 
breast in his infancy, and dandled on her knee, and whom she 
had led as she is now leading his children, must die as a felon, 
strangled by the hangman behind these walls. All is sadly true. 
But how was the awful tragedy brought about ? Strong 
drink had been the unhappy man's ruin, as it has been the 
ruin of countless myriads. The desire for the liquor gained 
a mastery over him, reducing him to poverty at the same 
time. At length the home to which he led his bride became 
the mere hovel of a drunkard. Lower did they sink in 
wretchedness, and stronger became his craving for the occa- 
sion of his woe. One day he returned to his dwelling the 
worse for liquor, and directed his wife to take his jacket 
to the pawnshop, that he might get more drink with the 
money thus obtained. She refused to do so, and he became 
so exasperated that he knocked her down, and so brutally 
kicked her with his clogs, that she shortly died. The chil- 
dren were speedily orphans bearing a dread stigma nothing 
could efface. The mother of the culprit was left to linger on 
in sorrow. The murderer and his victim had both entered 
the eternal world, — sad effects of the viper's sting. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE MISPLACED BRUSH. 




©&«8t^in ila glau. 

' Set in order Iht tkin^a that are 
to be s^ in order." — EioDUS 
il. 4. 



. FEW years ago the miatress of & family 
then residing in L&ncaBhire bad occa- 
Q the ftdfilment of bei domestic 
tasks, to go dovn into the cellar. As 
is often the ease ^th cellar steps, the 
Jight yfos not ahnndant. tJnfortnnately, 
a short hand-bmah had been left on the lowest step bat one. 
The woman trod on the bmsh, and fell. As the accident 
occnired when she was so near the cellar floor, it did not 
seem probable that more than brief pain and inconvenience 
wonld be the result Bnt it proved otherwise. She had 
fallen with great violence, and had evidently ii^'nred beraelf 
conaiderably. A phyaician of considerable repnte was there- 
fore sent for, that everything poaaible might be done to 
ensure a speedy recovery. Bat tlie snfieringB of the patient 
increased, and eventually became indescribable. She had 
fallen on the end of the brush, and had received internal 
injury of a very alarming character. All was done which 
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medical skill conld devise, and which loving Mends conld 
perform to assuage her agony and save her life. Bat all 
was in vain. The pain endured was terrible even to witness, 
and in a few days the sufferer expired. Such were the 
moomfal results of a brush being misplaced. Most likely, 
when it was laid on the step, the intention of the delinquent 
was to remove it almost immediately. But the brush was 
forgotten ; and thus unhappily a family was thrown into the 
deepest trouble, and a life of incalculable importance to the 
children of the family was prematurely ended. 

Leaving things out of their place is not always followed by 
results so exceedingly disastrous. Many brushes may be 
laid down incautiously without any such terrible accident. But 
evils, of all sorts and sizes, are daily occurring through want 
of order, and we not uncommonly hear of mischances as 
terrible as that just mentioned. The rule for household 
order, << A place for everything, and everything in its place," 
is generally acknowledged to be of great importance. It is 
only to be regretted that so many of all classes who fully 
approve of the rule, and perhaps endeavour to enforce it on 
the attention of others, neglect it in their daily conduct. 
We cannot deny that many, besides maid-servants, are guilty 
of placing, or leaving, articles where they ought not to be. 
The mischievous result is sometimes small and at other times 
great, ludicrous or grave, transient or permanent. The 
culprits cannot foresee consequences. 

The head of a highly respectable family, perchance also 
senior partner in a wealthy firm, is thrown into a state of 
great perplexity and excitement, because his spectacles are 
missing. The members of the family, of various ages and 
stations, are rushing hither and thither distractedly because 
the gentleman declares vehemently that the spectacles must 
be found, and they appear to be disposed in their hiding- 
place to soliloquize, " We will not be found." As the worthy 
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gentleman cannot read by the aid of any other glasses on the 
premises, it is imperative that they should be produced. As 
no one else in the establishment can make any use of them, it 
is shrewdly suspected that they are where they have been 
placed by their owner. No one dares to express the general 
opinion, bnt it is certainly confirmed by the experience of 
former days. There is, however, no help for the disconso- 
late man. The Tirnes must remain, for the present, unread, 
and also such letters as he does not choose to have read to 
him. He will perhaps expect on his return to have the glasses 
presented to him, as on former occasions they have been 
speedily discovered where he has laid them. This time, 
however, he may as well bring those from the office, or 
purchase new ones, for the missing pair are not destined to 
be found until either he has again occasion to consult 
" Smith's Wealth of Nations," wherein they were placed by 
him as a book-mark, or until the library is thoroughly cleaned 
and the books dusted. Most likely a few months will elapse 
before either event happens. Does not the annoyance serve 
"Master" right? 

What, then, did you think of " Mistress" when she placed 
on a sideboard the phial of laudanum, from which she had 
carefolly counted ten drops, hoping it would relieve violent 
pain? Of course she intended to remove it thence, and 
carefully lock it up, as soon as she had administered the 
medicine into which the doctor had directed her to drop the 
laudanum if the patient continued to suffer. But she ought 
to have known that memories are defective, and that the 
fifth part of a minute would serve to place the poison out 
of the reach of the children. Well, it was a mercy that 
''Master George" did recover, considering the quantity he 
swallowed. But his sufferings from the violent remedies 
used to save his life were severe and protracted. The 
doctor seemed determined to kill the child in his own way. 
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rather than let the landannm kill him. But Georgy did get 
better eventually. Let ns hope *' Mistress '* is wiser for life. 

The Sqnire's eldest son never will forget leaving a loaded 
gnn for a few minntes near the kitchen clock, for the poor 
girl engaged to assist cook did not recover. She was giggling 
amazingly as the yonng groom, who somehow would £nd 
his way into the kitchen at other hours besides meal-times, 
called her <<a Bussian,** and pointed the gun at her, and 
vowed that some day he would be a gallant volunteer, if not 
a '* regular." But the sport was transformed into a wretched 
tragedy when the gun was accidentally discharged, and the 
shot entered the girFs face and penetrated to her brain. The 
charge had only been meant for birds, and the shot was 
therefore small, but the muzzle of the gun was nigh to the 
unfortunate girl. In a few days her body was laid in the 
village churchyard. 

Having mentioned so serious an occurrence, it may almost 
seem unsuitable to recall your attention to the mortification 
of ''Miss Julia,*' who, having returned from a pleasant 
walk on a sunshiny day, and being very tired, laid her 
bonnet, gloves, and parasol on the seat of a lounge chair, 
while she threw herself into another. ''Miss Ellen" was 
one of the kindest of sisters, though somewhat impetuous in 
all her movements. It is therefore easy to account for the 
circumstance that she placed herself on tiie chair which had 
been made to perform the duty of a dressing-table, without 
observing how the uncomplaining chair was engaged at the 
time. The bonnet was, by care and skill, restored to 
something like its proper shape, but neither of the young 
ladies could repair the handle of the costly and beautifiil 
parasol. The old one, therefore, which had retired to the 
supernumerary list, only to be employed on days when 
nobody would be met, had again to enter on the dignity and 
tasks of premier. Well, Miss Julia certainly was always 
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leaving her things about, and if her broken parasol was the 
means of breaking the bad habit she had formed, she would 
be no loser. 

The occupants of the kitchen can scarcely avoid observing 
what is done by the occupants of the parlour. But what about 
their own doings ? Articles of all sorts left on the stairs ! 
that is a grievous fault, because it is so dangerous. No one's 
neck is safe, if traps are placed on our own staircase in the 
shape of dust-shovel, slop-pail, sweeping brush, and such-like 
articles. The danger is the greater because the trap does 
not merely entangle the foot, but is likely to hurl the unwary 
person to the bottom of the stairs. Ought not any chamber- 
maid to be ashamed of herself who is guilty of «uch a practice ? 
Is the housemaid any better who leaves the duster — ^generally 
that with which the range has been rectified — on one of the 
beautiful chairs in the drawing-room ? Thus when a lady- 
visitor is shown into that room, she is led to form an 
unfavourable opinion of the ways of the household; and 
when the mistress of the family joins her friend, she is so 
a^tated by the sight of the blackened duster, that she can 
scarcely welcome her visitor with cheerfulness. Would not 
you be provoked if you had a parlour-maid who was 
continually placing china, glass, and trays of crockery in 
such a situation that either she or some other person knocks 
them over, so that there is a *' real smash ** about once a 
month, and small breakages weekly ? Is it not well for the 
cook, or somebody, to put the joint under a cover at once, 
so that flies may not injure it ; and the chops on a shelf 
inaccessible to the x cat, and the milk where it is least 
likely to turn sour, and all things in her department in the 
right place, before some injury be done to them ? May we 
not regard as among the minor moralities which really good 
people will observe an attention to the time-honoured rule, 
" A place for everything, and everything in its place " ? 

B 



CHAPTER XLI. 



THE DOOE-STEP. 



iSnttablt ^Itm. 

" That womtn adorn Ikenitdixt in 
modett apparel, toUh ahairu- 
faeednea and lobritty ; wit 
mth braided hair, or gold, or 
pearti, <rr cottly array; but 
iphKh btcameth innn^n profeti- 
inggodlineti) tuUk good workt." 
—I TiaoTHT iL S, 10. . 

OME people, reasouablj' or tmreaBOBably, 
think that if they often stand npon tlie 
door-stop of any dwelling, they can form 
opinion, moderately correct, of ap- 
pearances vrithin. They wonid observe 
tho htep itself, whether clean or dirty ; 
tlteu they wonld look whether or not 
there were any brass-plate and bell- 
handle, and, if so, whether they were bright or tarnished. 
Then they wonId examine the paint, and make a mental 
calculation when it was last washed, and also, by peering 
into crevices, they woold come to some conclusion as to 
how the paint was washed. Now, though these people are 
far too cantioQB to affirm anything until they have been on 
the door-step at least six times, on six several days, and then 
will only make their affirmations in a hesitating manner, yet 
they evidently do believe that they can judge somewhat of 
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the inside by examining, carefully and repeatedly, the out- 
side. So long as there is no sufficient motive for the residents 
endeavouring to deceive, there is perhaps something in this 
reasoning from the door-step to the state of kitchen, chamber, 
and parlour. 

Are we authorized to form any opinion of character from 
dreB% ? Will a person's attire help us to perceive what they 
really are ? To whatever extent this is the case, we are 
certainly often greatly influenced in the opinions we form of 
our acquaintances by the clothes they wear. Perhaps we are 
led to do this more than we otherwise should do, because there 
can be no absolute rules concerning dress which will fully 
meet every case. There will therefore always be room for the 
exercise of taste, judgment, and conscience. While two brick- 
layers are building up a straight wall with plumb and line 
at hand, there is not much to indicate the more skilful work- 
man, though even then a lazy fellow may blunder. But when 
some difficulty has to be overcome in arch, or flue, or angle, 
which can be provided for by no general rule, but requires 
individual skill and tact, the clever workman will distinguish 
himself from the blockhead. 

In dress there will always be room for character to mani- 
fest itself. Neither Scripture nor common sense prescribes 
one form of dress to the exclusion of all others. The Bible 
does furnish general rules for our guidance, which are all- 
sufficient so long as head and heart are right. But the 
Bible is not a fashion-book of ancient or modem styles. It 
does not prescribe the width of a hat-brim, nor the presence 
or absence of a collar, nor denounce the two unnecessary 
buttons on the back of a man's coat. New Testament Scrip- 
ture does admonish us in many ways to maintain Christian 
simplicity in dress as in other things ; but we cannot refer to 
Paul's dress, or that of Peter and John, as the universal model. 
We are sure that good-hearted Dorcas was far too busy 

B 2 
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caring for the needy to clothe herself in worthless finery ; and 
that praying Eunice was too much in earnest to get ready for 
heaven and lead her child in the right way, to make dress the 
chief end of her life ; and that all the truly godly women had 
other adornments which they justly prized as of infinitely 
greater value than gay clothing. As, however, the case 
admits not of any precise rules, we shall only be kept right 
as head and heart are right, ^o, by what we choose to put 
on, there are indications, faint or otherwise, of the condition 
of head and heart. 

There are general rules by which we ought at all times to 
be guided, and shall be, if we are serving God, or yielding 
ourselves to the suggestions of good sense. People in England 
will not dress as they would do in the hot countries near 
the equator. Modem Christians wear '* cotton" in number- 
less forms, though the early Christians wore it in no form, as 
they had never heard of such a material for clothing. That 
which in one age may be an extravagant luxury, may at a 
subsequent period be within the reach of all, and for the 
comfort of alL If Dives, in order that he may be arrayed in 
**fine linen," thus employs the abundance which would have 
supplied the needs of the starving and hungry around him, 
he is culpable. But in our days, the fine linen, or its equi- 
valent, is possessed by the day labourer and his family. We 
can have no changeless rule for the details of dress, yet are 
there general principles which are ever binding. Let us 
endeavour to express these in language, and consider them. 

1, In dress f avoid mischievous extravagance, — ^Your income 
is not only ** limited," but the limits are very narrow. It is 
therefore imperative that you should endeavour to make the 
most of the little money that comes into your possession in 
the form of wages. While ** in service," and therefore sleep- 
ing in a house for which you do not directly pay either rent 
or taxes, and eating at a table without any such transactions 
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with batcher or baker, grocer or dairyman, as make yoE re- 
sponsible for payment of these tradesmen, it may seem, to the 
thoughtless, that your wages are intended, chiefly if not solely, 
to provide you with clothes. But you really have many things 
to look after. If ever you get married, for instance, there 
will be need of furniture, and you would like nice furniture 
when you look round the cottage as a bride. Prepare to buy 
a share of it. He will think all the more of you, though he 
prove to be the most generous man in the county. Then 
there will be ** rainy days." Possibly if you are ill he may 
be able to earn sufficient money to provide the needful help. 
But he may be unwell for a season. Married or unmarried, 
you will in time grow old. When you do become an old 
woman, you will be helpless like other old women. It will 
be better to lay up some little store. Besides, are there none 
of your kin to whom a half-sovereign no,w and then would 
be more precious than a few needless ribbons to you ? Your 
father and mother, when you were a baby, did not leave you 
to starve that they might have fine clothes. Then the cause of 
God needs supporting where you live, and missionaries must 
be sent to heathen lands to tell of a Saviour's love. There are 
many claimants for a share in your small store of wealth. A 
man who has estates so large that he will never find time to 
see all the fields, should he live to be fourscore years old, 
may think very little about what grows in any particular 
field ; but he who has only four or five acres from which to 
get his livelihood, must consider how he can most profitably 
employ every rood. He may have a taste for red poppies ; 
he may regard them as the most splendid of flowers. If he 
had sixty thousand acres, or more, he might conclude that 
he could indulge himself with a garden of red poppies large 
as the cottager's farm, and hire men to prevent his favourite 
flowers invading the rest of his domains. But as the man 
has not six acres, he must allow himself no such freak. 
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He must make the most of his diminntive holding. Yon 
mast make the most of your little store of money, and 
neither spend it in red poppies, nor in any kind of mere 
finery and foppery. 

2. In dress, avoid indolent slutHshness, — ^Among the many 
mistakes which have been made, one of the strangest has 
been the association of needless dirt with a religions pro- 
fession. At the present time there are wandering priests 
among the EEindoos who never comb their hair, or cnt their 
nails, and seldom wash their faces ; who wear their clothes 
until they become mere filthy rags, and at the same time 
pretend to special sanctity. Such foolish devotees have at 
different periods of the world's history found silly admirers. 
Then there have been those who seemed to think that 
slovenliness was an appendage to greatness, whether a result 
of goodness or not. Because of their utter neglect of 
personal appearance, they took credit to themselves for 
superiority to common notions. The dirt was to be as a 
halo of glory adding to their pretensions as literary men, 
men of genius, artists, possessors of wealth, or the foremost 
men in other departments. Now all this is despicable, and 
in this nineteenth century is generally despised. A romantic 
young lady, even with plenty of money, would have no 
chance of making a favourable impression nowadays in this 
manner. A maid- servant who is a little sluttish is always 
deservedly at a discount, and if incorri^bly so, becomes 
absolutely intolerable. Much of your life may be spent in an 
honourable and successful war against dirt in and around the 
dwelling. See that it gain no triumph on yourself. Do 
not fear to assail this foe anywhere ; but allow no stain need- 
lessly to remain on hands, face, or raiment. 

8. In dress, avoid fashionable absurdity. — You may have 
thought it very absurd in the wives of shopkeepers to copy 
the wives of merchants, and these to follow the wives of 
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baronets, and these again to chase eountesses and duchesses, 
throagh all the mazes of fashionable folly. 80 it is 1 But 
tboagh not more culpable, it is more ridicnloaa to see maid- 
servants brmging up the rear. Prudently, we may change 




John Wl^ty and Beau ^ath. 
the form and testore of oar attire, according to what is com- 
mon in our own country. Good people, of olden time, dressed 
according to anch fashions of their times as were sensible. 
But it is wiser to be singnlar than to be absurd, especially 
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CHAPTER XLII, 

PADDLDIO YOUR OWN CANOE. 




a SinjU Sifi. 

" Trvtt in ihi Lord, and do good; to 
lialt thott daeU in th» land, and 
verily thou AaU be fed." —Pbaim 



BIENDS of yonTB may take it for granted that, 
if circumBtances were favourable, yon would 
rather, at a suitable time, be married than 
remain single. Be not loud in your piotesta- 
tions to the contrary, for yonr acquaintances 
will be ready to doubt your sincerity. Perhaps, if yon have 
had no eligible offer, you had better not speak much of your 
wishes on the anhjeot. People will smile, at least inwardly, 
if you vehemently affirm that yon are glad you were never 
so troubled. There is nothing to be ashamed of in the 
desire that, in due time, if the right person arrive, yon 
should share the joys and sorrows of a home with one 
loving and beloved. But yon must not allow yourself to 
regard marriage as esBential to your happiness. Learn to 
"paddle your own canoe," and then cherish a due inde- 
pendence of character. It will be both more pleasant and 
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more toilsome, if you ever take the second oars in a larger 
boat. Your gladness and your sorrows will be thns aug- 
mented. But you will be the better fitted for such a 
position, and find more that is desirable therein, by a right 
discharge of immediate duties, and by cultivating, for the 
present, a cheerfcd self-reliance. To allow yourself to believe 
that your future life must be miserable unless you secure a 
husband, and to feel mortified because no one asks you to 
marry him, would most likely exercise a baneful influence 
over the fature as well as over the present. Become skilful 
in paddling your own canoe, and then wait without im- 
patience for any overtures concerning the second oars in 
a larger and joint-stock boat. Consider the following sug- 
gestions respecting the period of waiting, whether that prove 
to be for a few months only or lifelong. 

Repine not though you have no offer of marriage, — On the 
whole, under favourable circumstances, the advantage is in 
favour of married life. But an unhappy marriage is un- 
speakably worse than remaining single; and the happiest 
marriage that ever took place brought with it anxieties and 
toils which would have been otherwise avoided. Beal 
blessedness may be largely enjoyed by those who are never 
married, and perhaps never asked to be, by anybody 
worth having. Perhaps Queen Elizabeth would have been 
a happier woman if she had been blessed with a good 
husband, of suitable rank as well as of real excellence. 
Possibly her good qualities, which were of a right royal 
kind, might have been yet more fully developed ; and some 
of those defects which even her admirers cannot avoid seeing 
might have been diminished. The imperious temper in- 
herited from her father might have been modified had she 
become a wife as well as a queen, and had loved her husband 
with noble and womanly aflfection. Possibly, as sovereign of 
England, she might have been more illustrious ; and, most 
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likely in the mner life of home and heart she would have 
been happier Bnt however this might have been we are 
anre that Elizabeth without a husband managed mcom 
parablf better than hei sister Mary did with one There 
can be no dispute that Elizabeth was the worthier aoveretgn 
and the happier woman We are satisfied also that the 
morosenees and misery the bigotry and cruelty of Mary were 
increased by reason of her mamage with Phihp of Spam 
The palace of Elizabeth had no blessedness equal to that 
enjoyed by Queen Victoria 
while PnnLH \lbert li\ed 
but on the other hand, 
there wua not in Eliz ibeth a 
residence the wretched 
udured bj Mary 
Ripme not if Providence 
should ail luge that 3 ours 
should be 1 

but by right conduct make 
it one of single II ised 
II 1 A 'ipmster about 
fift} jears old said I am 
varj happy I live nlone 
whi.1 m; f itbei and 
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mother Dred ; I farm five acres, and would farm more if I 
had it. I do not feel lonely. 1 go to bed mistress, and get up 
master.^* 

Listen not to an ambiguous offer of marriage, — The young 
man ought to know his own mind before he asks you to tell 
him your mind. It is quite possible that, though he endea- 
vours to elicit your favourable regard without fully commit- 
ting himself, he may be a very worthy person on the whole, 
and may prove a capital husband. The prudence which he is 
manifesting in a somewhat doubtful manner may not prove to 
be mere selfishness. The cautiousness which seems extreme, 
now that you are on different sides in the bargain-making, 
may prove very advantageous to you if you should ever be 
so intimately united that you two are always henceforth one 
in every bargain. He is quite right in feeling his way care- 
fully, and weighing your worth to the best of his ability, and 
especially your adaptation to the position his wife must 
occupy, which is the only position he has to offer. He may 
prove a far kinder husband than the young man who finds 
himself suddenly dazzled by a bright eye, or entangled in a 
stray ringlet, or fascinated by a melodious voice, and straight- 
way begins to utter silly words, like the babbling of a mill- * 
stream. But the worthy young man certainly ought to 
make up his own mind before he asks you to state yours. 
Wait until he really knows that he wants you to be his wife, 
and is prepared to avow it to you. Let no foolish impatience 
to be engaged cause you to listen to an ambiguous offer. 
Wait, although your bosom friend has been engaged for two 
years, and is younger than you are. Wait, although every- 
body seems engaged but yourself. Wait, although he seems 
a real prize. Never be hurried into reckoning yourself 
betrothed to a young man who does not regard himself as so 
related to you, and who may, by your very haste, be led to 
say, **I never asked her — she tried in vain to force herself 
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on me." Have too much self-respect to seek a suitor, or to 
listen to the most eligible of men nntil he has fully made np 
his own mind. Not nnfreqnently, impatience to be engaged, 
or at least to be regarded as engaged, defeats itself. Yonng 
men who are looking ont for a suitable partner for life, and 
who have thought of the impatient one as not unlikely, 
observe that she receives kindly attentions from another, and 
returns them, as though there was some special attachment 
between them. They therefore honourably, though perhaps 
regretfully, pass on, and look elsewhere. When the phantom 
of an engagement disappears, these men have fixed their 
choice elsewhere, or have come to regard the young lady as 
too changeable in disposition to suit them. But whether 
your prospect of matrimony would be aided or retarded by 
taking up with a hesitating offer, or mere hint, and striving 
assiduously to ripen it into distinctness, have too much self- 
respect to make the experiment. Wait until solicited. 

Snatch iwt at the first offer of marriage, — It may prove 
that you will do well to accept it. If a man obtain a loving 
return from the first woman on whom he has placed his 
affections, the commencement is very favourable. But care- 
fully consider the offer. Do not hastily snatch at it. A 
choice for life should not be a hurried choice. Do not permit 
yourself to feel as one would who was intent to escape from 
a sinking ship, and therefore seized the first rope flung to 
him. Either special misfortune has happened to you, or you 
have navigated your canoe most wretchedly, if you are in 
such straits that you must express your willingness to leave 
it, without consideration, and at the asking of the first man 
that speaks to you. Take sufficient time to form a proper 
estimate of the offer. 

We are not encouraging you to trifle with a young man's 
affections in that selfish manner which is called '' flirting.*' 
She who can act so is not at the time worth having, though 
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she may get more sense, and have less selfishness, at some 
fatnre period of her life. Some young women do not know 
their own mind, or pretend not to do so. One, perhaps, 
secretly intends to have the man now asking her favour, onless 
she can find one who is richer or handsomer. Another vainly 
imagines that keeping her '' follower ** in a state of constant 
anxiety concerning her smiles and frowns will make him 
more ardent. A third has worthless vanity enough to fancy 
that her importance is augmented by cunningly encouraging 
hope in the minds of several and giving assurance to none. 
Be far above any such wicked folly as that. Such conduct 
is utterly despicable. He who makes choice of you ought 
to be treated with generosity, whatever answ^er you give. 
She who thus trifles with her suitors, often finds that in a 
short time the worthiest have been glad to escape. Only 
such as are worthless as herself remain. We despise selfish 
flirtation. 

But duly consider before you decide. Keep his secret 
sacredly, while you ask your heart and judgment what reply 
you should make; and never afterwards reveal it to his 
injury. But take time to consider. The sun will shine, 
and the flowers bloom, and the birds sing — and you may be 
happy, if you are never married at all. There is your own 
canoe ; and by God's blessing you may make it snug and 
comfortable if it prove your life-home. 
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''The Lord is my Shepherd ; I 

shall not want." — Psalm xxiii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

VILE WRECKERS. 



TA«n lutl haih conceived, ii hingOh 
forth ri« ,' and tin, when it is 
^nithed, bringelA fortk death." — 
Jaueb i. 15. 

HERE nsed to be on some parta of the 
const of this island, aa well as on other 
seiLboards, a class of men who were a 
\:ij.ijy ;■! ilisgTUce to OUT common hamanity. 
\ *-~^ Thoy were known as icreckers. Most 

likely, if under examination, they would have spoken of 
themselves aa "fishermen," or "pilots," or "boatmen." 
Now and then they might be seen asefnlly employed, 
but they found neither their chief delight nor profit in 
any vocation which required patient and earnest efibri 
"When a shipwreck took place, they were active enough, 
though their energies were not directed in the most de- 
sirable manner. These men were not wishful to save life. 
Indeed they were the better pleased if all on board the ill- 
fated vessel had been drowned before the ship came on 
shore. The wreckers were too intent on booty to assist in 
saving human lives, unleaa they judged that such aaving of life 
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waa the moBt likely way of aecnrmg gain. Men who thus lived 
by the unlawful spoil of the sea were to be found in mauypartB 
of Britain. 

Some of these vile " wreckers " were worBe than we have 
yet stated. Not only were they bo ignorant, selfish, and 
cmel as to regard a wrecked vessel as spoil sent for them by 
Almighty Clod, bnt too freqaently they wickedly sacrificed 
human life, that they might obtain the coveted booty. The 
man or woman who lay, partially or altogether insensible. 




on the beach, or in one of their hnts, might claim the money 
or other property fonnd in the wreck. By one heavy and 
well-directed blow, the unhappy person was deprived of life. 
Who would investigate the occasion of death ? Who indeed 
could prove that the skoll had been fractured after the shore 
was reached, and not by the violent action of the waves 
casting the helpless victim on the sharp-pointed rocks ? 

We may well shadder at those diabolical deeds of former 
days. We cannot be too thankful that the revival of true 
religion during the last century put an end to these atrocities. 
The light of Divine truth penetrated to the hamlets where 
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public opinion had long sanctioned these mnrders» or re- 
garded them in a lenient manner. As the light of God*s 
word entered men's hearts, those deeds of darkness were 
effectually rebuked. Many champions of the evil- one were 
converted, and those who refused to yield their hearts to the 
Lord became so far influenced by the light around that they 
would not perpetrate such monstrous crimes. We tru^t that 
nowhere around the' coasts of Great Britain could a man be 
found vile and cruel enough to decoy a ship and its living 
freight to destruction. We are thankful to God for the change. 

There are, however, in this land, wreckers of another kind. 
There are those who seek the ruin of young women. There 
are men who do so in order to gratify their own vile 
appetite. There are women who will aid in ensnaring the 
thoughtless victim,.to secure gain. We are ashamed to refer 
to such a subject, but it is of the utmost importance that the 
maid-servants of this country, as well as others, should be 
on their guard. The danger is neither remote nor rare. Did 
the vile attempt only take place among the barbarous tribes 
of Africa and Fiji, or the distant empires of China and India^ 
we would pass it over in silence ; but it is going on in most of 
the cities and towns of Britain. Were such sad overthrow 
an event seldom occurring, we would not refer to it^ but 
allow the sufferer and her kin to mourn in silence, lest the 
very warning should injure ^ l^ut, alas ! such melancholy 
downfall is sadly common. Be on your guard, for miscreant 
deceivers are around ; be not attracted by what is merely 
brilliant, for deceptive flres may blaze around you. Men 
will flatter you that they may ruin you in body and soul, 
through time and eternity. 

When we observe the condition of some of the victims of 
lust, we are ready to think that the quiet of the murdered 
seaman or passenger, as he lies on the sand beside the broken 
timbers of his ship, is ^to be envied by them« Certainly in 
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some homes there is a hittemess of shame and anguish over 
a fallen daughter or sister exceeding the distress felt by 
persons who heard that those they loved had perished on 
some wild seaboard. Those victims of unbridled and selfish 
desire may be too frequently seen. 

Such victims may be met with in the workhouses of our 
land, — ^Possibly they believed the promise of marriage which 
was made to them, and the assurances of endless affection 
and boundless esteem ; but now their betrayers have cast 
them off. Many a foolish young woman lends an attentive 
ear while contempt is poured on the parents who have been 
her best earthly friends, and scorn is expressed concerning 
their advice. The cruel man pretends to value and admire 
her far beyond what they have done ; yet, when she has 
forfeited by his persuasion her good fame and peace of 
mind, he offers her neither shelter nor bread. When most 
needing sympathy and help, she must seek them amid the 
paupers of the parish. 

Such victims may be met with in homes which their fall 
has darkened for ever, — ^The unhappy young woman knows 
that sorrow has previously entered that home, and the gloom 
has been painful ; but her parents feel this to be the worst 
of all. Shame now adds bitterness to their grief. When her 
father was, by accident, rendered helpless, when the mother 
was kept to her chamber by fever, when they together went 
to the graveyard following the mortal remains of their babe, 
and in after-years of their noble-hearted son, on whom they 
had begun to lean, they heard many kindly words of comfort, 
and they could speak of their sorrow. Light after a season 
again visited their dwelling. Comfort entered their hearts in 
greater measure than they had anticipated. But they dare 
not speak of their daughter's sin and shame. That aged 
man and woman may by-and-by find their way to the land 
of endless light, but a dark shadow has fallen on their 
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hearth and on their souls which will never he lifted np so 
long as they live. She who is the occasion of that sad 
gloom has found a refuge with them. 

Such victims may be found in the prisons 0/ our land. — 
Driven to desperation, such wretched ones often take the life 
of the babe they know not how to provide for. Then arrest 
takes place, and trial, and conviction, and they listen to the 
awful doom of death by the hands of the executioner. Then 
comes a period in which each fears lest, in her case, there 
should be no exercise of royal clemency. Then, having 
escaped from the hangman, the unhappy woman enters on 
the tasks of penal servitude. 

Such victims may be found among those who, in their turn, 
decoy others from the paths of virtue. Having been ruined 
and then flung back with contempt on the world, and con- 
temptuously rejected by that world, she who once purposed to 
walk in the right path herself, now seeks to obtain bread by 
enticing others to walk in the ways of sin, doing in a special 
manner the work of the devil, and receiving very largely those 
awful "wages of sin** comprised in the dreadful word "death.** 

Beware of wreckers / You cannot think that you are in 
any danger. You are almost offended at the suggestion that 
such ruin is possible in your case. Beware, however, of 
those who' would entice you one step towards sin. Daily 
"watch and pray,'* lest you enter into temptation in some 
unguarded hour. 

rh~. ■ ^%^ 
" Ponder the path of thy feet, and 
I let all thy iways be established." 

i PROTEBBS iv. 26. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

CBOSSINO THE BDBICOM. 




Statrimontal fiitgoijinunl. 

" Tratt in the Lord vriiK all Ikint htart ; 
a/ad Iain not unM Oaae own under- 
Itavidxag. In aU (Ay vayi acbxMff- 
Itdge Sim, and Be ihaU dinet thy 



" Bnbieon " is a small river in Italy. 
About nineteen hundred years ^o, 
Julius Ciesar was a famous Roman 
general who was eherishing the desira 
to have the supreme power in Rome. 
He had the command of a large army, greatly devoted 
to him, and ready to follow him anywhere. Julias thought 
of marching with hia army to Home, to enforce his 
claims. When they arrived at the "Rufaicon," they halted. 
That little stream was the boundary of the province which 
had been assigned to him. He had no right, according to 
Roman law, to lead hia soldiers any nearer Rome unless 
directed to do so. To appear with an armed force on the 
opposite side of the little river was, in effect, a declaration of 
war against the Senate and other authorities at Rome. If be 
took tliat step, he must either gain much or lose much. He 
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wonld either secnre far greater authority than he had hitherto 
possessed, or he would he overthrown and rained. He cer- 
tainly would still he a long way from the city gates when he 
had crossed the stream, and might possihly make terms with 
the Senate daring his march towards Rome. But he knew fall 
well that this was not likely. The Senate would he exaspe- 
rated hy his daring to lead an armed force heyond the limits 
of his province, and would excite all his enemies against him. 
On the other hand, his friends would he compelled to declare 
fully in his favour. Mutual provocations and injuries would 
take place, and the strife would, most likely, go on until one 
party was utterly destroyed. Hence, it is said, that Julius 
paced up and down the hanks of the rivulet, pondering what 
he should do. The stream was shallow and narrow ; no foe 
was on the opposite hank ; his legions, he well knew, would 
follow him without the slightest hesitancy ; the act seemed a 
trifling one ; hut CsBsar deliherated carefully and long, because 
he foresaw how momentous the consequences must be. At 
length he crossed the *^ Rubicon,*' and, after much sanguinary 
strife, became Emperor of the world. 

Now when a young man afi&rms that he loves you, and asks 
you to engage yourself to him to be married in due time, you 
are near a *' Rubicon ** in your history. Perhaps he does not 
ask you in any direct manner ; but by taking a walk with 
you when opportunity serves, and paying special attention to 
you, he seeks to glide into the position of an acknowledged 
lover. But, however the engagement is to be made, it is a 
solemn step. Of course that is not marriage. After such a 
step, you may certainly draw back. So could CsBsar after cross- 
ing the Rubicon ; but he did not draw back, nor was it pro- 
bable that he would. It is not very likely that you will draw 
back. K you and he are worth anything, your affections will 
become centred in each other ; public opinion will demand 
your proceeding, and marrying in due time, under penalty of 
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its censure and ridicule. Other openings will have heen 
closed during this experiment ; and 8o» from these and other 
causes, it is probahle that the engagement will ripen into a 
wedding some time, or much heart-aching will have to he 
endured. The city gates may be afar off: you are only asked 
as yet to cross a very narrow stream ; the thing can be done 
in a few moments, and nobody be any wiser. Yet you had 
better pause and think before you cross this *' Rubicon." 
A few questions ought to be satisfactorily answered before 
you BO much as consent to '' tcoZ/c *' with the young man, or 
in any other manner indicate that you are '^ engaged." Such 
questions as these are important : — 

1. WhaX 9ort of a tan has he been ? — Should he affirm that 
you are an angel, and worthy of far better parents than you 
have, the case is suspicious. But what about his own ? 
Perhaps they need sympathy and help. If so, you have a 
favourable opportunity of ascertaining, without suffering or 
expense, how much sympathy and aid you are likely to have 
from him in your time of need. At present, while you are 
in health, and while he thinks you pretty, it is a gratification 
to him to walk about with you. But sickness and feebleness 
will come. Most likely they will overtake you long before 
you have done for him one-tenth part as much as his parents 
have done on his behalf. How does he speak of them? 
How does he treat them ? What real love has he for them ? 
Quietly observe this. You will thus be furnished with an 
indication, tolerably correct, of what awaits his wife, who- 
ever she may be. 

2. What sort of a home shall we have ? — Before the era of 
railways, passengers on the top of a coach had abundant 
leisure for observing the country, and found a relief in 
marking anything to be seen. It was not uncommon for 
passengers to express an opinion respecting the homes 
they passed. Those people, however, we may suppose 
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would have inspected the houses more carefully if they had 
thought of becoming tenants. It was easy to say '' That's a 
nice box," or *' That's a beautiful place/! and no mischief 
resisted, but a score of questions would have been put if they 
must have lived there. Thus, one day, a person said to his 
friend concerning a village belonging to a Baronet, ''It looks 
exceedingly pretty. Sir H. seems mindful of his tenants." 
The reply was, " Look again. There is abundance of white- 
wash everywhere, and a few flowers in many places, but 
where do the folk sleep ? How many of the cottages have 
any upper room, or more than two lower rooms ? " There 
was much that looked cheerful to meet the eye of the Baronet 
and his lady, and their visitors, but not much to promote 
the comfort of the poor people. Are you likely to have a 
home that will satisfy you ? 

8. Is the soft-spoken candidate industriovbs? — ^Among the 
Ka&s, Hottentots, and other tribes in Southern Africa, 
wives were expected to dig and otherwise toil for their 
husbands. The introduction of a plough was a great inno- 
vation: the natives wondered and admired as they saw 
the white man guide it. But their thoughts still ran in the 
old groove : " See, how it bites the ground," said they ; ** it 
is worth twenty wives.'* That was said among people who 
were neither Christianized nor civilized. Is there anything 
like that in Britain ? What is the meaning of the phrase 
which is common in some of the cotton-weaving districts, 
when a notoriously idle man gets married, '' Ah^ he'll work 
no more. He's married a four-homer " ? The young woman 
whose skill and energy is equal to the care of four looms is 
henceforth to support two persons by her labour. There are 
men in all parts who are mean enough to look out for a 
** four-loomer," or if they do not really think of this in their 
courting days, yet, after marriage, finding the prize they 
have taken, they yield to their indolence, and submit to be 
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fed. Terhaps you had better ascertain whether the yonng 
man is himself a '' foor-loomer." Can he work to purpose, 
and does he like to do so ? 

4. Js ^, whether well dressed or not, in debt? — ^Know 
whether he is in debt. Be sure ! If he prove to be so, 
inquire how he came to occupy so undesirable a position. 
He who cannot swim when unladen, is scarcely likely to 
float when heavy burdens are laid on his shoulders. Then 
if after marriage he go down, his wife also will go down. 
You would And that to be unpleasant. How came he in 
debt? If by extravagance and selflsh indulgence, he 
ought to 'be put on trial for three years at least, before he be 
accepted by any prudent young woman, and longer unless 
his conduct during that time prove first-rate. K in his 
endeavour to sustain aged parents, or to gain a footing in 
business, it will be lawful for you to pity him, but you had 
better wait until he extricates himself before you embarrass 
him by any extra calls on his time and effort. 

5, Is he beyond all dispute, strictly temperate ? — li he 
has been, from his boyhood, a total abstainer, and has never 
learned to smoke tobacco, or used it in any form, all the 
better. His wife will never have reason to regret these 
*' peculiarities** in her husband. A confirmed dislike to 
strong drink and tobacco will not diminish family comfort. 
But if he is not a total abstainer, is he truly temperate ? 
Does he spend any part of his leisure at the ale-house ? 
Was he ever intoxicated ? Is a glass of liquor necessary to 
make him cheerful ? You had better, in such case, use pre- 
caution even before you admit him on trial. Should that 
relish for strong drink ripen into intemperance after your 
marriage, your prospects will prove blighted for life. If 
you are inclined to make a fool of yourself and leap blind- 
folded, pause, and inspect the homes of the six drunkards 
living nearest to you. 
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6. Is the tnan thoroughly good-tempered ? — It is not un- 
likely that yon have a Uttle irritahihty yourself. You have 
had opportunity of knowing how far people have to dig 
down hefore they find your temper. Perhaps you can hear 
the iU-nature of mistresses without heing ruffled, and perhaps 
not. Did you ever " give notice " hecause you thought your 
mistress had-tempered ? Take care, then ; for when married 
there will he no opportunity of giving " notice " to your 
lord and master. Besides, the near relationship of hushand 
and wife sometimes tests their temper in a special manner. 
A clergyman had occasion to reprove a man and his wife 
for their notorious unkindness to each other. He gently 
expostulated with them, and pointed to a dog and cat lying 
near each other on the hearthstone in peace. He said, 
<< Even the dog and cat, in your house, set you an example." 
The woman replied, <' Tie them together. Sir, and see what 
they will do. You tied us together. Tie them so, and 
they'll fight as had as we do." Are your tempers such 
that you can hear such test ? 

7. In what direction is he proceeding? — ^You wish to reach 
heaven at the close of your earthly pilgrimage. Perhaps 
you are really making earnest effort to secure a preparation 
for that glorious home. Is your face in the direction of 
heaven ? "WJiat ahout his ? Your spiritual prosperity and 
hlessedness will largely depend on the hushand you volun- 
tarily give yourself to. When the Bev. Philip Henry settled 
at Worthenhury, his conduct and preaching were such that 
all felt that he was eminently a man of God. After he had 
hecome thoroughly known, he soUcited the hand of a lady 
named Matthews. Some of her friends remonstrated with her. 
They knew she might have richer suitors. They ohjected, 
however, that he had come a comparatively unknown stranger. 
'^ True," Miss Matthews replied, *'hut we all have reason to 
know whither he is going, and I should like to go with him." 



CHAPTER SLV. 

THE FLAWED VASE. 



ImprDM^abU Intwttrnist. 

" Fammr ii dece^fi^ and bcatitg 
U vain: but a woman that 
/earttlt the Lord, the ihaU bt 
praittd." — Psotehbb mi. 30, 

I EEHAPS in Bome homo whero you have 
for o time dwelt, yon observed a vaee 
which Liid previously been damaged, yet 
) grently prized aud cared for. Pob- 
sihly years had elapsed since the accident 
occurred. The beautiful vase, however, so 
justly prized, had been, sometime end somehow, broken. 
Those to whom it belonged had regarded it aa far too pre- 
cious to be cast away. So the fragments were carefoUy 
collected, search being diligently made for the minutest por- 
tions. They were then patiently put in their places, and 
cemented together. No pains were spared in removing, so 
far as possible, every trace of Iqary. The eSbrts thus 
employed had proved moderately succesaful : the once severed 
parts were firmly anited. When you had dusted the vase, 
and placed it with the best side towards spectators, the 
damage could scarcely be observed. The attention of visitors 
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would not be specially called to the vase by any inmate of 
the house, and the casual glance of a visitor was not likely to 
detect the mischief. 

Yet, after all possible care, the story of the mischance bad 
to be detailed now and then. It was possible, of course, 
that even you, with all your skill and thoughtfidness, might, 
after removing the dust from the vase, for once set it in a 
wrong position, and that very day some visitor might call to 
whom the lady of the house desired that nothing faulty 
should ever be revealed ; or the vase might be placed, on 
some account, in another room and in front of a mirror which 
would reflect the damage ; or some children might be near to 
it, and inspect it with those restless eyes of theirs which 
seem as though they could both discern microscopic objects 
without aid, and also see round a comer. In these, or other 
ways, the undesirable discovery would occasionally be made, 
and needful explanations have to be given. The misfortune 
was not allowed to be entirely forgotten. 

Wedded love is very beautiful and precious. The wedding- 
day should never be forgotten or overlooked. Let the 
anniversary be honoured to the very close of life. Perhaps 
it will be inconvenient to spend much money in its cele- 
bration, and also undesirable ; but there ought to be some 
special glow of affection between husband and wife on that 
day, and some real though quiet and subdued manifestation 
thereof. In some neighbourhoods sons and daughters keep 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their parents' marriage, if 
father and mother have been spared to them so long, as '< the 
siilver wedding-day ; " and should both be spared twenty-five 
years longer, grandchildren join in the celebration of '* the 
^oWcti wedding-day." This is as it should be, — ^wedded love 
becoming better and better. 

There is a wonderful provision in Divine Providence and 
the constitution of human nature that if those who are thus 
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nnited act their part aright, there will be such increase of 
respect and affection. Some years ago an aged man who, 
though amid great infirmity, had lived to see '' the golden 
wedding-day," was at length removed by death. His aged 
widow was evidently crushed in spirit beneath the stroke. 
Continued life in this world appeared to her no longer desir- 
able, and her consolation was in the good and cheering hope 
of a speedy reunion with her much-loved partner in the pre- 
sence of the Saviour whom they had both served from their 
youth. That aged woman's love for her husband had 
become stronger and purer as life passed away. It far sur- 
passed in beauty and vigour what we discern amid the 
hilarity of a wedding-day, when there is little to test the 
earnestly declared affection. Many years previous to this 
death an accident had happened to that aged man, (then in 
the prime of manhood,) which rendered the removal of his 
leg by the surgeon necessary to save life. Mistaken 
kindness on the part of the operators necessitated a second 
amputation. But when all was over, and the man re- 
turned a cripple from Shrewsbury infirmary, his wife loved 
him more than when he was one of the most stalwart and 
agile of the yeomen of Ssdop. What he could no longer 
perform on the farm, she could either do or see that 
it was done. So years of mutual care rolled on in that 
quiet rural home. The strength of the husband, however, 
failed first, and at length his mental power gave way. 
Eventually he had to be carefully fastened in the arm-chair 
in the comer, and cared for as a babe day by day, with 
no hope, however, as in the case of childhood, of fature 
strength. To others, his continued life seemed a heavy 
burden to his partner ; to her, his presence there, in the 
room they had so long occupied, seemed as the very light of 
day. When at length he was taken heme, there appeared to 
be little between herself and the heaven to which she knew 
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he had been removed. The fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage, though even then infirmities wdre multiplying, was 
truly '' the golden wedding-day.'* There was unmingled 
satisfaction in recalling the hour when she became a wife. 

Take care that, if you are ever married, there shall be no 
flaw in the priceless jewel of your conjugal love. Let there 
be no disgraceful stain on the purity of your wedding array. 
Seriously and prayerfully mark the peril that it may be 
avoided. It is sometimes sneeringly said of those who are 
just made man and wife, '* They ought to have been married 
sooner." Never let your children, or your grandchildren, 
perhaps long after your death, and after their love for you has 
led them often to visit your grave and mourn there, be per- 
plexed by some mystery of your courting-days, which, when 
explained, imparts a sadness to their future lives, and indis- 
poses them to speak of those whom previously they revered. 
Let wedded love, if ever yours, be, like a priceless vase, duly 
and ceaselessly cared for; not only, on the whole, greatly 
admired, but without a flaw. 

The injury to which we have referred is frequently never 
repaired. Many a young man who really loved her whom he 
was courting, has felt his respect for her greatly diminished 
by her fatal compliance, and his affection has necessarily 
cooled, and selfishness has prevailed, and she has been dis- 
carded. Such a one acts basely, but she whom he forsakes 
is not blameless in the matter. Should the marriage of those 
who have sinned together take place, their union is not 
likely to be as happy as it otherwise would have been. 

Let there be no flaw to be repaired. Should you yield 
your affection to one who assures you of his love, let your 
intercourse be far removed from what is evil. Thus you 
may anticipate, in due time, to honour and love each other 
as husband and wife, and exultingly celebrate each anniver- 
8ary of your wedding-day. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

BTIJMBLINQ BECAUSE DAZZLED. 



' Lord, I hmtiB that the vmy of 
man U not in him»^f: it U not 
in mdn that milieth to dirtft Ail 
ttept". — Jeseuiah I. 23. 

:^E evening I discovered that it ia pog- 
eible for li^t, in some eaaee, to occasion 
iiii perplexity to a wayferer. I 
s retiiming home aometime after ann- 
. At firat it seemed very dark, aa 
neither aon, nor moon, nor atara conld be aeen ; bnt after a 
time the eyea became accnatomed to the iaint light, and aa the 
lanea along which I had to jonntey were moderately good, I 
found no great difficulty. When I -was within about a mile 
of my own dwelling, a man came ont of a honee at some dis- 
tance before me, carrying in hia hand a lighted lantern for 
hie own benefit. Of coarse I had no reaaon to complain, 
yet I found that I could not now avoid atonea and puddles 
as I could previously. I waa &r too tired to quicken my 
pace greatly, ao aa to overtake the troublesome light ; and too 
deairona to reach my home to wait until the man and the 
lantern had diaappeared. So I trudged on at my usual pace, 
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which appeared to be also the pace preferred by the person 
before me. At length I arrived at the top of a steep descent. 
There were a few steps, and then an incline, and then a rail- 
way bridge, and then a post in the footpath, and then a large 
flight of steps, down which an acquaintance of mine had once 
fallen, so as to be permanently maimed. In the dim light I 
could have managed tolerably well; but the lantern-light 
before, dazzling my eyes, but shedding no distinct rays on the 
ground, greatly perplexed me. I had to trust more to feeling 
than sight. I could see the man, and a minute portion of 
road at a distance, hut I could not see where to tread. 

During courting-days, you will be liable to difl&culties and 
dangers of a somewhat similar kind. You will be liable to 
discern some objects too distinctly, and other objects too 
faintly, and many in a very distorted light. You can see him 
as he walks along, apparently surrounded by a halo of glory. 
There is no danger of overlooking him or the halo. You will 
have sundry glimpses of the pathway beyond you, where you 
expect to walk with him amid brightness yet unenjoyed. 
But objects around you are very liable to be strangely dis- 
torted. A friend, on the right hand or the left, may possibly 
appear like a goblin; long shadows are cast in all direc- 
tions. What those spectre-like forms really are, you can 
only surmise ; where you are now placing your feet is by 
no means clear. Yet is it of the utmost importance that you 
should tread aright A false step might injure you for life. 
Hesitating steps may prove the occasion of loss. These 
courting-days are very perplexing, yet cease not to be 
momentous. We hope he will prove to you both guide and 
supporter when you walk by his side, but certainly, as he 
walks before you in that halo of light, there is danger of his 
causing you to stumble. Take care of your behaviour in 
every respect during this crisis of your life. 

While courting^ present duty must not be neglected, — ^You 
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have crossed the Rubicon, and are on the way to the city. 
Yon have admitted him as yonr acknowledged lover. Then 
yon expect that some day he will be your husband, and 
you purpose to be to him a first-rate wife. But while this 
desired consummation is possible, your relation to the family 
in which you live is actual* You will be all the more likely 
to be happy in the discharge of future tasks by learning to 
be happy in the faithful discharge of present duties. As to the 
moments to be spent in actual courting, whether by pen or 
converse, you must be reasonable. When a sensible mistress 
and sensible servant have to arrange the matter, there will 
be no insuperable difficulty to a pleasant understanding. If 
of sufficient age, the young woman has a right to form a 
suitable engagement, and the mistress will not compel her 
to do it secretly, if at all. Better that a young woman have 
one worthy and acknowledged sweetheart, than half a dozen 
followers skulking about in the dark. If there be an acknow- 
ledged sweetheart, there ought to be some opportunity for 
communication between the young people. Better an hour 
freely given to write to him or see him, than that she should 
be driven to mean subterfuges. But, on the other hand, the 
young person must be reasonable. She is hired, not to 
make love, but to attend to household tasks. Let her devote 
her chief thought and effort for him when he sustains her as 
his wife. You will deserve to be severely reprimanded, and 
are not likely to make a first-rate wife either, if you allow 
the dinner to be spoiled while you are writing love-letters, 
or let the crockery slip out of your fingers while you are 
dreaming of the dress you will be married in, or keep the 
family waiting for supper because you have slipped out to 
answer his whistle, or detain them from rest by being half 
an hour beyond the appointed time for return, when you 
have been allowed to go out. Do not be so dazzled as to 
neglect any immediate duty. 
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While courting, muttLol acquaintance may be profitably 
enlarged, — Too many find, after marriage, that their partner 
for life is, in ahnost erery respect, a di£ferent person from 
what they had expected. Ever3rthing has to be re-arranged 
to meet this unexpected state of affairs, or the future will be 
awkward indeed. Perhaps thej had spent months, or even 
years, in sweethearting, and yet knew little of each other. 
They had been surrounded by a deceptive light. A dress 
bought in a shop illuminated by a candle may prove to be very 
different in colour, and inferior in quality, to what the buyer 
supposed it to be. Now, while courting, perhaps it is really 
impossible to view each other in the clear matter-of-fact light 
which yon will have to live in afterwards. It is quite possible 
that some who have not spent half the time with you, or your 
young man, that you have with each other, have a far more 
correct estimate of yon both than you have of each other. 
But do your best to ascertain whether there is such a degree 
of excellence and adaptation as is likely to make your mar- 
ried life happy. You are supposed to have done some- 
thing in the way of examination before he was regarded as 
your ** young man." But the period of probation may be 
profitably employed in augmentingyour mutual acquaintance. 
Should there prove, after all, to be an extreme want of suit- 
ability, you had better agree to release each other from your 
engagement, and part in friendship. Should it turn out that, 
certain things being altered, yon would suit each other well, 
set about having them altered. Such change often requires 
time. A nail or wooden peg through a shoe-sole sometimes 
appears to be removed, when it has only been beaten down 
for the present, and will spring up when the shoe is worn. 
You had, in such case, better take time to have it thoroughly 
rectified. Examine the shoe before you leave home. It 
would prove awkward to enter on a long day's journey with 
the annoyance unremoved. Should you ascertain that your 

T 
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mataal excellence is all that yon ever expected, and that your 
friends have had no need to caution you, all the better. 
Such mutual acquaintance will place your affection on an 
immovable basis. 

While courting, personal improvement may be largely 
secured. — ^Perhaps nothing, of merely human kind, will help 
a young woman in her efforts to attain real excellence more 
than the attachment of a sweetheart whom she has reason 
to believe is himself truly excellent. Do you firmly hold 
that your *' young man" is really worthy of a far better 
woman than yourself, and secretly wonder, amid your glad- 
ness, that he should have fixed his love on you ? I am not 
sorry that such is your conviction. Esteem for him whom 
you expect to claim you as his wife will greatly assist you in 
trying to become all that you should be. Most likely you 
have thoughts about your clothes in general, and perhaps 
the dress in particular. But you are to get ready for the 
wedding in a further sense. If he be really wise, he will 
care more for what you are than what you have ; more for 
your adorning within than for gown, and veil, and orange- 
blossom. Acquire, for his sake, all '' the accomplishments" 
which his wife ought to possess. Some are of a lower kind, 
though very important, such as rapid knitting, neat darning, 
beautifid sewing, clever cooking, getting up linen, and making 
money, and things in general, go far. Then there are the 
higher accomplishments, the virtues which are the chief 
ornament we can possess. Acquire all. Be actuated by the 
loftiest and holiest motives, yet think it not unsuitable to 
gain increased earnestness and renewed purpose from the 
reflection, '* He whose wife I expect to be is so worthy, I 
must do my best to become clever and good." So shall your 
courting days enhance the blessedness of your future life. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 



CAMP-FOLLOWER 



SntDOTttrtr Stftninntt. 




mandtd yov; that ye may waik 
hoMgdy Unnaird Ihaa that m-e 
tnith'nit, and that ye mug have 
lack of nolMiig." — 1 Thbssalo. 
HIAN8 iy. 11, 12. 

AMP-FOLLOWERS are Dot generally re- 
g^rJt^d as eitlier nseful or ornamental to 
The class which we purpose 
iinlicale by that designation isworth- 
i3, and noree than that. Ifoat arniieB 
have been attended by many such people. Bat these hangers- 
on were neither serviceable nor creditable. Their selfish 
purpose was to gain all they could, with the least possible 
tronble or dai^w. During the battle they kept at a safe 
distance. When the fight was over, tbey approached to strip 
the slain, and sometimes to rob the wotmded. In the greedy 
pnrsait of plunder, these camp-followers have not always 
been careful to distinguish between Mend and foe. A watch 
has a market value whatever the nationality of its deceased 
or maimed owner. Clothes are not to be despised beoanse 
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of their colour or shape. A handful of coin may be ex- 
changed for various commodities, whatever the image or 
superscription on the gold or silver. So the camp-followers, 
having hovered around the conflicting armies during the 
dreadful strife, spend the hours of twilight and darkness in 
securing, from the slaughtered and helpless, such booty as 
they can And. Such camp-followers are despicable. 

Now there are, hovering around general society, many 
persons who may be fairly designated '^ camp-followers.'' 
For the most part, they look on the conflict which is going 
on around them, by which daily bread is earned, yet take 
no part therein. They desire to secure as large a share of 
the spoil as possible, but with as small an amount of exertion 
and risk as is compatible with that result. They are not 
always successful either in gaining the booty or avoiding 
the toil. In an irregular and uncomfortable manner, they 
are sometimes found employing much effort, and enduring 
much hardness, with small results. But they will not fulfll 
their share of honest industry unless compellod to do so. 
They are, however, prepared to perform any amount of 
cringing, and wheedling, and whining. They would depend 
on any one, and beg from any one, and demean themselves 
before any one. Frequently their sad training begins at 
home. Some big lad, or healthy girl, manifests a despicable 
desire that his or her share of the work should be performed 
by anybody else. The mean-spirited being is content if the 
burden be added to that which is weighing down an over- 
wrought mother, or a sickly sister. Let it be laid on any- 
body's shoulders, so that his are exempted therefrom. 

The Eev. Theobald Mathew will long be remembered in 
Ireland and elsewhere as one of the apostles of Temperance. 
Irishmen and Irishwomen have reiEtson to regret that in so 
tnany cases a maddening thirst for strong drink afterwards 
led those astray who had, in the most solemn manner, taken 
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the pledge from << Father Mathew/* Bnt no one can donbt 
that much good was effected by the ardent, self-denying, and 
unwearied efforts of that able Temperance advocate. Thou- 
sand of homes were, for a time, thus made brighter ; and not 
a few permanently so. 

As is well known, the popularity of Father Mathew was 
for some years immense. Well-wishers to the Emerald Isle, 
of all ranks, all denominations, and all political creeds, united 
to do honour to this unselfish and successful social reformer. 
For some time, in the midst of his deserved popularity, he 
resided in Cork. One day, having spent some hours in 
the city, he returned home in unusually high spirits. The 
exuberance of his feelings was observed, and he was asked 
for the reason. In reply, he recounted what had occurred as 
he was returning home. He had been accosted in the street 
by an intelligent looking lad, who hailed him with manifest 
delight. It proved that the lad was the son of a respectable 
merchant in the city. The youth had thrown himself into 
the Temperance reformation with great ardour, and exulted 
to have a word with one who was engaged so successfully in 
the work. The conversation which ensued both amused and 
gratified the distinguished man. 

'^ Father Mathew,'* said the boy, '' am I not glad to have 
met you ? You must come home with me to dinner. I am 
so pleased I have met you to-day. We are going to have 
such a famous dinner, I know ! " 

** Well, my good lad,** was the reply, " may I ask what 
you are going to have for dinner ? ** 

*' yes, 1*11 tell you in a minute ! There is a leg of 
mutton, and some turnips, and plenty of potatoes. Is not 
that first-rate ? I am glad I met you. Gome along. You 
must come, Sir." 

Perhaps Father Mathew was not quite satisfied that the 
lad had full authority to give this invitation. The case 
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seemed doubtful, since neither his father nor mother knew 
anything about it, or had anticipated the meeting between 
their son and himself. Perhaps Mr. Mathew might have 
special engagements which rendered a speedy return home 
needful. Certainly it would have been impracticable to 
eat all the dinners to which he would at that time have 
been welcome in Cork. He felt that he must decline the 
invitation, though it had been given in such a genial manner. 
Still the kindliness of his disposition was manifested in the 
mode of his refusal. With a smiling face and gentle voice 
he explained how he must deny himself the proffered treat, 
and then playfully asked, '^ But have you any cakes to 
dinner ? '* To this the lad was compelled to reply in the 
negative, evidently perplexed, and pondering m his mind 
whether it was fashionable to have cakes to dinner when 
company was invited. Father Mathew extended his hand 
in bidding the lad good-day, and left half-a-erown in the 
youth's hand, saying at the same time, '^ You must have 
some cakes." 

The ardent advocate of Temperance was much pleased with 
this interview. It seemed as though the cause so dear to 
himself, and so important to his beloved Ireland, must be 
taking a firm hold on the youth of the city. He was led 
into sanguine expectations concerning the good that would 
thus speedily result to the glorious Isle. The future of 
Ireland would be bright if the lads were generally of that 
sort. 

The next day, however, when Father Mathew returned 
home, he was much depressed. He did not appear to be 
disposed to explain the cause of his distress, yet could not 
assume an appearance of cheerfulness. At length, however, 
he was induced to give the desired information. He told 
his Mends that all along the streets he had been pestered 
lads who stopped him and invited him to dinner. "I 
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believe I most have been asked to dinner by a hnndred lads 
since I left the bouse this morning.*' Those aronnd him 
langhed heartily at the zealons hospitality of those yoathfdl 
friends. But Father Mathew joined not in the merriment. 
He conld not regard the affiur as a mere joke. Here were 
many yonng people seeking to cajole him oat of money. 
Doubtless the gift of the half-crown had been made known 
from good motives. But here were swarms of the rising 
race who evidently were prepared to act a hypocritical part 
to the best of their ability, for the sake of money. The 
philanthropist was thus psinfdlly reminded of one element of 
weakness in his beloved Ireland. Those lads were already 
entering amoii^ the " camp-followers " rather than enlisting 
in the army. Whining rather than Work was to be their 
weapon. Such were not likely to become the men by whom 
Erin should rise. Lean not needlessly on others. As far as 
possible, depend on God and your own right arm. 



♦ 
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"That ye may mralk honeatly 
toward them that are mrithout, 
and that ye may have lack of 
nothing." — 1 Thbssalonianb £v. 12. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE BAKK FAILURE. 



Smsuri iu ^tsbta. 

Lay vpfar jour»d«a treatura in heavm, 
vihtn neither nuttA nor nut doth cor- 
rupt, and wAov thieva do not brealc 
throvgh nor »((ai."— Mawh«w vi 20, 

UOSE vho have good wages, and are 
cnrcfal, may be expected to have saved 
nometMog at the end of the year. TheD 
arises the question. How shall I iuTest 
my sBviugs ? If I keep the money in a 
drawer, or in my box, or carry it with me in my pocket, I 
may lose it by mischance, or the dishonesty of those around 
me. If I place it in a bank, that may become insolvent. 
If I bay a share or shares in some " Company," the resnlt 
may prove even more disastrons. Some years ago, a ho«se- 
keeper in the country had both the opportnnity and dispo- 
sition to save. She had been, through the misfortnnes of 
her friends, brought down to comparative poverty. Bnt 
she had a little money left, and having energy and good 
training, and acqnaintances who were both prosperoas 
and kind, she secured a situation as housekeeper where 
her wages were good and her duties pleasant. The interest 
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of her money, and what she saved, accumnlated so as 
to give the promise that at the close of life she would 
have the enjoyment of comforts similar to those she had 
heen used to, and no need to exert herself heyond her 
strength. Bnt in order to secure larger interest, she unfor- 
tunately yielded to the kindly persuasions of friends, and 
invested most of her money in a bank which had been pay- 
ing twelve and a half per cent. Soon afterwards the bank 
broke, and the worthy woman lost all that she had placed 
there, and found herself liable to demands she could not 
fully meet. That very painful case is a very common one. 
Hence those who have a little money are often sorely 
puzzled to know what to do with it. Many have found 
advantage in placing their savings in the Post-Office Bank, 
where, though the interest is small, the money is secure to 
its owner as long as he shall live. 

That, statement, however, suggests another consideration 
respecting investments. What is to be done in the case of 
my death ? The Post-Office Savings Bank makes some pro- 
vision for this. The authorities will dispose of the money 
according to your directions, if you have made a will, and 
as fairly as they can if you have foolishly neglected doing 
so. The money will be disposed of justly. But what about 
the welfare of the late owner ? This is an important 
question, because we do not know how soon we may, in 
reference to our earthly possessions, be spoken of as *' the 
late owner,** 

Towards the close of 1868 there was a general election 
in Great Britain. In most places it was contested with 
more than ordinary earnestness. Those were regarded as 
very fortunate who succeeded in gaining a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and in retaining such honour after the numerous and 
strict investigations made before Her Majesty's judges con- 
cerning bribery and intimidation. Among the privileged 
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candidates was Sir Bobert Clifton, who duly took his seat 
as the senior member for Nottingham. Sir Bobert had not 
long enjoyed his renewed honours before additional dis- 
tinction and wealth fell to his share. His uncle, General 
Sir Arthur Clifton, died in March 1869. Sir Bobert suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his uncle. As Sir Bobert was only 
in his forty-third year, there was great probability that he 
would for several, perhaps many years enjoy the dignities 
and wealth appertaining to the ownership of Clifton Hall. 
There was no danger of the broad acres being consumed by 
fire, swallowed up by an earthquake, or disastrously affected 
by changes in the money market. But in a few weeks Sir 
Bobert was attacked by typhoid fever. He lay restless and 
helpless in one of the rooms of the family mansion. The 
bright sunshine of May could not restore health to the 
sufferer, nor the fair gardens and fields purchase prolonged 
life for their possessor. Before the close of May, Sir 
Bobert had entered the unseen world. Equally uncertain 
is our life. 

Is not, then, this teaching of the Lord Jesus very 
gracious ? — ** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal ; but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal : for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.'* It is well 
that, so far as we have opportunity, consistently with the 
claims of rectitude, kindness, and religion, we should make 
provision for our declining years. But we must have some- 
thing beyond this ; something which we prize more than 
an3rthing in the savings-bank ; something which is infinitely 
more valuable than all that is stored in all the banks in 
Great Britain. We shall not be truly wise if we do not 
secure and retain true religion. 
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Have you not observed bow it often bappens tbat wben 
people appear to be more secure and prosperous tban usual, 
some calamity is allowed to bappen to tbem ? On tbe 24th 
of May, 1869, a festival was beld at Buenos Ayres, in 
Soutb America, in commemoration of tbe national inde- 
pendence. Tbis anniversary was Celebrated witb mucb 
exultation and zeal. Among many otber arrangements 
made to please tbe populace, an aeronaut named Baraille 
announced tbat be sbould ascend in a balloon from tbe 
middle of ''tbe Plaza." He accordingly did so amid tbe 
sbouts of tbe gratified spectators. 

For some time tbe people bad an unusually good oppor- 
tunity of looking at tbe balloon. Tbe air was very calm, and 
tbe aeronaut remained over tbe city. At lengtb, however, 
tbe balloon drifted over the harbour, and, there descended. 
Some accident bad evidently occurred, for it went down 
precipitately into tbe water and there overturned. It was 
generally feared that Baraille would be drowned. A number 
of boats, and a small steamer called <' Tbe Cavour," put off 
to tbe rescue of tbe unfortunate man. Tbe balloon was, 
however, quite unmanageable, and rolled about terribly. 
At lengtb the unwieldy machine came in contact witb tbe 
Cavour's fonnel, tbe gas in tbe balloon ignited, and a 
tremendous explosion took place. Tbe crew of tbe steamer, 
and tbe men in the boats, were thrown violently overboard, 
and the Cavour was set on fire. Eight persons were killed, 
and twenty-five others were frightfully burned or injured. 
The exultation of tbe people was turned into alarm and 
frantic grief. Instead of tbe joyous shouts and merry 
laughter which had recently been heard in the Plaza, 
throughout tbe city, and along tbe quays of tbe harbour, 
there were now heard loud shrieks, as one person after 
another learned that some loved one bad been killed or 
dreadfully mangled. Who wben leaving their homes on 
tbat holiday could have foreseen tbis ? 
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Thus the gladness which entirely depends on worldly 
prosperity is always liable to be dispelled at any moment. 
That which by patient and earnest effort, and rigid economy 
and self-denial, we may have stored, may, in some manner 
which could neither be provided against nor foreseen, be 
entirely swept away. Or the treasure may be spared, but 
its value impaired. Those whom we regarded with fondest 
affection, and with whom we trusted to share the accumulated 
comfort, may be snatched from us ; or we ourselves, by 
accident or death, may be incapacitated for the anticipated 
enjoyment. 

Happy those whose treasure is placed beyond such mis- 
chances 1 They are not likely to have any less of the comfort 
to be enjoyed during the pilgrimage of earth. A nobleman 
may enjoy the sunshine and scenery, the balmy breezes and 
pleasant companionships, the repose and refreshment, all 
that can be secured on a journey, although he chiefly prizes 
the estate which he has a just claim to in his fatherland. 
But he who has secured and still retains the pardoning and 
renewing grace of God, whatever he possesses on earth, has a 
better and enduring inheritance in heaven. The pilgrimage 
is certainly not the less pleasant, and the glorious city is 
nigh ! 

# 1|^ 

"Set your affection on 
things above, not on things 
on the earth."— C0LO8SIAN8 iii. 2. 

# «fr 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



THE coachman's WIFE. 




K> an entrance ihaU be minit- 
tertd unfD you ahundanSy into 
the everUuting kingdom of our 
Lord and Savitiur Jesus Christ," 



HjVVE not to wait nntil I go to heaven 
tiefure I know Bomething of what heaven 
is. My Boul IB so full of holy joy, 
that I think if the Lord imparted much 
iiiort'. my poor body mnst fail at once. 
The vessel is now fnll, and mnst break, were more gladness 
added." 

So spake Mary Ann Haime, a godly woman, when her 
earthly pilgrimage was about to terminate. Many a painful 
lesson had been assigned to her by her Lord ; bnt He now 
BO fully disclosed the favour He had towards her, and the 
glorious bliss which awaited her, that she ootild not bnt exnit 
amid her sufferings. 

Her life had been one of great trial. She had been, during 
many years, afflicted with disease in the spine. This complaint 
rendered it exceedingly difficult for her to attend to her 
household taaks, wait on her husband and children, or go to 
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the house of prayer. Not nnfreqnently, after striving to do 
what she could during the day, she had to spend the hours 
of the night in sleeplessness and agony. 

She had not all the alleviating circumstances which rich 
people may secure. She was a coachman's wife. He was 
a good man and a kind husband, and secured for her many 
comforts, yet he had no large resources to employ on behalf 
of his afflicted partner. But the Lord graciously cheered 
them as life passed away, and the inward light became more 
glorious as she drew near to the end. '* At eventide there 
shall be light." 

They resided in rooms attached to the stables and coach- 
house : one room on the ground floor, and the rest over the 
stables. AU around them were grand-looking mansions, for 
they dwelt in Cheltenham, that town of palaces and gardens. 
Magnificence and beauty were everywhere visible around 
the humble abode of James Haime and his invalid wife. 
But it may be doubted whether, in any of them, there was 
more real happiness than in the coachman'g home. 

As the dreadful disease made progress, the sufferer became 
increasingly deformed. Hers was a case of spinal curvature 
which could not be removed or arrested. The poor invalid 
felt less and less power to go to the sanctuary in which she 
had so greatly delighted, or to attend to the wants of those 
she dearly loved. But all this time the soul was becoming 
more beautiful in the estimation of angelic ministers, and in 
that of the King of Glory. The sufferer also knew, and 
was thereby comforted, that the body had been redeemed 
by the precious blood shed on Calvary, and that, if she 
remained faithful, that body would eventually be raised in 
power, incorruptible, and glorious. The entire human 
nature of the disciple should be made like her Lord. With 
exultant feeling did she anticipate the hour when death 
should thus be *< swallowed up in victory." 
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Though she knew that they had not been able to lay by 
any store of wealth for their children, she was not without 
abounding comfort in reference to them. Both the son and 
the daughter were treading in the footsteps of their parents, 
and striving to serve their Gbd, and so find their way to 
heaven. Concerning the daughter, however, there was a 
special cause for solicitude. She had inherited her mother's 
weakness. Already had the dear girl suffered much : dis- 
tortion was apparent to strangers at the first glance, and 
her sufferings were likely to increase rather than diminish. 
This of course was a sore trial to a tender-hearted mother ; 
but they could, separately and unitedly, cast their burden 
on the Lord, and He marvellously sustained them. In each 
of those chastened disciples was fulfilled the declaration, 
'* My grace is sufficient for thee.*' 

Thus it happened that, all the way through; Mary Ann 
Haime was kept in peace of soul, and that the path became 
to her brighter as she approached the end. Jesus, her 
Lord and Friend, drew nigher still when the patient pilgrim 
approached the cold stream. Fuller manifestations of His 
eternal love were vouchsafed ; clearer views of the celestial 
land were given, until, when the anguish became extreme 
and life was ebbing out, the expiring saint was constrained 
to say to her sorrowing husband and children, '' I have not 
to wait until I go to heaven before I know something of what 
heaven is. My soul is full of holy joy." 

Such comfort and gladness when dying must be exceed- 
ingly desirable. The subject is one of incomparable import- 
ance, and demands universal attention. We must all pass 
through the cold stream. Whatever paths, irksome or 
pleasant, we tread, we shall reach the river. Whether we 
follow the guidance of God's holy word or not, we shall 
arrive there. Some may anticipate the hour with solemn 
joy, and others with indescribable horror, but all must 
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experience it. True religion, as we have jast seen, and as 
we are often tanght, can sustain the most timorous in the 
hour of dissolution. But nothing except true religion can 
then impart real peace and gladness. 

Temporal good, whatever its character and amount, will 
not suffice. Property may prove a hlessing, if we act 
honestly in acquiring and with fidelity to God in employing 
that with which we are thus entrusted. We must he faithful 
stewards of the gifts of God, whether we have little or 
much, or we shall not he ahle to render our account with 
joy. But mere worldly possessions will not suffice to 
impart peace in dying: some who have amassed large 
fortunes have heen no happier in consequence. Perhaps 
they were not very scrupulous in acquiring money, or they 
were selfish in the employment of it. They did not serve 
God, nor prize His smile. Their much gold has proved a 
heavy hurden on their heart when they came to die. Even 
the possessions of a good man will not here avail. He may 
humhly hope that he will he richer in heaven for that which 
he has employed for God. But all that is still retained he 
must leave. A maid-servant may have good wages, and for 
many years have no periods of sickness when wages cease 
and expenses multiply. She may have other means of 
acquiring money in later life, through her early and per- 
sistent economy. She may thus arrive at the close of life 
without suffering any irksome privation, or having to he 
humhlingly dependent on others. When dying, she may 
know that her stores, carefully cherished, are not exhausted, 
and that she can leave for others that which will, if suitably 
employed, give them a good start in life. But she must now 
leave all her earthly possessions. None of them can pur- 
chase for her an admission to the celestial city, or impart 
true peace to her departing soul. 

Many years ago, <' The Magnificent," a royal ship of the 

u 
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line, was driven by a storm into the Northern Seas. She 
had long been cmising about, without any purpose apparent 
to the sailors. But all knew that it was not desirable that 
she should enter those stormy seas. The Magnificent had 
been a grand ship in her time, one in whioh British tars 
would delight, and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of Britain's foes. But of late neither her commander, 
officers, nor seamen had any special pride in her. She 
would float on smooth waters, but what might happen in 
the event of a storm could not be pleasantly anticipated. 
Now tiiat a tempest had arisen, it was natural that all should 
feel anxious concerning the result. 

The Magnificent, driven before the terrible gale, had 
entered the Northern Ocean. Her joints and seams, now 
that they were strained, were almost as open as wicker- 
work, and the leakage was appalling. The pumps had, of 
course, been set to work. The men were relieved each half- 
hour, and worked as men who knew tiieir only chance of 
life was in sparing no exertion. An officer was placed 
in the well-room, and a messenger sent each quarter of 
an hour to inform the captain how matters were going 
on. The man employed as messenger was noted for his 
fearlessness and brutality. He had long been regarded as 
the bully of the ship, at whose oaths and threats most 
trembled. Yet eventually, whilst most were calmly doing 
■their utmost, he became utterly paralyzed with fear, and 
unable to report the steady increase of water. The haughty 
and tyrannical blasphemer was actually dumb with fright. 
Peace with God, and that only, can impart joy when dying. 
<* Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with me ; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me.'* The coachman's wife, 
when dyina, was full of joy, and hope, and gratitude. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE PALA.CE BOH£. 



And then thaU be nomorc curw; 
but llu throne of God and of the 
Lamhlhailbeinit; and Hit ter- 
vantt thaU terve Bim." — Keve- 



I OOR old Hatchard had baeu a great sufferer, 
aud his trials eeemed to be augmented 
tiiwai'da the close of his life. His had 
beeu a. pathwaj* marked by privation, sick- 
ness, and toil. Yet he had been a happy 
pilgrim. When confined to his bed Id a 
scftntily-fnrnished room,|he could rejoice in 
the abonnding grace of Qod, and in his well-grounded hope of 
everlasting life. Sucbleisnre ashe had enjoyed he had chiefly 
employed in reading his targe-print Bible. Many portions 
of Holy Scripture had become very ^miliar to him, and had 
proved a solace irhen engaged in irksome tasks. The eighteenth 
Psalm was among his favourites. Speaking of the troubles 
he had passed through, and the grace which had sustained 
him, he delighted to point to the twenty-ninth verse of that 
Psalm : "By Thee I have run through a troop ; and by my 
Qod have I leaped over a wall," No obstacle however high, 
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and no foes however numerous, had prevented his urging his 
way to the heavenly kingdom. When near the threshold of 
the city, the aged pilgrim wept for very joy, as raising himself 
on his hed he spake of the hope that filled his soul. '< 0, 
Sir," he said, while gladness irradiated his countenance, ^'I 
am going home ! I am going home 1 " He was then near to 
the shining gates, and was very speedily admitted. Some of 
us may he favoured with homes on earth which are more 
attractive, externally, than that of this aged disciple ; hut 
there is no home like heaven. 

In heaven the gladness wiU be unmingled. — In a heautifal 
village in the north of England dwelt a prosperous farmer. 
He had ahundance of this world's goods, and no other need 
to cultivate a farm than to furnish occupation for hody and 
mind. Mr. W., however, had a relish for such employments 
as were suitable to his age and station, and found delight in 
superintending the labours of his men. His farming was 
successful, so that he had enough and to spare. Mr. W. had 
been led to the Saviour, and sought to do His will. His 
money therefore really enhanced his pleasure, as it gave 
him the opportunity of doing much for the relief of the 
sufifering and the extension of God's work. Happily, the 
worthy farmer had a wife equally worthy, who greatly 
desired to manifest her love to Jesus by promoting the true 
welfare of those for whom Christ died. They had but one 
child, a daughter. She, to the joy of her parents, was grow- 
ing to womanhood in the enjoyment of true religion. The 
little family dwelt in a beautiful dwelling wherein taste and 
affluence had done much to gratify. They had neighbours 
who greatly esteemed them, and some with whom they formed 
associations specially pleasant. Such a home, with the 
sunshine of the Divine favour resting on it, was certainly a 
happy one. Yet even there the gladness was not unmingled. 
The excellent mistress of the dwelling was sorely afflicted. 
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Spinal complaint rendered her helpless. She must lie on a 
couch nearly all day long. Though with those she dearly 
loved, at meal-times she was unable to take her place at the 
table. Quests, especially those who loved the Saviour, were 
often there ; but the sufferer, except when occasionally 
propped up for a short time, must partake of such refreshment 
as she could in some reclining posture. The home not only 
looked bright from outside, — ^it was a happy one. But the 
joy was not unmingled. Where is it so on earth ? That 
father and mother have now entered the land where pain 
and sorrow are unknown. 

In heaven the gladness mil he sinless, — There are some 
homes in which, for a season, there appears no element of 
earthly sorrow, and certainly much and frequent mirth. 
Wealth, health, taste, friendship, and blessings of many 
kinds, are enjoyed and used chiefly in pursuit of grati- 
fication. K the pursuit be godless, it will certainly lead 
to disappointment. But, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, that which is sinful diminishes rather than 
heightens the joy. The conviction that I am doing wrong 
is as the piercing of a thorn in the bosom. I may try not 
to feel the pain ; I may succeed in hiding the thorn 
from others; but the rankling is there, and will at times 
make itself felt. The displeasure of Almighty God is as 
a dark cloud which dims whatever display of attractive 
objects I may endeavour to make, and which sometimes will 
appal by its threatening gloom the stoutest heart. The result 
of allowing ourselves in what we know to be evil tends to 
injure our souls, and so to entail future misery. How 
frequently, from homes where the mirthfulness has, for a 
time, rendered the sinfulness fascinating rather than repul- 
sive, have gone forth sons and daughters whose subsequent 
lives have been wretched in the extreme I Those who are 
striving to be good deeply feel that, just in proportion as 
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anything opposed io the Divine Will minxes with their 
pleasures, an occasion of regret, shame, and sorrow is intro- 
dnced. No gratification is desirable which injures the sonl's 
health. That delight is most to be prized which promotes 
such health. The nnmingled happiness of heaven will ever 
do so. The joy of the glorified leads them nearer to God, 
and makes them more like God. 

In hsaven the gladness tdU be uninterrupted, — ^The joys 
of earth have been very fitly compared to the snnshine of 
an April day. Dark shadows speedily, and often unex- 
pectedly, succeed the cheerful brightness. Those maid- 
servants who have still a parental home, where loving 
parents and kindred are, find pleasure in visiting such home. 
A week spent there about Martinmas, or Christmas, or 
May-day, or at some other season, is the holiday of which 
ma&y think all the year round. That week is to them the 
centre of the year. AU other weeks are, in their minds, 
referred to as so many before or after that week. But 
how soon the week comes to an end, and the young woman 
must go to her *' place *' again ! Then, the comfort of the 
happiest home on earth may be interrupted by unforeseen 
trial The sickness of father or mother ; the removal of 
a much-loved one by death ; the loss of property, less or 
more, on which the &mily was depending for supply in 
future years, and other forms of trial, may cast a gloom over 
the sunniest home. When the home wherein we dwell, or 
the home we love to vi^t, appears the most pleasant, the 
trouble may be close at hand. Any day, amid our worldly 
satisfaction or our joyous thanksgiving, we may receive 
such tidings of sorrow. The letter may abready have been 
posted which is to plunge us into the deepest grief by 
announcing some change which will, to some extent, affect 
us imfavourably to the close .of our pilgrimage. Happy 
those who havei been accounted worthy to enter that 
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glorious* home where there ia no interruption to their joyous 
and grateful song ! 

In heaven the gladness toiU be eternal. — ^However pleasant 
the pilgrimage, we must arrive at the end. Should the 
earthly dwelling-place remain sunny, we must for ever leave 
it. How soon present joys will terminate we know not ; 
hut we do know that those at God'B right hand will never 
end. While, therefore, we prize our homes here, and strive 
to make them happier, we must make sure of the glorious 
home of the skies. 

Ahout fifty years ago there was a very pleasant home in 
Wiltshire. The dwelling was only a cottage. The occu- 
piers were a farm labourer and his wife. Up to the period 
of her marriage she had heen in service ; but their home 
was a happy one. They had both been industrious a^d 
frugal, so that they were able to take a pretty and healthy 
cottage, and furnish it nicely. When therefore Betsy 
Smith became Mrs. Dunsdon, she and her husband had the 
prospect of much comfort. This was especially the case 
because both of them were God-fearing. So when the 
day's work was over, and they sat hy their own fireside 
talking of the Lord's goodness, or Betsy working and 
Charles reading to her, they envied not the Squire, or King 
George. When on Sabbath, or week evening, they sat 
together in God's house, they felt no wish to exchange lots 
with any peer and peeress of the land. 

Thus two years of married life passed away very pleasantly. 
They had troubles indeed during that period, yet their com- 
forts exceeded. But, from that time, the worthy couple were 
painfully taught that the gladness of the happiest home is 
insufficient without a bright hope of a heavenly home. Mrs. 
Dunsdon had a painful illness. They lost their first-bom 
child, and afterwards another sweet babe. Then Mr. Dunsdon 
was taken ill ; and when he recovered so as to work, was 
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aabject to aavere pain. Ttras they entered on theii seventh 
year of married life is a much *tesB joyons manner thas 
when Charlea DusBdou led his bride one Jnne morning to 
that prettj^ cottage home. A few 'weeks after that seventh 
year bad been commenced, the goodman, while at his work, 
was BO enuhed as to render hia recovery hopeless. What 
then eoold wmlth have done for those tender and loving 
hearts f Bnt the grace of God and the hope of a glorious 
re-union onstained them. Charles, in liis angnish of body, 
and his wife, in the agony of anticipated widowhood, cwld 
comfort each other, and receive comfort, as they looked 
onward to their happy re-nnion in heaven. The highest 
blisB they had enjoyed in their pleasant home only aided 
them to think of the bliss, infinitely higher and eternal, to 
be theirs beyond the river. 

May we enjoy much of sunlight in onr earthly homes, 
and be found ready, throogh Ood's pardoning and sanctify- 
ing grace, for the dondless and endless radiance of the 
celestial city. " And there shall be no night there ; and 
they need no candle, neither light of the snn ; for the Lord 
Qod giveth them light: and they shall re^ for ever and 
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